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BOOK    XVI. 

Account  of  the  French  Settlements  in,  North- America, 

continued. 

1  HE  war  carried  on  for  the  Spanifh  fuccefiion,  B0OK 
had  railed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  which  for  the  two  lad  centuries  have  felt 
the  effects  of  that  reftlefs  fpirit  with  which  Europe 
hath  been  agitated.  All  kingdoms  were  fhaken 
by  the  contefts  excited  on  account  of  one,  which 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles  V.  had  flruck  terror 
into  thtm  all.  The  influence  of  a  houfe  whofe 
fovereignty  extended  over  five  or  fix  Rates,  had 
raifed  the  Spaniih  nation  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs 
which  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering  to  her. 
At  the  fame  time  another  houfe  whofe  power  was 
Vol.  V,  B  ftill 
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book  ftill  fuperior,  as  its  dominions  were  more  connedfc- 
xvi.  ed  together,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to 
that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred 
years,  were  now  exerting  their  la  ft  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  fnpericrity,  which  fhould  no  longer  be 
confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful  between  them. 
The  point  of  conteft  was,  which  fhould  have  the 
greateft  number  of  crowns,  to  boaft  the  poileiTion 
of.  Europe,  divided  between  the  claims  of  the 
two  houies,  which  were  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  branches, 
but  would  not  permit  that  feveral  crowns  fhould 
center  in  one  houfe,  as  they  formerly  did.  Every 
power  took  up  arms  todifperfe  or  divide  a  vaft  in- 
heritance; and  refolved  to  difmember  it,  rather 
than  f lifter  it  to  be  attached  to  one,  which,  with 
this  additional  weight  of  ftrength,  muft  infallibly 
deftroy  the  balance  of  all  the  reft.  As  the  war 
was  fupported  by  each  party  with  numerous  forces 
and  great  (kill,  with  warlike  people  and  experi- 
enced generals,  it  continued  a  long  time  :  it  defo- 
lated  the  countries  it  fhould  have  fuccoured,  and 
even  ruined  nations  that  had  no  concern  in  it. 
Victory,  which  fhould  have  determined  the  con- 
teft, was  fo  variable,  that  it  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  general  flame.  The  fame  troops  that  were  fuc- 
cefsful  in  one  country,  were  defeated  in  another. 
The  people  who  conquered  by  fea,  were  worfted 
on  land.  The  news  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.     Suc- 

cefs 
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cefs  alternately  favoured  each  parry,  and  by  this  book 
inconftancy  ferved  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de-    xvi. 
ftruction  of  both.    At  length,  when  the  blood  and  '      v 
treafure  of  the  feveral  flares  were  exhaufted,  and 
after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that  had 
laded  near  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  pro- 
fited by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  contefts,  were  anxious  of  recovering  theloffes 
they  had  fuftamed.     They  endeavoured  to   find  in 
the  new  world  the  means  of  peopling  and  re  e;la- 
blifhincr  the  old.     France  hrlt  turned    her  views 
towards  North-America,  to  which  fhe  was  invited 
by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  the  ifland 
of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the  object  of 
her  attention. 
.  The    Englifh  confidered   this  poflefiion  as  an  „  The 

0  r  French  to 

equivalent  for  all  that  the  French  had  loft  by  the  recover 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  not  being  entirely  recon-  m?r  loffes" 
ciled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppoled  their  being  allow.  ?o°£fe,and 
ed  to  people  and   fortify  it.     They  faw  no  other  Cape-Bre- 

■  i  r  ton  >   aml 

method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod-fifhery,  eftabiifh 
and   making  the  entrance  into  Canada  dimcultfor  abie  fiihe- 
their  (hips.     The  moderation  of  queen  Anne,  or,  nes  there» 
perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  miniilers,  prevent- 
ed France  from  being  expofed  to  this  frefh  mortifi- 
cation :    and   fhe  was  authorifed    to  make   what 
alterations  fhe  thought  proper  at  Cape-Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fnuated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulphof  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to 
the  cad,  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  is  only   1 5  or 

B  2  16 
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B  o  o  K  16  leagues  difiant  from  it  -}  and  to  the  wefr,  Acadia 
xvi.  is  only  feparatcd  from  the  ifland  by  a  ftreight,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre- 
ton thus  fiiuated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
its  enemies,  threatened  their  pofTelTions,  while  it 
protected  thole  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greatefl 
breadth.  It  is  furrounded  with  little  (harp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  wave?, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All 
its  harbours  open  to  the  eafr,  turning  towards  the 
fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall  vcfTels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  iflcts.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little 
'olidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
whofefome.  In  ether  refpedls,  the  climate  is  very 
Cold,  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the  ifland,  and  re- 
main frozen  a  long-  time,  or  to  the  number  of 
f  Tefls,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  befldes  decreafed  by  perpe- 
tual clouds. 

Though  fome  Hlhcrmen  had  long  reforted  to 
Cape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
01  thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French  who 
to:  k  pofufllon  of  it  in  AUguft  1713,  were  pro- 
perly the  fiift  inhabitants.  They  changed  its 
name  into  that  of   lfle  Rcyale,  and  fixed    upon 

fort 
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fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  ietilement.  This  book 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The  xvl. 
fhips  which  came  to  the  very  fhore,  were  flickered 
from  winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufUcient  to 
build  and  fortify  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand, 
the  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than  in  other 
parts,  and  the  fifnery  was  more  plentiful.  This 
harbour  might  have  been  made  impregnable  at  a 
trifling  expence,  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
it,  (a  circumftance  that  had  at  firil  made  a  ftronger 
impreflion  than  the  advantages  refulting  from  it) 
occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned  after  great  labour 
had  been  beftowed  upon  it.  They  then  turned 
their  views  to  Louifbourg,  the  accels  to  which  was 
eafier,  and  convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fc- 
curiry. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at  leafl  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narrowed  part.  Its  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gulph 
very  commodious  for  refitting  fhips  of  all  flzes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  No- 
vember till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo  till 
June.  The  entrance,  which  is  naiuraliy  narrow, 
is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  ifland  -,  the  cannon  of 
which  playing  upon   a  level  with  the  furface  of 

B  3  the 
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Book  the   water,    would   fink   fhips   cf  any    fize,  that 
xvi      fhould   attempt  to  force  the  paflage.     The  batte- 

*  v  '  ries,  one  of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve  twenty- 
four  pounders,  erected  on  the  two  oppofite  ffcorcs, 
would  fupport  and  crofs  this  formidable  fire. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
into  the  lea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit; 
the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoft  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  of 
Hone,  were  conftrucled  at  the  expence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A  number  cf  wharfs  have  been  erect- 
ed, that  project  a  confiderable  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  fhips. 

The  fortification  of  Louifbourg  was  only  begun 
in  1720.     This    undertaking  was   executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  and  is  fu}  plied  with  all  the  works 
that  can   render  a  place  formidable.     A  fpace  of 
about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram- 
parts on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which  was  thought 
fufficiently  defended  by  its  fuuation.    It  was  doled 
only  with  a  fimpk  dyke.     The  fea  was  fo  {hallow 
in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  narrow  canal, 
y  inacc  fiible  from   the   number   of  its  reefs  to  any 
{hipping  whatever.     The   fire  from  the  fide  baf- 
tions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from  any  attack. 
The  necefilty  of  bringing  ftone  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  proper  for  thefe  great  works9 
fometimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made 
them  be    difccntinued.     Mere   than  thirty    mil- 
lions 
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lions*  were  expended  upon  them.     This  was  not  e  o  o  K 
thought  too  great  a  Aifri   for  the  fupport  of  the    xvi. 
fillieries,  for  fecuring  the  communication  between v — *v — ' 
France  and  Canada,    and  for  obtaining  a  fecurity 
or  retreat  to  mips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the 
fouthern     iflands.     Nature   and    found    policy  re- 
quired that  the  riches  of  the  fouth  fhould  be  pro- 
tected by  the  itrength  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714,  fomefifnermen,  who  till  then 
had  lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  ifland. 
It  was  expected  that  their  number  would  foon  have 
been  increafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  li- 
berty, from  the  treaties  that  had  been  granted 
them,  to  remove  with  all  their  effects,  and  even 
to  difpofe  of  their  eftates ;  but  thefe  hopes  were 
difappo.nted.  The  Acadians  choie  rather  to  re- 
fain  their  poffeffions  under  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious 
advantage  they  mi^ht  derive  from  their  attach- 
ment  to  France.  Their  place  was  -fupplied  by 
fome  diftrefied  adventurers  from  Europe,  who 
came  over  from  time  to  time  to  Cape- Breton,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  gradually  increafed 
to  the  number  of  four  thoufand.  They  were  fet- 
tied  at  Lcuifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe, 
Nericka,  and  on  all  the  coafls  where  they  found  a 
proper  beach  for  drying  the  cod. 

The   inhabitants   never   applied   themfelves   to 

agriculture,    the    foil   being    unfit    for   it.     They 

have  often  atttemoted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  fddom 

came  to  maturity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 

B  4  as 
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B  o  0  K  as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  cora- 
xvi.    fiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 

V" ^v  '  harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tailed,  but  mud 
be  renewed  every  year  from  abroad.  The  poor- 
nefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  likewife  prevented 
the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil  of 
Cape-Breton  feemcd  calculated  to  invite  none  but 
fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with 
forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce 
ever  been  an  object  of  trade.,  A  great  quantity, 
however,  of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  ufed  for  timber  j 
but  the  oak  has  always  been  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconfiderable  ob- 
ject. It  confided  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and  foxes, 
both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some  of 
thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with  the 
French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St. 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages  might  pofiibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining   off   the   waters.     Notwithstanding    the 

pro* 
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prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  Eng-  book 
land,  from  the  year  1745  to.  the  year  1749,  thefe  xvi. 
mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forfaken,  had 
not  the  mips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French 
iflands  wanted  ballaft.  In  one  of  thefe  mines  a 
fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  will  one  day  probably  occafion 
fome  extraordinary  explofion.  If  the  careleflhefs 
of  one  man  could  by  a  fingle  fpark  kindle  a  fire> 
which  for  feveral  years  paft  has  been  constantly 
devouring  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  how  little  ex- 
ertion does  nature  require  to  produce  a  volcano, 
able  to  confume  a  whole  country  with  its  inhabi- 
tants ! 

The  whole  induftry  of  the  colony  has  conflant- 
ly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fimery.  The  iefs  weal- 
thy inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats 
in  this  fimery,  and  the  richeft  fifty  or  fixty  veffels. 
from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The  fmall  craft 
always  kept  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the 
coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  MIL,  which 
being  immediately  cured,  was  always  in  the  utmoft 
degree  of  perfection  it  was  capable  of.  The 
larger  fmacks  went  to  fifh  further  from  more, 
kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and  as  the  cod 
was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  lefs  valuable.  But 
this  inconvenience  was  compenfated  by  the  advan- 
tage it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the  fifh,  when  the 
want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave  the  ifland  ; 
and  by  the  facility  of  carrying  during  the  autumn 

the 
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Boo  K  the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the  fouthern  iflands, 
xvi.    or  even  to  France. 

' w — '      Besides    the  fifhermen   fettled  on   the  ifland, 

others  came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their 
fiih,  either  in  the  habitations,  in  confequence  of  an 
agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  wfe. 

The  mother  country  regularly  fent  them  fhips 
laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  appareU 
houfhold  goods,  and  all  things  neceffary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
fhips,  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade,  re- 
turned to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered 
their  lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a  fifhing  themfelves,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  feafon  was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
their  fifh.  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  fhips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
tons  burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at 
leaft  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other 
colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards,  faked 
falmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea  coal.  All 
thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly 
in  rum  and  molaffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo- 
dities. Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
overplus,  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 

gctablejs, 
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getables,  wood,  brick  and  cattle.     This  trade  of  B  ook 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  a  fmuggling  trade  was    XV I, 
added  to  it,  confiding  of  flour,  and  a  confiderable     """**" 
quantity  of  fait  fi(h. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was 
all  carried  on  at  Louiibourg,  moft  of  the  coionids 
were  extremely  poor.     This  was  owing  to  the  de- 
pendence their  indigence  had  fubjected  them  to 
on  their   rirft  arrival.     Unable  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceffary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had  borrow- 
ed fome  at  an  exceiTive  intereft.     Even  thoie  who 
were  not  at  hrfl  reduced  to  this  neceiTity,  were 
foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard  terms  of  bor- 
rowing.    The  dearnefs  of  fait  and  provifions,  to- 
gether with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  fifhery,  foon 
compelled  them  to  it,  and   they  were  inevitably 
ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent,  a  year  for  every  thing  they  bor- 
rowed.    It  is  one  cf  the  many  hardfhips  attending 
an  equality  of  ftations   in  life,    that  thofe   born 
to  a  fortune  can  feidom  acquire  one  but  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud,  the  means  by  which  the  mod  opu- 
lent  families    have    amaiTed   their  riches.     Even 
commerce  can  fcarce  exempt  men  from  thefe  hard- 
fhips by  indudry  and   affiduous  labour.     But  all 
the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were  not  from 
their  fird  edablifhment  dedined  to  fuch  didrefs. 

The  idand  of  St.  John,  more  favourably  fituat- Settlement 
ed,  has  been  more  favourable   to  its  inhabitants.  £fthe,  . 

rrencli  in. 

It  lies  further  up  the  eulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is the  ifland 

1  ,  '        of  St. 

twenty-two  leagues  long,  and  -not  much  above  a  John* 

league 
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B  o  o  K  league  at  its  greateft  breadth.  It  bends  in  the 
XVI.  form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends  terminating  in  a 
fharp  point.  Though  the  right  of  this  ifland  had 
never  been  difputed  with  France,  yet  fhe  feemed 
to  pay  no  regard  to  it  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  lofs  of  Acadia  and  Newfoundland  drew  their 
attention  to  this  fmall  remaining  fpot,  and  the  go- 
vernment began  to  inquire  what  ufe  could  be  made 
of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  there, 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infects ;  but  that  thefe  de- 
feds  were  compen fated  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a  good 
fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours.  The  country 
was  flat,  enriched  with  fine  paftures,  watered  by 
an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and  fprings  ^  the 
foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit  for  the  culture 
of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was  plenty  of 
game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beafts  ;  amazing 
fhoals  of  fifh  of  all  forts  j  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  lavage  inhabitants  than  were  found  on 
any  ether  of  the  iflands.  This  circumftance  alone 
was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to  the  reft. 
The  report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave  rife  to  a  company  in  1719,  which  formed 
the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  eft abli tiling  a  great  cod  fifhery  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, intereft,  which  had  brought  the  adven- 
turers together,  fet  them  at  variance  again,  before 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  projected. 
St,  John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the  Acadians 

began 
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began  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749.     In  pro-  B  00s 
eel's  of  time  they  increafed  to  the  number  of  3154.     xvi. 
As  they  were  for  the   molt  part  hufbandmen,  and  ^ 
particularly  accultomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment;  and  the  cod  lifhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on,  by  thofe  who  fettled  at 
Tracadia,  and  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  are 
a  restraint  upon  induitry,  are  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  they  permit,  and  to  thofe  they  for- 
bid. Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does  noC 
afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea  more,  fit  for  dry- 
ing the  vafl  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in  (hoals 
to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fiflt  is  too  large  to 
be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  power 
whofe  fifherics  are  not  furncient  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  own  fubjecls,  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
employment.  If  there  were  too  few  drying  places 
for  the  quantity  that  could  be  caught,  that  which 
is  called  green  cod  might  eafily  have  been  pre- 
pared, which  alone  would  have  made  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce. 

By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to  agri- 
culture, they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe 
unfortunate  feaJons  that  happen  frequently  on  the 
ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the  field 
mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges  •  which 
the  mother  country  could  and  ought  to  have  made 
with  her  colony,  were  reduced  to  nothing.  LafY- 
ly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agriculture,  its  pro- 

BTefs 
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BOOK  grefs  was  obftru&ed,    by  laying  the  inhabitants 
xvi.    under  an  impoflibility  of  procuring  the  necefTary 
*— v — '  articles  for  extending  it. 

Only  one  or  two  fmall  verTels  came  annually 
to  the  iiland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port  La 
Joie,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they  want- 
ed from  Louifbourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  black  cattle  and  [beep.  A 
party  of  fifty  men  ferved  rather  to  regulate  their 
police,  than  to  defend  them.  Their  commanding 
officer  was  dependent  on  Cape-Breton,  which  was 
itfelf  under  the  controul  of  the  governor  of  Ca* 
nada.  The  command  of  this  lad  officer  extended 
to  a  great  diftance,  over  a  vaft  continent,  the 
richeft  part  of  which  was  Louifiana. 
Difcovery  This  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly 
fiiippiby  comprehended  under  the  name  or  Florida,  was 
tlieFrench*  not  difcovered  by  the  French  till  the  year  167J. 
They  were  told  by  the  favages,  that  to  the  weft  of 
Canada,  there  was  a  great  river,  which  flowed  nei- 
ther to  the  north  nor  to  the  eair,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  it  muft  therefore  empty  itfeif  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  if  its  courfe  were  fouthward, 
or  into  the  Couth  Tea,  if  it  were  weftward.  The 
communication  with  thefe  two  feas  was  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  deferve  fome  inquiry.  This  un- 
dertaking was  committed  to  Joliet,  an  inhabitant 
of  Quebec,  a  man  of  fercfe  and  experience,  and 
to  the  Jefuit  Marquette,  whole  virtues  were  re- 
fpected  by  all  the  nations  inhabiting  that  continent. 

These 
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These  £wp  men,  whofe  intentions  were  equally  book 
honed,  always  lived  in  the  moft.  friendly  intimacy    xvi. 
with  each  other.     They  went  together  from  the 
lake  Michigan,  entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  that  lake,  and  went  up 
almolt  to  the  head  of  the  river,  notwithftanding. 
the  currents  which  render  that  navigation  difficult. 
After  fome  days  march,  they  again  embarked  on 
the  river  Ouisconfing,  and  keeping  always  weft- 
ward,  came  to  the  Miiufippi,  and  failed  down  that 
river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the  33d  degree 
of  latitude.     Their  zeal  would  have  carried  them 
further,  bur  they  were  in  want  of  provifions.     It 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  ventured  too 
far,  with  only  three  or  four  men,  in  an  unknown 
country,  and   moreover,   as  they   were   perfectly 
convinced  that   the   river  difcharged  itfelf  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  Canada.  Upon 
entering  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  they  found  the 
people  pretty  numerous,  and  inclined  to  a  fntndly 
intercourfe   with   the   French   nation.      Without 
concealing  or  exaggerating   any   particular,  they 
communicated  to  the  chief  man  of  the  colony  all 
the  information  they  had  procured. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  new  France  at  that 
time,  was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
equally  defirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and 
of  eftablifning  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  man 
had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits, 
where  he  had  contracted  that  activity,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofe  fathers  fo  well  know 

how 
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Book  How  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meet 
xvi.     with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 

^■^ — '  are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle,  who 
was  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  fond  of  availing 
himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfclf, 
and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch  opportunities, 
perceived  that  the  new  governor  of  Canada  neg- 
lected to  purfue  the  difcovery  that  had  been  made. 
He  embarked  for  Europe,  went  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  was  liftened  to,  almoft  even  with  admi- 
ration, at  a  time  when  both  the  prince  and  the 
people  were  infpired  with  a  paffion  for  great  ac- 
tions. He  returned  loaded,  with  favours,  and  with 
orders  to  complete  what  had  been  fo  fortunately 
begun. 

But  in  order  to  infure  fiiccefs  to  his  fcheme,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  proceed  with  the  greateft 
Caution.  The  diftance  was  confide rable  from  the 
further  French  fettlements  in  Canada  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  that  was  to  be  the  object  of  inquiry 
It  was  a  matter  of  prudence  to  fecure  this  tract. 
His  firft  ftep,  therefore,  Was  to  erect  feveral  polls, 
which  took  up  more  time  than  he  imagined,  the 
works  being  often  interrupted  by  unforefeen  inci- 
dents. When  time  and  caution  had  difpofed  every 
thing  to  his  wilhes,  he  failed  down  the  MiiTifippi 
in  1682,  and  found  that  it  ran  into  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  as  had  been  before  conjectured. 

This  information  was  of  great  coniequence.  La 
Salle,  who  well  knew  what  remained  to  be  done, 
haftened  back  to  Quebec,  and  went  over  to  France, 

to 
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to  propofe  the  difcovery  of  the  Miflifippi  by  fe2,  book 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  colony,  which  could  XVI* 
not  fail  of  being  a  very  important  one.  His 
fcheme  was  approved,  and  he  obtained  four  fhips 
of  different  rates,  with  about  150  men.  He 
miffed  his  point  by  (leering  too  far  weftward,  and 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1685,  found  himfelf  in 
the  bay  of  St.  Barnard,  diftant  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  Miflifippi.  This  error  might  have  been 
rectified  •,  but  La  Salle,  who  was  a  haughty  and 
nil  foci  able  temper,  had  quarrelled  with  the  com- 
mander of  his  little  fleet,  and  being  unwilling:  to 
owe  any  obligation  to  him,  he  difmifTcd  him.  Being 
befides  prepoflefTed  with  the  idea  that  the  river  he 
had  entered  mufl  certainlv  be  an  arm  of  the  great 
one  he  was  commiflioned  to  reconnoitre,  he  ima- 
gined he  could  execute  thedefign  he  had  been  fenc 
upon  without  any  other  aiTiftance  :  but  he  wasfoon 
undeceived.  He  neglected  the  object:  of  his  expe- 
dition. Inftead  of  looking  for  guides  among  the 
lavages,  who  would  have  directed  him  to  rhe  place 
of  his  deftination,  he  chofe  to  go  nearer  the  Spa- 
niards, and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines 
of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
abfurd  project,  when  he  was  maffacred  by  fome  of 
his  companions,  who  could  no  longer  bear  with 
the  harfhnefs  of  his  character,  his  obflinacy  and 
hauo-htinefs. 

The  death  of  La  Salle  "foon  occafioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  Villains  who 
had  murdered  him,  fell  by  each  other's  hand.    Se- 

Voz.  V.  C  vera! 
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Book  veral  incorporated   with   the   natives.     Many  pe- 

xvi.    rimed  by  hunger  and  fatigue.     The  Spaniards  of 

*      b      'New  Mexico,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  under- 

S  taking,  had  advanced  up  the  country  in  order  to 

oppofe  it,  took  fome  of  thefe  adventurers,  and  fent 

them  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  they  periihed, 

1  hole  who  had  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  little  fore 

which  had  been  erecled,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

favages.     Only  feven  efcaped,  who  embarked  on 

the  Miffifippi,  which  had  at  laft  been  discovered  by 

knd,  and  came  to  Canada,     Thefe   diftreffes  foot* 

made  the  French  lofe  fight  of  Louifjana. 

The  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  awak- 
ened in  1697,  by  YberviiJe,  a  gentleman  of  Ca- 
nada, who  had  d'iftinguimed  himielf  by  fome  very 
bold  and  fortunate  attempts  at  Hudion's  bay,  in 
Acadia  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  fent  out  from 
Rochfort  with  two  fhips,  and  entered  the  Miffi- 
fippi on  the  2d  of  July  1669.  He  failed  up  the 
river  high  enough  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  beau- 
ty and  fertility  of  its  banks.  He  contented  him- 
ielf, however,  with  erecting  a  fmall  fort,  which 
did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to  another 
fpot  to  fettle  his  colony,  chiefly  confiding  of  Ca> 
nadians. 
The  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Milnfippi  and  Pen- 

Uttiehithe  facola,  a  fettiement  newly  elected  by  the  Spaniards* 
eouniry     -]n  p}or^a    js  a   coalt  of   about  forty   kagues  in 

that  is  wa-  J  ° 

tered  by    extent.     It    is  every  where    fo   Rat,   that   trading 

the  Miifi-  '       .   ,  .        '  .  r 

lippi,  and  fhips  cannot   come   within    tour   leagues    of  tng 
LouiiLa.  fnore,.    or    even    the    lighted:    brigs    within   two 

leagues. 
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leagues*  The  foil,  which  is  entirely  fandy,  isBook 
equally  unfit  for  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  xvi. 
cattle.  Nothing  grows  there  but  a  few  cedars 
and  fir  trees.  The  climate  is  exceedingly^  hot, 
when  the  rays  of  the  fun  Thine  upon  thefe  lands, 
that  in  fome  feafons  the  heat  would  be  insupport- 
able, were  it  not  for  a  light  breeze,  which  fprings 
up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
never  falls  but  in  the  evening.  In  this  large  tract, 
there  is  a  place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name  of  a 
lavage  nation,  that  formerly  fettled  there.  This 
fituation,  the  molt  barren  and  mod  inconvenient 
upon  the  whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
refidence  of  the  few  men  Yberville  had  brought 
thither,  and  who  had  been  allured  by  the  mod 
fanguine  expectations. 

Two  years  after  a  new  colony  arrived,  and  fet- 
tled thirteen  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Biloxi,  not  far 
from  Penfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which 
though  a  river  of  fome  extent  is  no  where  navi- 
gable  but  for  boats,  were  judged  to  be  worth  in- 
habiting. The  poornefs  of  the  grounds,  was  not 
thought  a  fullicient  objection.  It  was  determined 
that  the  connections  which  might  be  formed  with 
the  Spaniards  and  neighbouring  Indians,  would 
compenfate  all  thefe  diiad vantages.  An  ifland 
fuuated  oppofite  to  the  Mobile,  at  the  diitance  of 
four  leagues,  offered  a  harbour,  which  might  be 
confidertd  as  the  fea  port  of  the  new  colony-  Ic 
was  namtd  the  ifle  of  Dauphin.  It  was  very  con- 
venient for  unloading  the  French  goods,  which  be- 

C  2  fore 
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Boo  Kf°re  it  nad  been  necefTiry  to  fend  aihore  in  boats. 
xv u     This  ifiand,  though  a  barren  one,  was   foon  peo- 

* \r— f  pled,  and  became  the  chief  fetclement  of  the  co- 
lony y  till  the  fands,  by  which  it  had  been  origi- 
nally formed-,  were  heaped  up  to  fuch  a  degree  by 
the  winds  in  1 7 17 ,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  only 
advantage  that  had  £iven  it  fome  kind  of  reputa- 
tion. 

It  could  not  reafonably  be  expected  that  a  co- 
lony fixed  upon  fuch  a  territory  mould  make  any 
progrefs.  The  death  of  Yberville  at  fea,  v,ho 
periihed  glorioufly  before  the  Havannah  in  1702, 
in  the  fcrvice  of  his  country,  put  an  end  to  the 
fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the  cclonifh.  France 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that 
no  aiiiftance  could  be  expected  from  her.  The 
colonifts  thought  themfelves  totally  forfaken,  and 
thofe  whoenterrained  fome  hopes  of  rinding  a  fet- 
tlemtnt  in  another  place,  battened  to  go  in  fearch 
of  it.  The  few  whom  necefTny  compelled  to  flay 
behind,  ftibfifted  upon  vegetables,  or  lived  by 
excurfions  among  the  Indians.  The  colony  was 
reduced  to  twenty-eight  wretched  families,  when 
Crofat  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclujive 
trade  of  Louifiana  in  1712. 

Crosat  was  one  of  thofe  men  born  for  oreat 
enterprifes.  He  polTefTed  a  fupericnty  of  talents 
and  fentiments  which  enabled  him  to  undertake 
the  greatefx  actions,  and  condefcend  to  the  lead 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Rate,  and  wilhed  to  derive 
all  his  fame  from  the  glory  of  his  country.,    The 

foil 
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foil  of  Louifiana  was  not  the  object  of  this  active  book 
genius.     He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  barren-     xvi. 
nets,  nor  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  had  any  idea         r 
of  attempting  to  improve  it.     His  intention  was 
to    open    communications  both    by   land    and  lea 
with  old  and  new   Mexico,  to  pour  in  all  kinds  of 
merchandife  into  thole   parts,  and  to   draw  from 
thence  a  great  quantity  of  piaflres.     The  place  he 
had  afked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  natural 
and  nece£ary  mart  for  his  vail  operations ;   and  all 
the  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were  regulated  upon 
this  noble  plan.     But  being  undeceived  by  feveral 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  he   relinquifhed  his  icheme, 
and  in    1717,  refigned  his  privilege  to  a  company 
whofe  fuccefs  aftonifhed  the  world. 

This  company  was  formed  by  Law,   that   qele- Louifiana 
brated  Scotchman,  of  whom   no  fettled  judgment  becoi"es 

°  .    very  fa- 

cocld  be  formed  at  the  time  lie  appeared,  but  whofe  mous  in 
name  now  ftands  between  the  crowd  6f  mere   ad   Lawstvf- 
venturers  and   the  fhort   lift  of  great  men.     ThKiem" 
daring  genius  had  made  it  his   bufinefs  from  his 
infancy  to  cbferve  attentively  the  ieveral  powers  of 
Europe,  to   examine   their  feveral  fprings,  and  to 
calculate  the  iircngth  of  each.     He    was  fingular- 
ly   flruck  with   the   confufion   into  which  the  am- 
bition of  Lewis   XIV,  had  thrown   the    kingdom 
of  France.     To  remedy  this,  .was  as  he  imagined, 
a  talk  worthy  of  him,  and   he  flattered  himfelf  he 
could  accompliOi    it.     The  greatnefs  of  his   plan 
could   not  fail  of  recommending  it  to  the  regent, 
who  held  the   reins  of  government,  fince  the  de- 
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book  mife  of  the  monarch   had  reftored  peace  to  Eu- 
xvi.    rope.  The  fc  he  me  was,  by  fpeedily  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  to  clear   the  public  revenue  of  the 
enormous   iniererrs  whidh  abforbed   it.     The  in- 
troduction of  paper   credit  could  alone  efFect  this 
revolution,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  feem- 
ed  absolutely  to  require  it.     The    public  creditors 
came  into,  this  hew  fcheme  the  more  readily,  as 
they  knew   they   might  at  any  time  change  thefe 
notes  for  fhares   in  the  company.     On  the   other 
hand,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  company  would 
be  able  to  anfwer  irs  feveral  engagements  •,  fince, 
independent  of  the   produce  of  the  taxes  which 
was  to  center  in  their  hands,  as  being  a  company 
of  finance,  they  had  procured  a  new  channel  as  a 
commercial    company,    through    which    immenfe 
riches  were  expected  to  come  in. 

Since  the   Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,    pe- 
rifhed   on    the  banks  of  the  MimTippi,  about  the 
year  1538,  it   was   generally  believed  that   thofe 
regions    contained  immenfe  treafures.     It  was   a 
matter   of   doubt  where  thefe  riches  were  to   be 
found  ;  but  {till  the  celebrated  mines  of  St.  Barbe 
were  talked   of  with  rapture.     If  they  feemed  to. 
be  forgotten  at  times,  this  temporary  neglect  ferv- 
ed  only  to  quicken  the  attention  of  the  people  to* 
wards  them.     Law  availed  himfelf  of  this  credit 
lity,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  increafe  it 
by  myfterious  reports.     It  was  rumoured  as  a  fe- 
cret  that  thefe  and  many  other  mines  had  at  length 
been  djfeovered,  but  that  thev  were  far  richer  than 

they 
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they  were  generally  fuppofed  to  be.     To  give  the  book. 
greater  weight  to  this  fa  lie  report,  which  had   al-    XV I. 
ready  gained  too  much   credit,  a   number  of  mi- 
ners were  fent  over  to  work  thefe  mines,  which 
were  imagined  to  be  fo  valuable,  with  a  body  of 
troops  fufficient  to  defend  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  Ridden,  imprcffion 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  novelty.  Every  one  was  eager  to  obtain  a  fhare 
in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeculaticn,  fcheme 
and  expectation  was  directed  to  this  channel. 
The  MifTifippi  became  the  grand  object  and  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  purluits.  The  adventurers 
were  not  content  with  a  bare  affociation  with  the 
company  which  had  obtained  the  difpefal  of  that 
fine  country  :  they  were  applied  to  from  all  quar- 
ters for  large  tracts  of  land  for  plantations,  which, 
it  was  given  out,  were  to  yield  in  a  few  years  the 
centuple  of  what  mould  be  laid  out  upon  them. 
Whether  they  were  led  by  motives  of  interefr,  or 
acted  from  conviction,  or  were  feduced  by  flattery, 
certain  it  is  that  thole  who  were  accounted  the 
mod  intelligent  men  in  the  nation,  the  richeft  and 
the  higheft  in  repute,  were  the  mod  forward  in 
forming  thefe  fettlements,  Others  were  induced 
by  their  example,  and  thole  whofe  fortunes  would 
not  permit  them  to  become  proprietors,  follicired 
to  have  the  management  of  the  plantations,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  work  in  them. 

During    this    general    infatuation,  all    perfons 
who  offered   themfelves,    whether   natives  or  fo- 
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Boo  k  feigners,  were  promifcuoufly  and  carelefsly  crowded 
xvi.     into  fhips.     They  were  landed  upon  the   fands  of 

* — v — 'the  Biicxi,    where    they   perifhed    by    thoufands, 
with  want  and  vexation.     They  might  have  been 
conveyed  up   the  Miififippi,  and    landed    imme- 
diately upon  the  country  they  were   to  clear;  but 
the  managers  of  the  enterpriie,  never  thought  of 
fending    proper   boats   for   that    purpofe.     Even 
after  they  found  that    the  fhips  coming  from  Eu- 
rope could  fail  up  the  river,  the  head  quarters  (rill 
continued  to  be  fatal   to  thofe  unhappy  and  nu- 
merous victims  that  had  fallen  a  facrifke  to  a  po- 
litical   impofture.     The   head   quarters  were    not 
removed  to  New  Orleans  till  five  years  after,  that 
is,  till  hardly  any   were   left  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  quit   their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpects/. 

But  at  this   period,  when    it  was  too  late,  the 
charm    was    difiblved,    and  the    mines   vanifhed- 
Nothing  remained  but  the   fhame  of  having  been 
milled  by   chimerical  notions.     Louifiana   fhared 
the  fate  of  thole  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,    and  are  afterwards    punifhed 
for  this  unmerited   fame,  by  being  degraded  be- 
low   their    real    worth.     This    inchanted   country 
was  now  held  in  execration.     Its  very  name  be- 
came a  reproach.     The  MiiTifippi  was   the  terror 
of  free   men.     No   recruits  were  to  be  found  to 
fend  thither,  but  fuch  as    were  taken  from  prifons 
and  houies  of  ill  fame,     It  became  the  receptacle 
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of  the  lowed  and  mod  profligate  perfons  in  the  b  o  o  k 
kingdom.  xvr. 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  fettlement 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  ?  Vicious  men  will  nei- 
ther people  a  country,  nor  labour  •,  nor  continue 
long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thofe  miferable  per- 
fons who  had  been  tranfported  into  ihefe  lavage  cli- 
mates, went  into  the  Englifh  or  Span'ifh  fettle- 
ments,  to  exhibit  the  difagreeabie  view  of  their 
diftrefs  and  mifery.  Others  foon  perifhed  from 
the  infection  they  were  tainted  with,  before  they 
had  left  Europe.  The  greater  number  wandered 
in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  in  the  woods,  till  hunger 
and  wearinefs  pur  an  end  to  their  exigence.  No- 
thing was  yet  begun  in  the  colony,  though  twenty- 
five  millions  of  livres  *  had  been  funk  there. 
The  managers  of  the  company  that  advanced 
thefe  vail  fums,  ridiculoufly  pretended  that  in  the 
capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the  plan  of  fuch 
undertakings  as  were  fit  for  America.  Paris,  un- 
acquainted with  its  own  provinces,  which  it  de- 
fpifes  and  exhaufts,  would  have  fubmitted  every 
thing  to  the  operations  of  thefe  hafty  and  frivolous 
calculators.  From  the  office  of  the  company, 
they  pretended  to  regulate  and  direct  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Louifiana,  and  to  impofe  various  re- 
itraints  upon  them,  which  were  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exclufive  charter.  Had  they  granted 
fome  trifling  encouragements  to  citizens  of  cha- 
racter, who  might  have  been  invited  to  fettle  in 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  colony,  by  fccuring  to  them  that  liberty  which 
xvi.  every  man  covets,  that  property  which  every  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  own  labour,  and 
that  protection  which  is  due  from  every  lbciety  to 
its  members  *,  fuch  encouragements  as  thefe, 
given  to  proprietors  well  informed  of  their  real 
intereft  and  property,  directed  by  the  circu  al- 
liances of  the  place,  would  have  been  productive 
of  far  greater  and  more  lafting  effects  •,  and  would 
have  eftablifhed  more  extenfive,  folid,  and  pro- 
fitable fettlements,  than  any  the  company  could 
ever  have  formed  with  all  their  treafures,  difpenfed 
and  managed  by  agents  who  could  neither  have 
the  knowledge  requifite  to  conduct  fo  many  va- 
rious operations,  nor  even  be  influenced  by  any 
immediate  intereft  in  their  fuccefs. 

The  miniftry,  however,  thought  it  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  to  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company  ;  which 
was  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  all  its  intereft,  to 
obtain  permiffion  to  alienate  that  part  of  its  pri- 
vilege. It  was  even  obliged  to  purchafe  this 
favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of 
1,450,000  livres  :*  there  being  fome  ftates  where 
the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin,  that  of  being 
exempt  from  it,  and  that  of  acquiring  a  fortune* 
are  equally  fold  •,  becaufe  good  or  evil,  whether 
public  or  private,  may  prove  an  object  of  finance. 
But  after  all,  what  was  to  become  of  this  country, 
which   had   hern   alternately    fo   highly  extolled, 
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and  fo  much  depreciated,  when  it  rame  to  be  in  b  o  o  k 
reality  a  national  pofTefTion  ?  xvi. 

Louisiana  is  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the  ^"^^ 
fouth  by  'he  lea  •.  on  the  eaft  by  Carolina  •  on  the  dimate, 

J  J  fertility, 

weft  by  New  Mexico  \  and  on  the  north  by  that  part  and  origi- 
of  Canada  whofe  unknown  lands  are  fuppofed  to  bkants  of 
extend  as  far  as  Hudfon's  bay.     It  is  impoffible  to  LouiW- 
afcertain  the  exact  length  of  it  \  but  ic  is  thought 
to  be  about  two  hundred  leagues  broad,  between 
the  Englim  and  Spanilh  fettlements. 

In  fo  extenfive  a  country,  the  climate  cannot  be 
every  where  the  fame.  It  was  in  no  place  found 
to  be  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
latitude.  Lower  Louifiana,  though  in  the  fame 
degree  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  is  no  hotter  than 
the  fouth  of  France  -,  and  thofe  parts  of  it  that  are 
fituated  in  the  35th  and  36th  degrees,  are  no 
warmer  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother 
country.  This  phcenomenon,  which  feems  fo  extra- 
ordinary to  a  common  obferver,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  natural  philofopher,  from  the  thick  forefts 
which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  heating  the 
ground  ;  the  numberlefs  rivers  which  keep  it  con- 
ftantly  damp  ;  and  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  north  over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  fky  is  feldom  clouded  \  the  fun,  which 
gives  life  to  every  thing,  Ihining  almoft  every 
day.  Whenever  it  rains,  the  mowers  are  heavy  : 
but  as  they  feldom  happen,  the  want  of  them  is 
amply  compenfated  by  copious  dews. 

The 
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BOOK  The  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo 
xvi.  in  upper  than  in  lower  Louifiana.  In  this  happy 
climate,  the  women  are  bleiTed  with  a  pleafing 
figure,  and  the  men  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  difordcrs  m 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  have  fewer  infirmities  in 
old  age  than  the  Europeans. 

The  foil  mult  have  appeared  excellent  before 
it  was  tried.  It  abounded  with  wild  fruits,  very 
pleafant  to  the  tafle.  It  furnifhed  a  liberal  pro- 
vifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds  and  wild  beafts. 
The  meadows,  on  which  no  art  or  labour  had 
been  beftowed,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and 
bifons.  Perhaps',  no  trees  are  to  be  found  com- 
parable to  thofe  of  Louifiana  for  height,  variety, 
and  thicknefs.  If  it  affords  no  woods  for  dying, 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  only  produced  between  the 
tropics.  Since  the  foil  has  been  tried  in  fcveral 
difuicls,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  culture. 

The  fource  of  that  famous  river  which  divides 
this  immenie  country,  almoft  in  two  equal  parrs, 
from  north  to  fouth,  has  never  yet  been  d)ico^ 
vered.  The  bolder!:  travellers  have  not  gone 
higher  than  about  a  hundred  leagues  above  the 
fali  of  St.  Anthony,  the  courfe  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  pretty  high  cafcade,  about  the  46th 
decree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  iea, 
which  is  about  700  leagues  diftant,  the  navigation 
is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted.  The  Miflippi* 
after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illinois, 
the  Miflburi,  the  Wabache,  and  a  great  number 
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cf  fmalier  rivhrs,  maintains  an  interrupted  courfe,  book 
till  i!  fails  into  the  ocean.  All  circumftances  con-  XVI. 
cur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  widened 
near  a  hundred  leagues,  and  that  its  bottom  is 
almoft  recent  ground,  fince  not  a  fingie  ftone  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  fca,  throws  up  here  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds, 
b  ughs  and  (tumps  of  trees,  that  the  Miffifippi  is 
continually  warning  down  •,  which  different  mate- 
rials being;  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  be- 
ing colle&ed  together,  form  themfelves  into  a  folic! 
mate,  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation  of 
this  vaft  continent.  Another  ftill  more  finking 
fingu!a:v:y,  and,  perhaps,  no  where  elie  to  be 
met  with,  is  that  the  waters  of  this  great  river, 
when  once  they  are  diverted  from  their  channel, 
never  return  into  it.     The  reafon  is  this-. 

The  MiiTifippi  is  annually  fweiled  by  the  melt- 
ins;  of  the  northern  fnows,  which  begins  in 
March,  and  continues  for  about  three  months. 
The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at  the  up- 
per part,  it  feldom  overflows  on  the  eaft  fide,  till 
it  comes  within  fixry  leagues  of  the  fea,  nor  on 
the  well,  till  within  a  hundred  leagues  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  low  lands  which  we.  imagine  to  be  re- 
cent. Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confidence,  produce 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  large  reeds,  in  which 
all  extraneous  bodies  warned  down  the  river,  are 
entangled.  Thefe  bodies  all  joining  together, 
and  added  to  the  dune  that  fills  up  the  interfaces,, 

in 
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B  o  o  K  *n  procefs  of  time  form  a  mafs,  which  raifes  the 
xvi.    banks  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground  ;  fo  that 

%  "  v  '  the  waters,  once  overflowed,  are  prevented  by 
this  obftacle  from  the  pofllbility  of  returning  into 
their  former  channel ;  and  are  therefore,  forced 
to  make  a  pafifage  for  themfelves  through  the 
fands  into  the  fea. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Mifllfippi 
are  alone  confidered,  the  navigation  appears  to  be 
eafy  •,  but  this  is  an  error.  It  is  very  tedious* 
even  in  coming  down,  becaufe  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous by  night  in  dark  weather,  and  becaufe  the 
light  canoes  made  of  bark,  which  are  fo  conve- 
nient on  all  other  rivers,  are  ufelefs  upon  this.  It 
requires  larger  boats,  which  are  confequently  hea- 
vier, and  not  fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  as  the  river  is  always  full  of  trees 
that  fall  from  its  own  banks,  or  float  into  it  from 
other  rivers  it  receives,  the  boats  would  be  in 
continual  danger  of  (hiking  againft  the  boughs 
or  roots  of  fome  tree  lying  under  water.  The 
difficulties  are  greater  flill  in  going  up  the  river. 

At  a  certain  diftance  from  land,  before  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Miflifippt,  care  mud  be  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  the  floating  wood  that  is  come  down 
from  Louifiana.  The  coaft  is  fo  fiat,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues,  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties 
iifelf  into  the  Tea,  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  are  conftantly  varying,  and  mod 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  of  water.     When  a 

veflel 
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veffel  has  happily  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles,  book: 
fhe  may  fail  without  any  great  difficulty,  ten  or  XVI. 
eleven  leagues,  by  an  open  and  Tandy  country. v  y-* 
The  boats  on  each  fide,  are  covered  with  thick 
forefts,  that  wholly  intercept  the  winds.  Such  a 
dead  calm  prevails,  that  it  commonly  takes  up  a 
month  to  fail  twenty  leagues  -,  and  this  is  only  to 
be  effected*  by  fucceffively  fattening  the  cordage 
to  ibme  <^reat  tree.  The  difficulty  is  increafed  in 
failing  beyond  the  foreft,  which  terminates  at  the 
detour  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  by  a  crefcent 
that  (huts  almoft  clofe.  The  reft  of  the  naviga- 
tion, upon  a  ftream  lb  rapid,  and  fo  full  of  cur- 
rents, is  performed  in  boats  that  go  with  oars  and 
fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from  one  point  of 
land  to  another  •,  and  though  they  fet  out  by 
break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progreis,  if  they  have  advanced  five  or 
fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening.  The  Eu- 
ropeans engaged  in  this  navigation,  are  attended  by 
fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  follow  by  land,  and 
fupply  them  with  fubfittence  during  the  three 
months  and  a  half  that  are  employed  in  going 
from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

These  are  the  only  difficulties  the  French  have 
met  with,  in  forming  fettlements  in  the  vaft  re- 
gion of  Louifiana.  The  Englifh,  fettled  in  the 
eaft,  were  tco  affiduoufly  employed  in  their  plan- 
tations, to  neglect  them  for  the  fake  of  ravacrin^ 
diftant  regions,  and  have  fddom  fucceeded  in  re- 
ducing, even  for  a  fhort  time,  the  fmall  wandering 
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Boo  K  nations  between  the  two  colonies.    The  Spaniards, 
xvi.    unfortunately  for  themfelves,   were  more  turbulent 

1 — v — 'in  the  weft.  The  defire  of  removing  a  neighbour 
whofe  reftlefs  difpofition  might  one  day  be  preju- 
dicial to  them  in  New  Mexico,  induced  them  in 
1720  to  form  the  plan  of  a  fettlement  far  beyond 
the  lands  which  till  then  had  terminated  their 
boundaries.  The  numerous  caravans  that  were 
to  compole  this  new  colony,  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fe,  with  all  the  requifites  for  a  permanent  habita- 
tion. They  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages,  whom  they  wanted  to  induce  to  join  with 
them  in  extirpating  an  indigenuous  nation,  who 
were  neighbours  and  enemies  to  the  Ozages,  and 
whofe  territory  they  intended  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  accidentally  miffed  their  way,  and  came 
directly  to  that  nation  whofe  ruin  they  were  me- 
ditating -,  and  miftaking  thefe  Indians  for  the 
Ozages,  communicated  their  defigns  without  any 
referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miflburys,  who  became  ac- 
quainted by  this  fingular  miftake  with  the  danger 
that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  diflembled  his 
refentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  under- 
taking, and  only  dented  two  days  to  afiemble  his 
warriours.  When  they  were  armed  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thoufand,  they  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  tfiey  had  amufed  with  feafting,  and 
dancing,  and  whom  they  found  fad  afleep,  and 
maflacred   them    all,    without   diilinction   of  acre 


or 
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or    fex.     The   chaplain    who    alone   efcaped    the  B  o  o  K 
(laughter,  owed  his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity    xvi. 
of  his  drefs.     This  cataftrophe  having  fecured  the 
tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide  where  it  was 
moft  threatened,  it  could  only  be  molefled  by  the 
natives  •,  but  thefe  were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  na- 
tions, none  of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  en- 
mity with  each  other,  though  feparated  by  im- 
meni'e  deferts.  Moft  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode, 
and  generally  worfhipped  the  fun.  Their  houfes 
were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven  with  each 
other,  and  fattened  to  a  number  of  flakes.  Thofe 
who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts.  They  lived  upon 
the  produce  of  hunting  and  fifhing.  upon  maize, 
and  iome  jporftanetms  fruits.  Their  cuftoms  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada,, 
but  they  had  not  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  and 
courage,  of  quicknefs  and  fagacity  \  and  their 
character  was  lefs  marked.  Whatever  natural 
caules  might  contribute  to  this  difference,  the  fa-, 
vages  of  Louifiana  were  under  the  dominion  of 
chiefs  who  exercifed  almoft  an  abfolute  authority 
over  them. 

Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natches  were  the 
only  'people  that  excited  any  attention.  They 
paid  obedience  to  one  man,  who  (tiled  himfelf 
GREAT  SUN  •,  becaufe  he  bore  upon  his  bread 
the  image  of  that  luminary,  from  which  he  claim- 
ed  his   defcent.     The   whole  -bufinefs   of  g'overn- 
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Book  merit,  war,  and  religion  defended  upon  him.  The 
XVI.     whole  univerfe,  cculd    not,  perhaps,  have    fliewn 
fuch  at  tyrant.     The   wife  of  this   fun,  as  he  was 
called,  was    invefted   with    the   iarne  authority    as 
himfelf.   When  any  of  thefe  enflaved  favages  had 
the  misfortune  to    difpleafe    any   of  his  fuperiors, 
they  ufed   to  fay   to  their  guards,  Rid  me  of  that 
dog,  and  were  inftantly   obeyed.     All   labour  was 
nndcrraken   in  common,  and  entirely   for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  ruler,  who  difiributed   the  produce  as 
he  thought  proper.     Cn    the  demiie  of  either  the 
hufband    or   the  wife,  their   guards  always  killed 
thernfelves,  that  they  might  attend  and  l^rve  them 
in  the  next  world.     The  religion  of  the  Natches, 
which  had  much  the    fame  tenets  as  that  of  other 
favages,  had    more  ceremonies,  and  confequently 
was    attended     with     more    rnifehievous    effects. 
There   was,    however,    but  one    temple  for   the 
whole    nation  :    and    accidentally  it   once    caught 
fire,     which    occs Honed  a    general   confternatiom 
They   tried    in   vain    to  ftop   the   progrefs  of  the 
flames.     Some  mothers  threw  their  children    into 
them,  and    at   length    the    fire  was  exrinquifhed. 
The  next  day  thefe   barbarous    heroines   were  ex- 
tolled in  a  difcourfe  delivered  by  the  defpotic  pon- 
tiff.    It  is  thus  that  his  authority  was   maintained. 
It  is  aitonifhing  how  fo   poor   and  fo  favage  a  na- 
tion  could  ,be  fo    cruelly  en  (laved.      But  fu  perdi- 
tion accounts    for  all    the  unreaibn able  actions  of 
men.     That    alone   could    deprive  a  nation  of  its 
liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofe. 

The 
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The  country  inhabited  bv  the-  Natches,  on  the  B  o  o  K 
banks  of  the  Miflifippi,  was  however  plea'ant  and  xvr. 
fertile.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  fifit  French- 
men who  failed  up  the  river.  Far  from  oppoflrig 
their  intention  of  fettling  there,  thefe  people  affil- 
ed them  in  it.  A  mumd  inrerchange  6r  good 
offices  laid  the  foundation  of  a  i-iiing  rrieh'Mijp 
between  the  two  nations.  THi-i  might  have  taken 
place  had  not  the  avidity  of  the  Europeans  weak- 
ened the  connection.  They  at  firft  defired  only 
to  agree  for  the  productions  of  the  country;  but 
afterwards  fet  their  own  price  upon  them  ;  and  at 
laft  they  found  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
have  them  for  nothing.  Their  audacity  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  drove  the  old  inhabi- 
tants from  the  fields  they  had  cleared. 

These  acls  of  tyranny  incenfed  the  favages,  In 
vain  had  they  recourfe  to  intreaties,  and  to  force. 
Every  expedient  was  either  ufelefs  or  prejudicial 
to  them.  Driven  to  defpair  they  at  length  endea- 
voured to  engage  ail  the  eafiern  nations,  whole 
difpofitions  they  were  acquainted  with,  to  join  in 
the  common  caufe  of  vengeance,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1729,  they  fuceeeded'in 
forming  a  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  afTaffinate  all  their  opprefTors  at  the  fame  . 
inftant.  As  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to 
the  confederate  nations,  they  agreed  to  count  a 
certain  number  of  bits  of  wood.  One  of  thefe 
was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and  the  fitt  was  to  be 
the  fignai  for  the  maifacre. 

D  2  The 
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Book  The  wife  of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of 
xvl.  the  plot,  by  a  fon  (he  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She 
mentioned  it  three  or  four  times  to  the  French 
commanding  officer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
acquainted  him  with  all  the  particulars.  This  in- 
telligence was  difregarded  ;  but  fhe  ftill  perfifted 
in  her  refolution  of  faying  thofe  Grangers  whom  af- 
fection had  made  her  confider  as  natives.  Though 
flie  interefted  herfelf.  ib  warmly  for  the  whole  na- 
tion merely  from  attachment  to  the  French  fettled 
in  her  own  town,  yet  ihe  determined  to  fave  thofe 
fhe  had  never  feen,  even  at  the  peril  of  thofe  fhe 
was  acquainted  with.  Her  authority  as  wife  of  the 
fun,  giving  her  free  accefs  to  the  temple,  where 
the  bits  of  wood  were  depciited,  me  took  away 
one  or  more  of  them  every  day,  at  the  hazard  of 
hafttn'ng  the  deft  ruction  of  thofe  French  who 
were  near  her,  fince  this  was  neceiTary,  in  order 
to  infure  the  fafety  of  the  red.  Every  thing  hap- 
pened as  me  expected.  The  Natches  on  the  day- 
indicated  by  the  fignaj  agreed  upon,  not  doubt- 
ing but  all  their  allies  were  at  that  inftant  per- 
petrating the  fame  tragical  fcene,  h\l  upon  the 
French,  and  deftroyed  them  •,  but  as  the  bits  of 
wood  had  not  been  ftolen  from  the  other  confoira- 
tors,  all  remained  quiet  ;  and  this  circumftancc 
alone  faved  the  rifing  colony.  In  cafe  of  a  furprife, 
they  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  lb  many  enemies,  but 
a  few  rotten  pales,  ill  defended  by  a  handful  of 
undiiciplined  vagabonds,  almolt  unarmed. 


But 
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But  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authority  was  veiled,  book 
did  not  lofe  that  pretence  of  mind   which  courage    xvi. 
infpires.     The  lets  he  was  able  to  refill,  the   more        *c""w 
haughtinefs  he  affected.     Thefe  appearances   had 
fuch  an  effect,  that  either   for   fear  of  being  fuf- 
pe&ed,  or  in  hopes  of  pardon,  many  of  the  con- 
fpirators  joined    with  him   to  deftroy  the  Hatches. 
'I  his  nation   was    put  to  the   J  word,  their  houfes 
were  burnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left  but 
the  place  they  had  formerly  occupied. 

Some  few,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, who  happened  to  be  difperfed  at  a  diftance 
from  the  center  of  their  dominions,  had  rime  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Chickafaws,  the  moff  in- 
trepid nation  in  Louifiana.  This  nation  had  en- 
tered with  greater  warmth  into  the  league  againft 
the  French,  than  the  red  •,  their  undaunted  and 
generous  fpirit  made  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  which 
are  inviolable  among  all  favages,  flill  more  facrcd 
to  them  •,  fo  that  no  perfon  dared  at  firft  to  infift 
on  their  delivering  up  the  Natches,  to  whom  they 
had  afforded  refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  Jbon  af- 
ter fucceeded  Perrier,  had  the  boldnefs  to  demand 
that  thofe  fugitives  Ihould  be  given  up.  The  In- 
dians had  the  courage  to  rcfufe';  and  he  immedi- 
ately fent  out  all  the  troops  of  the  colony  againft 
them  in  1736.  They  formed  two  feparate  corps  ; 
one  was  repulfed  with  considerable  lofs  before  the 
principal  fort  of  the  (  hickafawsj  the  other  was  to- 
tally defeated  in  the  open  field.  A  fecond  attempt 
was  made  four  years  after  to  fubdue  them  with 

D  3  frefh 
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book  frefh  forces  from  Europe  and  Canada.  The  French 

xvi.     arms  were   as  unfuccefsful  as  before,  till  Tome  for- 

*      v~"/tunate    incidents    brought  on   an    accommodation 

with  che  Indians.     Since  that  period,  nothing  has 

disturbed  the  repofe  of  Louifiana.     We  mall  now; 

fee  to  what  degree  of  profperjty  this   long  peace 

has  railed  the  colony, 
what  the       The  coafts  pf  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated 

French 

have  done  on   the    gr.lph    of   Mexico,    are  in    general    flat, 
Uli"  oiten   overflowed,  and  every   where  covered  with 
fine  land,  as  white    as   (now,  and  entirely  barren. 
They  are   neither  inhabited  nor  capable  of  being 
fo.     No  forts  have  ever  been  erected  upon   thefe 
coafts,  became  there  is  no  poiTibility  of  invading 
or   making  a  defcent  upon  them.     The    French 
have  not  edablifhed  any  iettlements  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  MifTmppi..    The  had,  indeed,  formed  fome 
defigns  on   the  bay  of  St.  Barnard  in  1721  •,  but 
they  mifcarried  by    the  neglect  of  the  officer  who 
-  was    intruded   with    the  execution  of  them.     In- 
dead  of  obeying   the  orders   that  had  been  given 
him,  he  entered  the  river  Magdalena,  which  lay 
in  his  way,  failed  up  five  or  fix  leagues  of  it,  car- 
ried off,  a  few  favages,  and  returned  to  the  place 
from  whence  he  came.     The  next  year,  when  an 
attempt  was  made   to   correct  this   midake,  the 
pod  was  occupied  by  fome  Spaniards  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

To  the  ead  of  the  Miffifippi  is  fituated  Ford 
Mobile,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
name.,  the  courfe  of  which  extends  no  kfs  than 

one 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues.     It  is  intended  as  b  o  o  K 
a  check  upon  the  Chaclaws,  the  Alibamous,  and    xvi. 
fome  fmalier  tribes,  to  keep  them  in  alliance  withv~~sr 
France,  and  to  fecure  their  tar  traxie.     The   Spa- 
niards of  Penfacola  buy   up   feme   provisions  and 
merchandife  at  this  fettle ment, 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mimfippi,  which  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  fame  Situation.  Many  of  them 
are  often  dry.  Some  will  only  admit  boats  and 
cances,  and  there  is  but  one  that  can  receive  mips 
of  five  hundred  tons  burthen.  On  the  channel 
through  which  they  mufx  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel 
is  built,  which  is  called  La  Baliie.  Twenty  leagues 
higher  up  are  two  forts  which  flank  both  fides  of 
the  river,  and  defend  it  from  all  attacks.  Though 
in  themfelves  but  indifferent,  they  would  yet  be 
able  to  eppoie  the  pafifage  of  a  hundred  mips,  es- 
pecially as  only  one  (hip  could  come  in  at  a  time, 
and  even  that  could  neither  call  anchor,  nor  come" 
to  a  mooring  at  that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  the  firft  Settlement  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf.  It  is  thirty  leagues  diftant  from  the 
fea.  It  was  begun  in  1717,  but  made  no  pro- 
grefs  till  1722,  when  it  became  the  chief  place  of 
the  colony.  At  this  period,  the  plan  of  a  hand- 
fome  citv  was  traced  cut,  which  has  been  era- 
dually  and-  infenlibly,  as  it  were,  railed.  The 
ftrests  are  all  ftraighr,  ztA  crofs  each  other  at 
right  angles.  7  hey  form  fixry-five  detached  pieces 
of    ground,    each    containing  fifty    toifes  Square, 
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Book  which  are  divided   into    twelve  parcels  for  as  ma- 
xvi.     ny  inhabitants  to  build  upon.     The  huts   which 

*  v '  formerly  covered  this  great  fpace  are  jiow  trans- 
formed into  commodious  houfes  mollly  built  with 
brick.  The  are  all  furrounded  with  canals,  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  This  was  thought 
to  be  a  neceflary  precaution  againft  the  floods. 
This  city,  intended  to  be  the  center  of  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony, 
was  built  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  The  landing 
is  fo  eafy  that  the  largelt  fhips  need  only  make  a 
little  bridge  with  planks  in  order  to  unload  their 
goods.  But  when  the  waters  are  high,  it  is  ne- 
ceiTary  they  fhould  haften  their  departure,  becaufe 
the  quantity  of  wood  that  floats  down  the  river  at 
that  time  would  accumulate  in  the  anchoring 
place,  and  cut  the  largeit  cables  afunder. 

The  buildings  are  ranged  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  on  both  fides  of  the  river.  Below  New  Orleans, 
they  extend  but  five  leagues,  and  are  not  very 
ccnfiderable.  Lower  clown  the  land  begins  to  di- 
minifh  in  width,  and  continues  confiantly  to  de- 
creafe  till  it  comes  to  the  lea.  Upon  this  neck  of 
land,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  fands  and  marfhes 
which  afford  no  fheker  to  the  human  fpecies,  and 
are  only  fit  for  the  reception  of  water  fowls  and 
Mofchettoes.  The  plantations  up  the  MifTifippi, 
reach  ten  leagues  above  the  town.  The  molt  dif- 
tant  have  been  cleared  by  Germans,  who  with  in- 
defatigable labour  have  erected  two  villages,  inha- 
bited by  the  moil  induftrious  men  in  the  colony. 

1$ 
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In  all  this  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated  book 
.  land,  the  river   has  been  embanked,  to   preferve     xvi. 
the    lands   from     the    inundations,    which    return v 
regularly   every  fpring.     The   bank    is   preferved 
by  broad  ditches,  cut  round  every  field,  to  drain 
off  the  waters,  which  might  otherwife  overthrow 
this  dike. 

Throughout  the  whole  fpace,  the  foil  is  very 
muddy,  and  extremely  proper  for  productions  that 
require  a  moid  fituation.  When  it  becomes  necefla- 
ry  to  break  up  any  frefh  ground,  the  great  reeds 
with  which  it  is  overrun  are  fir  ft  cut  down.  As 
foon  as  they  are  dry,  they  are  fet  fire  to.  If  the 
earth  is  then  but  ever  fo  flightly  ftirred,  it  pro- 
duces great  plenty  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all 
forts  of  grain,  pulfe  or  other  vegetables,  that  are 
fovvn  upon  it,  except  wheat,  which  runs  to  grafs 
from  the  too  great  Juxuriancy  of  the  foil. 

Possibly  the  inhabitants,  which  are  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  might  have  been  more 
judicioufly  difpofed  four  or  five  hundred  paces  fur- 
ther off,  or  even  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league, 
upon  fo me  little  eminences,  which  are  vefyffequertt 
near  that  fpot.  A  more  pure  air  and  a  good  bot- 
tom would  have  been  found  there,  and,  probably, 
wheat  would,  have  fucceeded,  when  the  woods  had 
been  cleared.  The  fertility  of  the  grounds,  if 
left  open  to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river, 
could  not  have  been  equalled,  becaufe  the  v/a- 
ters,  as  they  fubfided,  would  constantly  have  en- 
riched them  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  flime,  which 

wo  eld 
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BOOK  vvould  have  greatly  promoted  vegetation.  In  pro- 
xvi.  cefs  of  time,  both  fides  of  the  Miffifippi  would 
have  been  enriched  by  extenfive  paftures  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  -9  a  range  of 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  of  rice,  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  This  glo- 
rious profpect  might  have  been  extended  from 
New  Orleans,  ail  over  the  lower  Louifiana-,  and 
thus  a  fecond  France  would  have  appeared  in 
America. 

Instead  of  this  delightful  profpect,  ten  leagues 
above  New  Orleans,  begins  an  immenfe  defert, 
where  there  are  only  two  wretched  towns,  inha- 
bited by  favages.  This  deiert  extends  thirty 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  place  called  Pointe  Coupee, 
which  is  the  work  of  European  indufhy.  Plere 
thz  Miffifippi  formerly  made  a  confiderable  bend. 
Some  Frenchmen,  by  digging  at  the  bottom  cf  a 
rivulet  that  ran  behind  a  point'  of  land,  brought 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  They  flowed  with 
fuch  impetuofity  into  this  new  channel,  that  they 
entirely  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the  point,  and 
by  this  circumftance  the  navigation  has  been  made 
.fhorter  by  fourteen  leagues.  The  old  bed  of  the 
river  was  loon  dry,  and  was  covered  with  fuch 
large  trees  as  aftonifhed  all  who  had  feen  them 
fpring  up.  This  happy  change  gave  life,  {labi- 
lity ana  fame  to  one  of  the  beft  fettlements  in  that 
country. 

The  inhabitants,  titled  on  both  fides  of  the  ri- 
ver, have  embdliihed   their  habitations   with  all 

kinds 
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kinds  £t  European  fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have  book 
degenerate^.    For  their  own  confumption  they  cul-     xvi. 
tivate  rice  and  maize,  and  for  exportation  cotton, 
and  eipecialiy  tobacco.     The  fale  of  their,  timber 
is  jikewife  a.  profitable  article. 

Twenty  leagues  above  the  Pointe  Coupee,  the 
Red  river  faWs  into  the'  Miffifippi  -,  upon  which 
the   French  have  built  a  fort  thirty-five  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  it.     It  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Natfitoches  that  this  foundation  of  power  and 
commerce  was  laid.     The  defign  was  to  convey 
into  the  colony   through   this   channel  the   gold 
and   filver  of  New   Mexico,    which    had  already 
circulated   near  the  fpot.     But  thefe  hopes   were 
fruftrated  by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  little  intercourfe  they  had  with  richer  places. 
The  only  advantage  reaped  from  that  neighbour- 
hood was  that  it  fupplied  oxen  and  horfes,  which 
were  not  to  be  had  in  Louifiana,     Since  they, have 
multiplied  there,  and  no  fupplies  are  wanted  from 
abroad,  that  poit,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
not  attended  to  agriculture,  has  continually  dege- 
nerated \   and   this   lofs    is   the   more    to    be  la- 
mented, as  the  colony  of  the  Natches  is  ftill  in  a 
greater  decline. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a  hundred  and  ten 
leagues  from  the  fea,  was  the  mod  favourable 
that  Yberville  could  meet  with  in  failing- up  the 
river.  He  found  no  fpot  more  eligible  for  the 
capital  of  the  intended  colony.  All  who  viewed 
it  after  him,  were  equally  delighted  with  the  ad- 
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book  vantages  it  prefented.  The  climate  was  healthy 
xvi.  and  temperate;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  every  kind  of  culture  •,  the  ground 
high  enough  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  inunda- 
tions  -,  the  country  open,  extenfive,  well  wa- 
tered, and  within  reach  of  every  feulement  that 
might  be  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean  was 
no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  fhips.  So  flatter- 
ing a  profpect  very  foon  engaged  a  colony  of  five 
hundred  men  to  fettle  there,  when  their  intole- 
rable ambition  occafioned  their  total  deftruclion  by 
the  hands  of  the  exarperated  favages.  Thofe  who 
came  after  to  fupply  their  place,  and  avenge  their 
death,  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to  any  greater 
degree  of  profperity,  either  becaufe  they  were 
negligent,  or  met  with  frefh  difficulties. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  above  the  Nat- 
ches  is  the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have 
become  very  confiderable,  if  the  nine  thoufand 
Germans,  railed  in  the  Palatine  with  a  view  to 
form  it,  had  arrived  there  fafe.  They  were  an 
honeft  and  induftrious  people,  but  they  all  perifh- 
ed  before  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  .defti* 
nation,  The  Canadians  who  fixed  there  in  corn- 
in»  down  the  river,  found  a  delightful  climate,  a 
fruitful  foil,  eale  and  tranquillity.  As  they  had 
been  accuflomed  to  live  with  favages,  they  were 
not  averfe  from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
Akanfas,  and  thefe  alliances  v/ere  attended  with 
the  happieft  confequences.  There  never  was  the 
lead  coo! Fiefs  between  the  two  nations  united  by 

thefe 
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t.hefc  inter -marriages,  though  lb  different  from  BOOK 
each  other.  They  have  lived  in  that  (late  of  com-  XV I. 
merce,  and  that  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  which  mm^r" 
the  fluctuating  ftate  of  affairs  occafionally  required. 
■  The  like  harmony,  though  in  a  lefs  degree, 
fubfrfts  among  the  Illinois,  who  are  three  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  the  Akanfas:  for  in  America 
the  nations  are  not  contiguous  as  they  are  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  on,,  that  account  more  independent, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  no  chiefs  who 
to  combine  together,  either  to  wreft  them  from, 
or  facriftce  them  to,  each  other ;  and  render  their 
condition  fo  miferable,  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
which  they  belong.  The  nation-  of  the  Illinois, 
the  mod  northern  in  Louifiana,  was  conflantly 
overcome,  and  always  in  danger  of  being  deploy- 
ed by  the  Iroquois  and  Other  nations  from  the 
north,  when  the  French  arrived  among  them  from 
Canada.  Thefe  Europeans,  who  were  renowned  for 
their  valour  in  that  part  of  the  new  continent, 
were  favourably  received  and  their  intereft  court- 
ed, as  being  able  to  make  the  mod  vigorous  op- 
pofition  againft  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy.  The 
flrangers  have  fo  much  increafed,  that  they  fill 
fix  confiderable  villages,  while  the  natives,  who 
were  formerly  very  populous,  are  now  limited  to 
three  towns,  which  do  not  contain  above  two 
thoufand  fouls.  Both  have  forfaken  the  river  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  country,  in  order  to  fettle 
towards  the  fouth  of  it  on  the  more  pleafant  ar,d 
fertile  banks  of  the  MimTippi.     This  fetdement, 

the 
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BOOK  the  fertility  of  which   it  is  im-poflible  to  exagge- 
xvi.     rate,  is  become  the  granary  of  the  whole  colony, 
and  might  fupply  it  with  plenty  of  corn,  if  it  were 
peopled  even  as  far  as  the  fea.     But  it  is  far  from 
being  in  fo  profperous  a  ftate. 

Never  did  Louifiana  in  its  greateft  fplendour  rec- 
kon more  than  five  thoufand  white  people,  includ- 
ing twelve  hundred  men  who  compofed  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  colony.  This  fmall  number  was 
diiperfed  through  the  banks  of  the  Mifiifippi, 
along  an  extent  of  live  hundred  leagues,  and  de- 
fended by  two  or  three  bad  forts  constructed  at 
different  diftances  :  it  did  not,  however,  confift  of 
the  dregs  of  Europe,  which  France  had  fent  over 
into  America,  at  the  time  when  Law's  fyftem  was 
eftablifned.  All  thofe  miferable  men  had  fortu- 
nately perifhed  without  leaving  any  pofterity.  The 
colonifts  of  Louisiana  were  robuft  men,  arrived  from 
Canada,  or  difbanded  ibldiers,  who  had  fenfibly 
preferred,  the  labours  of  agriculture  to  a  life  of 
idlenefs,  the  natural  confequence  of  pride  and  pre- 
judice. Every  inhabitant  received  from  the  go- 
vernment, not  only  a  piece  of  ground,  with  feed 
to  low  it,  but  likewiie  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  mattock,  a 
cow  and  a  calf,  a  cock  and  fix  hens,  with  a  plenti- 
ful fupply  of  wholefome  proviiions  for  three  years. 
Some  officers  and  a  few  men  of  iubftance  had  im- 
proved thefe  rifing  fettlements  by  considerable 
plantations,  which  employed  iix  thoufand  flaves. 

But  the  produce  of  their  labour  was  very  in- 
coniiderable.     The  annual  exports  of  the  colony 

did 
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die!  not  exceed  200,000  crowns.*     They  confift-  b  o  o  k 
ed  of  rice,  planks,  maize,  and  pulie  for  the  fu-    xvi. 

gar  iflands ;  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  furs  for' w — ' 

the  mother  country. 

This  fettlemen-t,  which  feemed  intended  by  na- what  the 
tore  for    a   capital   one,  would,    probably,    have  ^ththave 

to 

profpered,  had  it  not  been  for  an  original  error  done  in 

r       r  '  .         ..........  Louifiana. 

adooted  oi:  granting:  lands  mdiicriminatelv  to  eve- 
ry  perfon  who  applied  for  them,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  defired  them.  There  would  not 
then  have  been  any  colcnifts  feparated  from  each 
other  by  deferts  of  feveral  hundred  leagues,  and 
defirous  of  forming  fnch  a  fettlement  as  would 
have  conftituted  a  fmall  ftate  in  Europe.  Had 
they  fixed  in  a  common  center,  they  might  have 
affifted  each  other,  and  living  under  the  fame  laws, 
have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-regulated 
fociety.  -As  population  increafed,  the  lands  would 
have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent.  Inflead  of 
a  few  hordes  of  favages,  we  fhould  have  feen  a 
riling  colony,  which  might  in  time  have  become  a 
powerful  nation,  and  procured  infinite  advantages 
to  France. 

The  French,  who  annually  purchafe  from  fo- 
reign powers  feventeen  millions  weight  of  to- 
bacco, would  eafily  have  been  fupplied  with  thzt 
commodity  from  Louifiana.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
thoufand  men  {killed  in  the  cultivation  of  ir, 
would  have  furnifhed  a  fufneient  quantity  for  the 

con- 
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Boo  k  confumption  of  the  whole  kingdom.     Such  were 
xvi.    the  hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they 
ordered  all  the  tobacco  plantations  in  Guiana  to 
be  deftroyed.     Convinced  that  the  lands  in  that 
province  were    adapted    to    more    important   and 
richer  cultures,  and  would  produce  necefTary  ar- 
ticles  of  greater   confequence,    they    thought   it 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to  Louifiana,  then 
in  its  infant  (late,  a  market  for  that  production, 
which  would   more   eafily  fucceed   and   bring   in 
greater  returns,    as  it  required  lefs  time,    expe-' 
rience  and  expence.     When  Law,  the  projector 
of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  diicredit,  his   mod 
rational  lchemes  were  laid  afide,  and  fhared  the 
fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offsfpring 
of  a  difordered  imagination.     The  farmers  of  the 
revenue,    who     were    gainers   by    this     miftake, 
omitted  nothing  to  encourage  it  ;  and   every  pa- 
triot muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  this  is  not  one 
of  the  leaft  mifchiefs  the  finance  has  done  to  the 
monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pro- 
cured to  the  colony,  would  have  made  it  fcnfible 
of  the  advantages  that  rnisht  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that 
country  abounds.  They  would  loon  have  been 
covered  with  cattle  ;  whafe  hides  would  have  fup- 
piied  the  mother  country  with  leather,  without 
importing  any  from  abroad,  and  whofe  nefh  when 
prepared  and  faked,  would  have  been  difpofed  of 

ia 
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in  the  iflands,  inftead  of  Irifh   beef.     Horfes  and  B  o  o  K 
mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the    xvi. 
horned  cattle,  would  have  freed  the  French  colo-     ""v~ 
nies  from   the   dependence  they  have  always   had 
upon  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceffary 
article. 

As  foon  as  the  colonics  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  induftry  to  another.  They  could  not 
pofTibly  avoid  building  (hips,  becaufe  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  country  was  covered 
with  wood  fie  for  the  hull,  and  the  fir- trees  that 
grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coaft,  would  have 
afforded  mails  and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of 
oak  for  the  planks,  and  if  there  had  been,  it  might 
have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs,  which  is  lefs  apt 
to  fplir,  bend  or  break,  and  whofe  additional 
thicknefs  might  have  compenfated  for  its  want  of 
ftrength  and  hardnefs.  They  might  eafily  have 
grown  hemp  for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  need  have  been  imported  but  iron  ;  and 
it  is  even  more  than  probable  that  there  are  iron 
mines  in  Louifiana.  It  is  likely  that  the  govern- 
ment, encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  individuals, 
would  foon  have  erected  docks  for  mip-building, 
and  ftorehoufes  ready  for  equipping  and  fitting 
out  fleets  in  America. 

The  forefts  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofes 
without  any  expence,  and  even  with  advantage, 
the  ground  would  have  been  laid  open  for  corn, 
cotton,  indigo,  rlax  or  dive-trees  >  and  even  filk 

Vol,  V.  £  might 
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Book  might  have  been  undertaken  with  fuccefs,  wherv 
xvi.  once  the  colony  had  been  fuffreierttly  populous  to 
attend  to  an  employment,  which  the  mildneis  of 
the  climate,  the  increafe  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
fome  fuccefsful  trials  had  conftantly  invited  them 
to  undertake.  In  fhort,  what  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  country,  where  the  air  is 
temperate,  and  ground  even,  frefh,  and  fertile  j 
and  which  properly  fpeaking  had  never  yet  been 
inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefsly,  by  vagabonds 
equally  detlitute  of  fkill  and  conduct. 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection it  was  capable  of,  its  harbour  would  foon 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs  and  more 
,  commodious  •,  and  this  might  have  been  done  by 
attending  conftantly  to  it,  without  incurring  any 
great  expenee.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  have 
been  fumVient  to  have  (lopped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs 
paficrs,  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
to  navigation,  with  the  Moating  trees  wafhed  down 
by  the  river.  The  whole  force  of  the  ftream  be- 
ing thus  confined  to  one  channel,  it  would  have 
become  deeper  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
bar  which  almoit  fhuts  it  up,  would,  probably, 
have  been  removed.  The  largeft  fhips  might 
then  have  failed  into  the  Miffifippi  with  more  eafe 
and  \?Scty  than  the  fmaileft  do  at  prefent.  After 
this,  thofe  thick  fbrelts  that  intercept  the  wind 
might  have  been  felled,  and  the  navigation  up 
the  river  to  New  Orleans  rendered  lefs  tedious. 
Every  art  and  icknce   and  ufeful   improvement^ 

would 
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would  have  fucceffively    appeared  to  form  a  fl^n-  book 
rifhing   and    vigorous    colony    in    that    ipacious    xv». 
plain.  -      * — ' 

But    France   overlooked  all    thefe    advantages  France 

ccqcq  Lou* 

when  me  ceded  that  country,  which  alone  could  ifianato 
compenfate  her  former  lofTes,  and  gave  it  up  to  r,:Jrdfa" 
Spain,  to  whom   it  could  only   be  a  burthen.     It  )Vh,eth1er 

1  f  ine  had  a 

may,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  remain  a  political  right  to  do 
problem,  whether  this  ceffion  was  not  alike  detri- 
mental to  both  kingdoms,  which  were  equally 
weakened  by  it  •,  the  one,  by  giving  up  what  fne 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  by  accept- 
ing what  (he  could  not  keep.  But  in  a  moral 
view,  may  it  not  be  confidered  as  an  illegal  act 
thus  to  have  fold  or  given  away  the  members  of 
the  community  to  a  foreign  power  ?  For  what 
right  has  a  prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubjects  with- 
out their  confent  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the   nation  to  the  prince,  and  no- 
thing from   the  prince  to   the  nation  ?  Are  there 
then  no   rights   but  thofe  of  princes  ?  Thefe  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.     This 
maxim  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only  with  a 
defign  of  railing  kings  above  the  people,  that  they 
themfelves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name 
of  the  deity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron  chain,    to 
bind  a  whole  nation  under  the  power  of  one  man. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mutual  tie  of  love  and  virtue,  of 
intereft  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to  one  family  the 
rule  in  the  midft  of  a  fociety, 

E  2  But 
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o  K  But  why  fhould  the  fovereign  authority  wifh  to 
xvr.  conceal  its  being  derived  from  men  ?  Kings  are 
fufficiently  informed  by  nature,  experiences  hif- 
tory»  and  their  own  confeioufhefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  poiTefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe- 
dience, why  mould  they  refufe  to  accept  from 
t^em  all  the  rights  of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmiffion,  nor  is  any 
thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  abufeof  ufurped  power. 
It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence  ;  and  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  a  prince  can  be  happy  who  commands 
only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only  through  fear  ? 
He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his  throne,  when  he  can^ 
not  reign  without  aflerting  that  he  holds  his  crown 
from  God  alone.  Every  man  may  more  truly  af- 
firm, that  he  holds  from  God  his  life,  his  liberty, 
the  unalienable  right  of  being  governed  only  by 
reafon  and  juftice.  The  welfare  then  and  fecurity 
of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law  on  which  all 
others  depend.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  real 
fundamental  law  of  all  icciety.  It  is  by  this  we 
muft  interpret  every  particular  law  which  muft  be 
derived  from  this  principle,  and  ferve  to  explain 
and  iupport  it. 

Jf  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  ceffion  which  kings  maker-between  them- 
felves,  will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of 
buying,  felling  or  exchanging  their  fubjecls  with- 
out their  confent  ?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 

them- 
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themfelves  the    barbarous   right  of  alienating   or  b  o  o  k 
mortgaging  their  provinces   and  their   fubjects  as     xvi. 

they   would  their  effects  or  eftates  5  while  the  iup-  v      * ' 

plies  granted  for  the  iupport  of  their  houfe,  the 
forefls  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  effects,  which  we  mud 
never  have  recourfe   to,  even  in  the  mod  prefilng 

exigencies  of  the   date. Methinks  I   hear  the 

voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from  Ame- 
rica, and  addrefllng  the  mother  country,  in  the 
following  terms. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  fhouldd 
deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftrangcr  ? 
Did  I  not  fpring  from  thy  loins?  Have  I  not 
fown,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
alone  ?  When  thy  mips  conveyed  me  to  thefe 
ihores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli-^ 
mate,  didd  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protect 
me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  I  not 
fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
the  country  thou  gaved  me  ?  After  having  fer- 
tilized it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained 
it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren  •,  thy 
laws  my  boad,  and  thy  name  my  pride  :  that 
name  which  I  have  driven  to  render  illudrious 
amo.ng  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.  I 
have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies  among 
the  favages.  1  flattered  myklf  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  one  day  come  in  compe. 
tition  with  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thy    , 

E  3  '*  enemies. 
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Book"  enemies.     But  thou   haft  forfaken  me.     Thou 
xvi.    "  haft  bound  me  without  my  confent  by  a  treaty, 
v""- % — J  "  the  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery. 
"  Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  couldft  thou 
"  break,  in  opposition  to   the  dictates  of  nature, 
•  "  the  ties  by  which  I   was  actached  to  thee,  every 
"  from  my  birth  ?    While  with  incefTant  and  pain- 
"  ful  toil  I  was  reftoring  to   thee  the    tribute   of 
"  nourifhment    and     fubftftence    I    had  received 
"  from  thee,  I  wifhed  for  no   other  comfort  than 
"  that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law.     That 
"  comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.     Thou  haft  torn 
"  me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  ma- 
"  fter  whom  I  did  not  approve.     Reftore  my  pa- 
"  rent  to  me  ^  reftore  me  to  him  whofe   name  I 
have   been   ufed    to  call  upon  from  my   earlieft 
infancy.     It    is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
"  mit  againft  my  will  to  a  yoke  which  I   abhor  j 
4t  but  this  fubmiflion  will  only  be  temporary.     I 
**  fhall  languifh   and  peri (h   with   grief  and  weakr 
"  nefs  ;  or  if  1  mould   recover  life  and  vigour,  it 
"  will    only    be    to  withdraw    myfelf  from    con- 
46  neclions  I  deteft  ;  though  1  ihould  even  be  com-- 
"  peiled  to  deliver  myfelf  up  to  thy  enemies  ?" 

Louisiana  being  in  fact  opprefled  by  her  new 
matters,  was  defirousof  making  off  a  yoke  which 
the  abhorred  even  before  it  was  impofed  ;  but  be- 
ing rejected  by  France  when  (he  endeavoured  to 
put  herfelf  again  under  her  protection,  fhe  re- 
turned under  the  dominion  of  the  fame  power 
from  whofe  chains  Ike  had  attempted  to  free  her- 

kit 
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felf.     The  cruelties  (lie  has  experienced  from  the  B  o  o  K 
refentment    of    an    incenfed    government,    have    xvi. 
ferved  only  to   increafe  a  hatred  already  "too  inve-     "~^'~ 
terate   to  be  forgotten.     With    fuch  difpofitions, 
the  colony  can  fcarce  flatter  itfelf  with  the  profpecl: 
of  any  degree  of  prqfperity,     Canada,  though  it 
has  iikewife  changed  its   mother  country,  will  not 
meet  with  the  fame  obftacks  to  its  improvement. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was  ^'dt~  f 

r  '■•."■'•.  J  Canada   at 

in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  con-  the  peace 
ceived.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  who  firft 
came  there,  and  v.' ho  rather  threw  themfelves  into 
this  country,  than  fettled  in  it.  Mod  of  them 
had  done  nothing;  more  than  run  about  the 
woods  -,  the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  at- 
tempted feme  cultures,  but  without  choice  or 
plan.  A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  fome- 
times  the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fubfi  lie  nee;  but 
a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  advantages.  In  1714,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thcufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livres-f-, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every  year,  was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe. 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 
were    reduced    to  wear    fkins    like  the  Indians. 

E  4  Such 

*   13,125!.  f    15,312!.   IOS. 
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BOOK  Such  was  the  diltrefsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater 
xvi.    part  of  twenty  thoufand  French,  fuppofed  to  in- 
*      v       habit  thefe  immenfe  regions. 
Pcpuhti-       The  happy  fpirit   which   at  that  time  animated 

en,   agri-  _  *    "    '*    . 

culture,  the  feveral  pans  of  the  world,  rouzed  Canada 
J^vem-'  from  that  ft  ate  of  indolence  and  inactivity  in  which 
USfnt?        it  had  fo  long  been  plunged.     It  appears  from  the 

fiiheries,  D  r         D  l  r 

induftry,    eftirriates   taken   in    1753    and    1758,  which  were 
nues  of     nearly   equal,  that   the    inhabitants  amounted    to 
Canada,     ^^qqq^  exclufive   of  the  regular  troops,    whofe 
numbers  varied  according  to  the  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many   al- 
lies difperfed   throughout  an  extent  of  1200  lea- 
cues  in  length,  and   of  confiderable  breadth,  nor 
the  16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French    fettlements,  or   in    their   neighbourhood. 
None   of  thefe   were  ever  confidered  as   fubjecb, 
though  they  lived    in  the  rnidfl.  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean   colony  :    the   fmalleft  clans  Hill  preferved 
their    independence.     All   men   talk   of   liberty, 
but   the    favage  alone  enjoys   it.     Not   only    the 
whole  nation,   but  every  individual   is  truly  free. 
The  confcioufnefs  of  his  independence  influences 
all  his  thoughts  and  acYions.     He  would  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither 
be  dazzled    with  his  fplendour,  nor  awed  by  his 
power.     It  is   his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is 
his  equal  that  he  loves  and  refpe&s,  but  he  would 
hate  a  mailer  and  deilroy  him. 

Part 
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Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in  b  o  o  K 
three  cities.     Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is    xvi 
1500  leagues  dirtant  from  France,  and  120  lea- ""* 
gues  from  the  fea.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  peniniula,  made  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  com- 
mands  a   profpect   over   extenfive    fields,    which 
ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  over  a  very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips.     It  is 
three  miles  in  circumference.     Two  thirds  of  this 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 
erecled  on  the  ramparts  that  divide  the  peninfula« 
The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built.     The  inhabi- 
tants were  computed  at  about   10,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1759.     This  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce,    and   the    feat   of  govern- 
ment. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  railed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  promifing  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifiand,  ten  leagues  long  and 
almoft  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  trie  moft 
temperate,  pleafant  and  fruitful  (pot  in  all  the 
country.     A  few  huts  thrown  up  there  as  it  we  e 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  chance  in  164a,  were  improved  to  a  regular 
xvi.     buik  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand   inha- 

*— v— '  bkants.  At  firit  it  lay  expofcd  to  the  infuks  of 
the  lavages,  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
flight  pallifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  conflructed 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  erect  forts  higher  up  the  country, 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  feen 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
rugged  and  barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen. 
The  firft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
below  Quebec ;  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  profpect  than  the  rich  borders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  ad- 
ding beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at 
intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibited  a  fuccefiion 
of  the  moil  inchanting  views.  Thefe  vvould  have 
bstn  ftili  more  delightful,  if  the  edict  of  1745 

had 
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had    facrn    pbierved,    which    forbad    the   colonift  book 

from  dividing  his  plantations,  uniefs  they  were  an 

acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres 

in   depth.     Indolent   heirs   would  not  then   have 

torn   in   pieces   the    inheritance  of  their   fathers*. 

They  would  have  been  compelled  to  form  new 

plantations  •,  and  vaft  fpaces  of  fallow  land  would 

no    longer    have   feparated    rich    and   cultivated 

plains. 

Nature    herfelf  directed   the   labours   of  the 

hufbandman,    and   taught  him   that   watery    and 

iandy  grounds,  and  thofe  where  the  pine,    the  fir 

tree  and  the  cedar  grew  folitarv,  were  unfavour- 
ed *  * 

able  to  agriculture  ;  but  wherever  he  found  a  foil 
covered  with  maple,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and 
fmali  cherry  trees,  he  might  reasonably  expect 
that  his  wheat  would  yield  twenty  times,  and  his 
Indian  corn  thirty  times  as  much  as  before,  with* 
out  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

The  plantations  though  not  equally  large,  all 
afforded  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  wants  of  their 
refpective  owners.  There  were  few  of  them  that 
did  not  yield  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
pulle,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  pienty,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep 
whole  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  final],  but  their  flefii 
was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With 
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Book  With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford 
xvi*  to  keep  a  good  number  of  horles ;  which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow. 
And  indeed  the  colonifts  took  fuch  delight  in  in- 
creafing  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter  time  they 
would  feed  them  with  the  corn  which  they  them- 
felves  wanted  fometimes'at  another  feafon. 

Such  was  the  fitilation  of  the  83,000  French, 
difperfed  or  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  upper  country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addicted  to  hunting 
and  trade  than  to  hufoandry. 

Their  firft  fettiement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ierved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  veffels  be- 
longing to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with  more 
propriety  be  -called  a  fea,  and  where  ftorms  are 
almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies 
a  tract  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in  extent.  This 
tract  is  interjected  towards  the  middle  by  the  fa- 
mous fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its  height, 
breadth  and  fhape,  and  from  the  quantity  and 
impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  accounted  the 
moil  wonderful  cataract  in   the  world.      It  was 

above 
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above  this  grand  and  awful  water  fall,  that  France  book 
had  erected  fortifications,  with  a  debon  to  prevent    xvi. 
the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival '      w      ' 
nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif* 
tinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which  ex- 
ceeds all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  prbfpecTs,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufion  of  game  and 
fifh.  Nature  has  lavifhed  all  her  bleilings  to  en- 
rich this  delightful  fpot.  But  this  was  not  the 
motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  was 
the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could 
fupply  them  with  confiderable  quantities  of  furs  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  trace  increased  very  fa  ft. 

The  iuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  poll  of  Michillimakinaih,  a  hundred  lea- 
gues further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the 
lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are  all 
three  navigable.  The  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the  natives, 
was  transferred  to  the  Streight,  where  it  con- 
tinued. 

Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are 
Ibme  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontry,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings 
between  the  mountains.  The  firit  fentiment  in- 
terefr.  infpires,  is  that  of  miilruir,  and  its  firft  im- 
pulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence.  Each  of  tliefe 
forts  was  provided  with  a  garrifon,  which  de- 
fended 
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BOOK  fended  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neigh- 
xvi.     bourhood.     There  were  in  all  8000  fouls,  who 

v—-v~'  inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonics  fettled  in 
Canada  were  not  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate 
they  inhabited.  Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country, 
fpent  their  winter  in  idlenefs,  penfively  fitting  by 
their  fire-fide.  When  the  return  of  fpring  called 
them  out  to  the  indifpenfable  labours  of  the  field, 
they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially  without 
ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly,  and  then 
returned  to  their  former  indolent  manner  of  life 
till  harveft  time.  As  the  people  were  too  proud 
or  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  every  family  was 
obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops ;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a 
fine  fummer's  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they 
are  gathering  in  their  rich  harveft.  That  of  the 
Canadians  was  confined  to  a  fmall  quantity  of 
corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacco,  a  few 
cyder-apples,  cabbage  and  onions.  This  was  the 
whole  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to 
feveral  caufes.  The  excefiive  cold  in  winter* 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  prevented  them 
from  exerting  their  abilities.  They  contracted 
fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fevere  weather  for  eight  months  fucceffively, 
that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  them  even 
in  the  fined  weather.  The  numerous  feftivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  its  in- 
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creafe  to  their  eftablifhment,  prevented  the  fir  ft  B  o  o  K 
exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progreis  of  in-  xvi, 
duftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with 
that  fpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their  indo- 
lence. Laftly,  a  paffion  for  war,  which  had  been 
purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  hold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the  la- 
bours of  hufbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely 
captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they  thought 
only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it  without 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a  conftant  fc'ene  of  diflipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination  -,  they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  inftruction. 
Their  only  paffion  was  amufement,  and  ptrfons 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  afTemblies. 
This  manner  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  women,  who  were  pofleffed  of  every 
attraction,  except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul? 
which  alone  conRitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addicted  to  coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  pafTions.  There  appeared 
in  both  fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe 
of  honour  than  of  real  honefty.  Superftition  took 
place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe 
wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo- 
nies 
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BooK  nies  will  compenfate  for  good   works,    and  that 
xvi.    crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idleness,  prejudice  and  levity  would  never  have 
gained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the  go- 
vernment been  careful  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  lafting  and  ufeful  objedls.  But  all  the 
colonics  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  a  mere  military  authority.  They  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs  of  laws. 
The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates,  was  an 
oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  in- 
terpret ;  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to 
fubniit  to  without  examination.  Delays,  rep  re - 
fentations,  excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a  power  of  punifhing  or  abfolving  merely  by  his 
word.  He  had  in  his  own  power  all  favours  and 
penalties,  rewards  and  punifhments  5  the  right  of 
imprifoning  without  the  fhadow  of  a  crime,  and  the 
Hill  more  formidable  right  of  enforcing  a  reve- 
rence for  his  decrees  as  ib  many  aels  of  juftice, 
though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his 
own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not 
exercifed  in  matters  of  military  difcipline  and  po- 
litical ■adminiftration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdicYion.  The  governor  decided  abfolutely 
and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifing  between 
the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  fortunately  very 
rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things  might  almoft 
be  laid  to  be  in  common.  This  dangerous  au- 
thority 
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thorny  fobftfttd  till    1663,  at  which  period  a  tri- b  o  o  K 
bunal  was  erecled  in  the  capital  for  the  definitive    xvi. 
trial  cf  allcaufes  depending  throughout  the  colony.'      * 
The   cuftom   of  Paris,  modified  in  conformity  to 
local  circumftances,  formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a 
mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration  of 
the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  few  fines 
of  alienation  ;  a  trifling  contribution  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards  main- 
taining the  fortifications  ;  and  fome  duties  upon 
all  goods  imported  and  exported,  which,  indeed, 
were  too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  articles 
brought  no  more  than  260,200*  livres  into  the 
treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  not  on  that  account  entirely  exempt  from 
raxes.  A  great  error  was  committed  at  the  firit 
fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers  and 
gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to  four 
leagues  in  front,  and  unlimitted  in  breadth.' 
Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of  mo- 
derate fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in  agriculture,  were 
unable  to  manage  fuch  vafl  eftates,  and  were 
therefore,  under  a  neceiHty  of  making  over  their 
lands  to  foldiers  or  planters,  upon  condition  that 
they  mould  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent  or 
homage  for  ever.  This  was  introducing  into 
America  ibmething  fimilar  to  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, which  was  fo  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The 
lord  ceded  ninety  acres  to  each  of  his  vailals,  who 
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K  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his  mill,  to  pay 
him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and  a 
bufhel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant. 
This  tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one,  maintained  a 
confide  rable  number  of  idle  people,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a  colony  ought 
to  have  been  peopled.  The  truly  ufeful  inhabi- 
tants who  were  engaged  in  laborious  employments, 
found  the  burthen  of  maintaining  an  annuitant 
nobility  increafed,  by  the  additional  exactions  of 
the  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithes  were  impofed. 
They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty-fixth  part 
cf  the  crops,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  that 
rapacious  body  •,  but  (till  this  was  an  oppreiiion  hi! 
a  country  where  the  clergy  had  property  allotted 
them  which  was  fufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  previoufly  oppofed  to  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony  from 
paying  for  the  necerTaries  that  came  from  the 
mother  country.  The  French  rniniftry  were  at 
lait  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures  in  America,  they  thought  it 
their  intereft  even  to  promote  them  in  j  706.  But 
thofe  late  encouragements  had  very  little  effect,, 
and  the  united  indudry  of  the  colonics  could  ne- 
ver produce  more  than  a  few  coarle  linens,  and 
fame  very   bad  woollens. 

The  fi  merles-  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  manufactures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  object  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
feal.     This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
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fifh,  though  he  is  not  dumb,  is  always  produced  book 
on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the    xvi. 
water.     His  head  is   fame  what  like  that  of  a  m-af-      ^ 
tiff.     He  has  four  paws  which  are  very  mort,  ef- 
pecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather  to 
crawl  than  to  walk  upon.     They  are  Hi  aped  like 
fins,  but  the  fore   feet  have    claws.     His  fkin  is 
hard  and  covered    with  fhort  hair,     He  is  at  firlt 
white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows  up. 
Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different  colours. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  fometimes  weighs  two  thoufand  pounds, 
and  feems  to  have  a  fharper  fnout  than  the  others. 
The  fmall  ones,  whofe  fkin  is  commonly  marbled, 
are  active,  and  more  dextrous  in  extricating 
themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them 
fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow  them. 

They  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  fometimes 
on  the  ice,  and  it  is  there  alio  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufualiy  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  knd.  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them  up- 
on their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into  the 
water,  then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  till  they  are  flrong  enough  to  fwim  of 
themfelves.  Moil  little  birds  Butter  about  from 
fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to  fly  abroad  ^ 
the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train  them  up  to 
encounter  the   boifterous  winds  \  it  is  not  there- 
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BOOK  fore  furprifing,  that  the  feal  produced  on  land, 
xvi     fhould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under  water. 

There  is  a -very  fmple  manner  of  fifhing  for 
thefe  amphibious  animals ;  who  are  ufed,  when 
they  are  in  the  lea  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with 
the  tide.  As  Toon  as  fome  place  is  difcovered 
where  they  refort  in  fhoals,  it  is  furrounded  with 
nets  and  flakes,  only  taking  care  to  leave  a  little 
opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At  high  water  this 
opening  is  flopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone 
down,  the  fifh  remains  on  dry  ground.  All  that  is 
r.ecefTary  is  to  kill  them.  Sometimes  the  fifher- 
men  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  them  to  their 
lurking  places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the  mo- 
ment they  put  their  heads  out  of  water  to  take  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are  eafily 
caught  •,  if  they  are  kil'ed,  they  fink  directly,  but 
are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs,  that  are  trained  up  to 
dive  for  them  feven  or  eight  fathom  under  water. 

The  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for 
muffs,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to 
make  fhoes  and  boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned, 
the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
\i  it  is  not  quite  lb  fine,  however  it  preserves  its 
colour    longer. 

The  fiefh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  bur  it  turns  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled 
dewn  to  oil  For  this  purpbfe,  it  is  fufficient  to 
let  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or  earthen  vefTel.  It 
is  thought  frequently  fufficient  to  fpread  the  fat 
upon  large  lquarcs  made  of  boards,  where  it  melcs 

of 
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of  itfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  off  through  an  opening  book 
made  for  that  purpofe.     It  keeps  clear  for  a  long    xvi. 
time,  has   no  bad  lmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment. 
It  is  ufed  for  burning  and  drefling  leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  (hips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from 
Canada  for  the  leal  frfhery  in  thegulph  of  Sr.  Law- 
rence, and  one  or  two  Ms  for  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
It  received  from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden 
with  rum,  molaffes,  coffee,  and  fugar ;  and  from 
France  about  thirty  (hips,  whofe  lading  together 
might  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  wars,  which 
was  the  moll  flourifhing  period  cf  the  colony,  the 
exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000*  Hvres  in  furs, 
8oo,coof  in  beaver,  250,000  J  in  feal  oil,  the 
fame  in  flour  and  peas,  and  150,000  livrts  §  in 
wood  of  all  kinds.  Theie  feverai  articles  put  to- 
gether, amounted  but  to  2,650,000  livres  [j  a  year, 
a  fum  inefficient  to  pay  for  the  commodities  fent 
from  the  mother  country.  The  government  made 
up  the  deficiency. 

When  the  French  were  in  pofiefiion  of  Cana- 
da, the  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  little  that 
was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fee- 
ders, did  not  continue  in  the  country,  becaufe  the 
necciTitous  ftate  of  the  colony  foon  occafioncd  it 
to  return.  This  was  a  great  obftacle  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the 
court  of  Verfailles  coined  a  particular  fort  of  mo- 
ney for  the   ufe  of  all  the  "French  ftttlements   in 
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BOOK  America,  and  fee  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  one 
xvi.  fourth  above  the  current  coin  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  this  expedient  was  not  productive  of  the 
advantages  that  were  expected,  at  leaft  with  re- 
gard to  New  France.  They,  therefore,  contriv- 
ed to  fubititute  paper  currency  inftead  of  metal, 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  other  expences 
of  government.  This  fucceeded  till  the  year  1713, 
when  the  engagements  that  had  been  made  with 
the  administrators  of  the  colony  were  not  faithfully 
obferved.  Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother  country  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit. 
They  were  at  laft  paid  off  in  1720,  with  the  lofs 
of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of 
fpecie  in  Canada  ;  but  this  expedient  lafted  only 
two  years.     The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
chargeable  and  hazardous  to  fend  money  to  France, 
and  fodid  all  the  colonies  who  had  any  remittances 
to  make  •,  lb  that  they  were  the  firft  to  follicit  the 
re-etUblifhment  of  paper-currency.     This  confid- 
ed of  cards,  on  which   were  {tamped  the  arms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  figned  by  the 
governor,    the    intendant    and    the  comptroller. 
They  were  of  twenty-four*,  twelvef,  fixj,  and 
three  livres  § ;  and  of  thirty  ||,  fifteen  **,  and  fe- 
ven  fols  and  a  half  -f-f*.     The   value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  our,  did  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion 
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lion  of  livres*.     When    this  fujs    was  not   fhM    book 
cient   for  the   demands   of  the    puuiic,   ihe   deft-     xvi. 
ciency  was  made  up  by  orders  figned   only  by  the'      *~ 
intendant.     This    was   the   fir  ft   abufe  •,    but  one 
of  ft.il  1  greater  confequence  was  that  their  number 
was  unlimited.    The  final  left  were  of  twemy  fols-j-, 
and  the  higheft  of  a  hundred  livres  J.     Thefe  oif- 
ferent  papers  circulated  in    the  colony,  and  (up- 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie   till   the   month  of  Octo- 
ber.    This  was  the  lateft  feafbn  for    the  fhips    to 
fail  from  Canada.     Then  all  this   paper  currency 
was   turned    into    bills    of   exchange   payable    in 
France  by  the  government,  which   was    fuppoied 
to  have  made  uie  of  the  value.     But  tnev  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year   1754,  t  at  the  royal  trea- 
fury   could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large    demands, 
and  was  forced  to  protract  the  payment;      An  un- 
fortunate war  that    broke    out  two  years   after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  laft  they  were  oro- 
hibited.     This   prefently   raifed    the    price    of  all 
commodities   to  an  immoderate  degree;    and  as, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king   was   the  chief  coniumer,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofsarifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from 
the  dearnefs  of  the  goods.     In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills, 
-till   their   origin   and   their   real    value  could    be 
traced.     They  amounted  to  an  alarming  number.    . 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Cana- 
da, which    in   1729   did  net   exceed  400,000  li- 
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Book  vres*,  and  before    1 749  never   were  greater  than 
xvi.    1,700,000-j-,    were    immenfe    after    that    period. 

'  v~"*  The  year  1750  coft  2,ioo,oooJ,  the  year  1 75 1, 
2,700,ooo§  ;  the  year  1752,  4,090,000}!;  the  year 
*753*  5>300>000**s  the  year  1754,4,450,000ft-, 
the  year  1755,  6,  ioo,ocoj;J;  the  year  1756, 
1 1,300,000  §§  •,  the  year  1757,  19,250,000  [||f ; 
the  year  1758,  27,900,000***;  the  year  "1759, 
2  6,ooo,ooo-t~f-f- ;  the  hrfl:  eight  months  of  the 
years  1760,  13,500,000^^.  Of  thefe  prodigious 
fums,  ninety  millions  §§§  were  owing  at  the  peace. 

This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin, 
and  the  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were 
inquired  into*  as  far  as  the  diftance  of  time  and 
place  would  allow.  The  greateft  delinquents,  who 
were  become  fo  in  confequence  of  the  unlimited 
power  and  credit  given  by  the  government,  were 
legally  condemned  to  make  confiderable  rcfiitu- 
tions.  They  were  however  ilill  too  moderate. 
The  claims  of  private  creditors  were  all  difcuffed. 
Fortunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation,  the  mi- 
niftry  intruded  with  this  important  and  nece(Tary 
bufmefs,  were  men  of  known  integrity  ;  who  were 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  pow- 
er, nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune;  who 
could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  nor  wea- 
ried out  by  difficulties.  By  (leadily  and  imparti- 
ally 
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ally  holding  an  even  balance  between  the  intereft:  book 
of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they    xvi. 
reduced  the  fum  total  of  the  debts  to  thirty-eight '      ^ 
millions.* 

It  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  notAdvants- 
worth  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  beftowed  upon  France 
ir.     It  had  long  fince  appeared  that  this  vaft  region  Jj^^* 
was  every  where  capable  of  yielding   prodigious  from  Ca- 
crops,  yet  no  more  was  cultivated  than  what  was  rots  which 
barely  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabi-^eed^"er 
tants%     With  moderate  labour  corn  enough  mi^ht of  theaa* 
have  been  railed  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  well  known 
than  in  1751,  the  colony  fent  over  two  (hip-loads  of 
wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which  proved  very  good,  and 
fold  very  well.     This  exportation  ought  to  have 
met  with  the  greater  encouragement,  as  the  crops 
are  liable  to  few  accidents  in  that  country,  where 
the  corn  is  fown  in  LMay,  and  gathered  in   before 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend* 
ed,  the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  ground,  ana  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eaffly  have  ored 
oxen  and  hogs,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  French 
iflands  with  4}eef  and  pork,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Irifh  beef.  Pofiibly,  thefe  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fufficiently  to  fupply  the 
{hips  of  the  mother  country. 

Their 
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BOOK  Their  fheep,  which  are  eafily  bred  in  Canada, 
xvi.  would  have  been  no  leis  advantageous  to  France. 
If  their  number  were  not  confiderable  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  dams  commonly  bear  twins,  it  was 
owing  to  the  ewes  being  left  at  all  feaibns  with 
the  ram  ;  and  as  they  generally  brought  forth 
in  February,  the  feverity  of  the  weather  de&royed 
a  great  many  lambs ;  the  inhabitants  being  alfo 
obliged  to  feed  them  with  corn,  found  this  fo 
chargeable,  that  they  did  not  much  care  to  rear 
them.  This  might  have  been  prevented  by  -a  law, 
enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  the  rams  from  the 
€wes  from  September  to  February.  The  lambs 
dropped  in  May  would  have  been  reared  without 
any  expence  or  hazard,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the 
colony  would  have  been  covered  with  numerous 
flocks.  Their  wool  which  is  known  to  be  very 
fine  and  good,  would  have  fupplied  the  manufac- 
tures of  France,  inftead  of  that  which  is  imported 
from  Andalufia  and  Caftile.  The  flate  would 
have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable  commodity  ; 
and  in  return,  the  colony  would  have  received 
variety  of  new  and  defirable  articles  from  the  mo- 
ther country. 

The  Gin-feng  would  have  been  a  great  acqui- 
fition  to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe 
procure  from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tarrary,  and 
which  they  buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found 
in  1720,  by  the  Jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefts  of 
Canada,  where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was 
loon  carried  to  Canton,  where  it  was  much  efteem- 
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ed,  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price.     The  Gin-  book 
feng,  which  at  firft  ibid   at  Quebec  for  thirty  or    xvi. 
forty  fols  *  a  pound,  rofe   to  twenty-five  iivresf. **—*-■■/— 
In  1752,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500,000  livres  J.     There  was  fuch  a  de- 
mand for  it,  that   they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till  Sep- 
tember, and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  mould  have 
been   dried  gradually  in   the  made.      This  fpoilt 
the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada  in   the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  colonifts  were  feverely  pnnifhed  for 
their  exceilive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a 
branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly  managed, 
might  have  proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron 
mines  which  abound  in  thole  parts.  The  only  one 
that  has  ever  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Europe- 
ans, lies  near  the  town  of  the  Trois  Rivieres  ;  and 
was  difcovered  near  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
There  are  no  mines  that  yield  a  greater  quantity, 
and  the  beft  in  Spain  are  not  fuperior  to  it  for  the 
pliability  of  the  metal.  A  fmith  from  Europe, 
who  came  thither  in  1739,  greatly  improved  the 
working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then  had  been 
but  unfkilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no 
other  iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  ex- 
ported ibrne  famples ;  but  France  would  not  be 

con- 
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B  o  o  k  convinced  that  this  iron  was  the  befl  for  fire- 
xvi.  arms.  The  fcheme  that  was  in  agitation  of  making 
ufe  of  this  iron  would  have  been  very  favourable 
•to  the  project  which,  after  much  irrefolution  had 
at  lad  been  adopted,  of  forming  a  naval  eftabliuV 
ment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vail  re- 
gion, found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefis.  The 
principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height, 
and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods  when  felled 
might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  ri- 
ver St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numberlefs  rivers  that 
fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe 
treafures  were  overlooked  or  deipiied.  At  length 
the  court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  They  gave  orders  for  erecting  docks  at 
Quebec  for  building  men  of  war,  but  unfortu- 
nately traded  the  bufmefs  to  agents,  who  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  their  own  private  intereft. 

The  timber  mould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  bv  con- 
tracting its  fibres  -,  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
fetched  from  marfhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moifture  gives  it  a  loofer 
and  a  richer  texture.  In  dead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  its  dcflinaticn,  where  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Indead  of  beingr  out -trader  fheds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  the  rains  in 

foring 
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fpring  and  autumn.     From  thence  it  was  conveyed  book 
into  the  dockyards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the     XVI. 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years.'      *"" 
Negligence  or  difhonefty  enhanced   the  price  of 
every   thing  to   fuch   a  degree,    that   fails,  ropes, 
pitch  and  tar  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country  which,   with  a  little  induftry,   might  have 
fupphed  the  whole   kingdom  of  France  with  all 
thefe     materials.      This    bad    management    had 
brought  the  wood   of  Canada  entirely  into  difre- 
pute,  and  effectually   ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country  with  a  branch  of  bufinefs  thac 
might  almoft  be  called  an  exclu five  one,  which 
was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commo- 
dity at  firil  was  fubjected  to  the  opprefllve  re- 
flraints  of '  monopoly.  The  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
was  chiefly  paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths, 
which  thofe  people  were  very  fond  of  wearing. 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Eno-lifh 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
carried  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
fcarch  of  the  company  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  fingliQi  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  tnftitutloa 
which  me  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain, 
deprive  hcrfelf  of  the  double  advantage   of  fur- 

niffitng 
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BOOK  nifhing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufac- 
xvi,    tares,  and  of  fecunng  a  market  for  the  produce  of 
others.     She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  facility 
of  eftabli fhing  a  whale  fifhery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis's 
Streights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  (hips  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  into  the  later.  ?The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  mips  of  350  tons  bur- 
den, upon  an  average  muft  amount  to  10,000,000 
of  livres.*  The  uiual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres-f,  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  leis  than 
3,200,000  iivres.J  If  we  dedud  from  this  the' 
profits  of  the  feamen  who  are  employed  in  thefe 
hard  and  dangerous  voyages,  very  little  remains 
for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumftances  have  by  degrees  influenced 
the  Bifcayans  to  difcontinue  a  trade,  in  which 
they  were  the  firft  adventurers.  Other  French- 
men have  not  been  induced  to  take  it  up,  info- 
much  that  the  whole  fifhery  has  been  totally 
abandoned  by  that  nation,  which  of  all  others 
confumed  the  greatefl  quantity  of  blubber,  whale- 
bone and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refumina:  it  in  Canada.  There  was  the 
fineft  profpect  of  a  plentiful  fifhery  in  the  river 
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St.  Lawrence,  attended  with  lefs  danger  and  lefs  b  gok! 
expence  than  at  Davis's   Streights  or  Greenland,    xvi. 

It  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  this  colony,  that  the  * *—* 

beft  fchemes  relative  to  it  have  been  unfuccefsful  • 
and  this  in  particular,  of  a  whale  fifhery,  which 
would  not  have  failed  to  excite  the  activity  of  the 
colonifts,  and  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  government. 

The  fame  remifihefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  fo 
often  planned,  and  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  of 
fifhing  for  cod  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence* Very  poffibly  the  fuccefs  would  not  have 
fully  anfwered  the  expectations  of  thofe  who  pro- 
pofed  it,  as  the  Mi  is  but  indifferent,  and  proper 
beaches  are  wanting  to  dry  it.  But  the  gulpfr 
would  have  made  ample  amends.  It  abounds 
with  cod,  which  might  have  been  carried  to  New- 
foundland or  Louifbourg,  and  advantageouily 
bartered  for  the  productions  of  the  Caribbee  iflands- 
and  for  European  commodities.  Every  circum- 
fiance  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
fettlements  in  Canada,  if  they  had  been  afiiited  by 
the  men  who  (eemed  to  be  moft  interefted  in 
them.  But  whence  could  proceed  that  incon- 
ceivable want  of  induftry,  which  fuffered  them  to 
remain  in  the  fame  wretched  itate  they  were  in  at- 
firft  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed  fome  obftacles  arofe  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  climate.  The  river  St, 
Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year. 
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B  o  o  K  At  other  times  it  is  not  navigable  by  night,  on 
xvi  account  of  the  thick  fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand- 
banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which  make  it  even 
dangerous  by  day-light.  Thefe  difficulties  in- 
creafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a  degree* 
that  failing  is  quire  impracticable,  and  rowing  fo 
difficult,  that  from  the  Trois  Rivieries,  where  the 
tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refift  the  violence  of 
the  current,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  very  fair 
wihdj  and  then  only  during  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
From  Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders 
meet ,  with  no  lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which 
oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to  con- 
vey them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable  way  by 
land. 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifmformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
erected  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  building;  and  victualling 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la- 
bours that  ought  to  have  ensTofiTed  their  attention. 
This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  peri- 
lous track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  In- 
dians law  the  formation  of  thefe  fettlements, 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  leldom  fr^e  from  war.  Neceffity  made  ' 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mili- 
tary 
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tary   education  rendered   them    hardy    from  their  B  o  o  K 
youth,  and  fcarlcfs  of  danger.     Before   they  had    xvi. 
arrived   to   the  age  of  manhood,  the   would   tra-      "v" 
verfe  a  vail  continent  in  the  fumrncr  rime   in  ca- 
noes, and    in    winter  on   foot,     through    ice  and 
fnow.     Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
ftarving  •,  but  they  were   under    no  apprehenilon, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  :he  lavages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  for 
worfe   than  death. 

The  fedemary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conflant 
labours  of  agriculture,  had  no  attraction  for  men 
accuftorned  to  an  active  but  wandering  life.  The 
court,  which  forms  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or  the 
utility  of  rural  life,  increaied  the  averfion  which 
the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  bellowing 
all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  military  actions 
alone.  The  diflinction  that  was  chiefly  lavifhed 
was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  attended  with  the 
moil  fatal  confequences.  It  not  only  plunged  the 
Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alio  infpired  them  with* 
an  unconquerable  pafiion  for  every  thing  that  was 
fplendid.  Profits  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
'acred  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were 
kid  out  in  ornament,  and  a  real  poverty  was  con- 
cealed under  the  trappings  of  deftructive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  it  ate  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when  thngv^;° 
La  Galiffoniere  was  appointed  governor.     Ke  was  b,et -i5en 
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book  tive  and  refolute,  and  of  a  courage  the  mors 
xvi.  fteady,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  reafon.  The 
Engliih  wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fotuh  fide  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence.  He  thought  this  an  unjuft 
claim,  and  was  determined  to  confined  them  within 
the  peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  the 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.  Their  ambi- 
tion of  incroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particul- 
arly towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  river,  he  like- 
uife  thought  unreafonable.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Aoalachian  mountains  ou^ht  to  be  the 
iimits  of  their  poiTtfTions,  and  was  fully  deter- 
mined they  mould  not  pals  them.  His  fucceflbr^ 
who  was  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  deferved. 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  erected  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps,  without  forefeeing,  or,  at 
leaft,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  the  confe- 
rences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hofHUties  between 
the  Englifh  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than  openly 
avowed  by  the  refpective  mother  countries.  This 
clanc'edine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  per 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  \l 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees, 
and  without  expefing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a, time  when  the  enemy 

had 
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had   impofed   their  own   terms.     Thefe  repeated  book 
checks  at  lad  opened   the  eyes  cf  Great  Britain,    xvi. 
and   difclofed   the    political  defigns  of  her  rival. '      sr~~J 
George  II.  thought  that  a  clandestine   war  was  in- 
confident    with    the   fuperiority    of   his   maritime 
forces.     His  (hips  were  ordered  to  attack   thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  Englilh. 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  mips 
the  met  with,  and  in  1758,  fleered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 

This    ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  had   already  Conqueft 
been  attacked  in  1745,  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fm- gfre^anpe^ 
gulara  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail. the  Ens* 
The  plan  of  this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton, 
and  New  England  bore  the  expence  of  it.     A 
merchant,  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited,  en- 
couraged and   directed   the  enthufiafm  of  the  co- 
lony, was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firlt  news  to  Cape 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it ;  though 
the  advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  fecured 
the  landing  without  oppofition ;  though  they  had 
but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  in- 
habitants haftily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under- 
taking was  ftill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed  could  be  expected  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
aflembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  fea- 

G  2  officers 
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BooKO^cers  only.     Thefe  unexperienced  troops  Hood 
xvi.     in   need   of    the   afliftance  of  fome  fortunate    in- 
mm^mm     cident,  which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
lingular  manner. 

The  conftruction  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eaper  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  ihem  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
cnce.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  afferc 
their  right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
fhared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubakern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
redrefs.  Their  indignation  againft  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  that  thev  de- 
frifed  ail  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  re- 
bellion for  fix  months,  when  the  Englifli  appeared 
before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 
The  foldiers  made  the  fir  ft  advances  •,  but  their 
commanders  miftrufted  a  generofity  of  which  they 
themfelves  were  incapable.  Had  thefe  mean  op- 
pre  (Tors  conceived  it  poffible  that  the  foldiers 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifTce  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 

difpofition, 
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difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while  book 
they  were  forming  their  camp  and  beginning  to  xvi. 
open  their  trenches.  Befiegers  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  have 
been  difconcerted  bv  reg-ular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firit  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquish  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only  defirous  of  Tallying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring  ;  and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
foners,  till  a  defence  ib  ill- managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  whole 
ifland  ihared  the  fate  of  Louifbourg,  its  only  bul- 
wark. 

This  valuable  poiTeillon,  reftored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Englifh  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  16,000  well,  disciplined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diftance,  becaufe 
it  would  be  impouible  to  bring  up  the  artillery 
and  other  necefiaries  for  a  confiderable  Ci^ge,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprac- 
ticable near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw  the  dangers 
snd  difficulties  they  had  to  expeel  •,  but  far  from 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  rccourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  and    while   by    extending  their  line    they 
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Boo  K  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  coaft,  they 
xvi.     landed  by   force  of  arms  at  the  creek   of  Cor- 
moran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had  polled 
20GO  excellent  foldiers  and  iome  Indians.  In 
front  they  had  made  fuch  a  dole  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate,  even  if  ic  had  not  been  de- 
fended. This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a 
ditlance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant 
plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the 
afTailants  been  furfcred  to  complete  their  landing, 
and  to  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  iurmount.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  perilhed  on  the  fhore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking  •,  efpecialiy  as  the  fea  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  unexpected  lofs  might  have  in- 
terrupted the  whole  project. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  ta 
move  towards  the  fh ore,  when  their  enemies  haf- 
tened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for  them. 
By  the  brifk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed  at  their 
boats*  and  ftill  more  by  the  premature  removal 
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of  th?  boughs  that  mafked  the  forces,  which  it  was  B  OOK 
fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal,  XVI 
they  gueffed  at  the  danger  they  were  going  to  rufh 
into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw 
no  other  place  to  effect  their  landing  but  a  rock, 
which  had  been  always  deemed  macceflible.  Ge- 
neral Wolf,  though  much  taken  tip  in  re-im- 
barking  his 'troops,  and  fending  off  the  boats, 
gave  the  fignal  to  Major  Scot  to  repair  thither. 

The  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot 
with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  fir  ft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  flepping 
out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men  who 
had  been  lent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
fixty  Frenchman  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  im- 
portant poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their 
landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy  * 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themiclves 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  (hut  themfclves 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  land,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 

G  4  works 
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XVI.     veral     curtains    were    entirely     crumbled     away. 
v-~-*v~— '  ]  here  was  only    one  caiemate   and    a  fmall  maga- 
zine that   were  bomb  proof.     The  garriion  which 
was  to  defend   the    place  confided  only  of  25qoo 
men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  be- 
fieged  were  determined   to  make  an   obftinate  re- 
finance.     While  they  were  employed  in  defend- 
ing themfelves    with    fo   much  fnmneis,    the  fuc- 
cours  they  expected    from  Canada   might  pofTioly 
arrive.     At  all  events  this  refinance  might   be  the 
means    of  prelerving    thai    great   colony  from  all 
further  invaCion    for   the  remainder   of  the  cam- 
paign.    It  is  Icarce  credible  that  the  French  were 
confirmed  in  their  refolution  by  the  courage  of  a 
.    woman.     Madame   de   Drucourt   was  continually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with    her  purfe  in   her  hand  ; 
and  firing  herleif  three   gins  every  day,  feemed  to 
difpuce  with  the  governor  her   hufband  the  glory 
of  his  oflice.     The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral Tallies,  or  the  mafierly 
operas  ion^   concerted   by    admiral    Bofcawen    and 
general   Amherfl.     It   was   but  at  the  eve  of  an 
affaulr,  which    it  was  impoffible   to   fuftain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.     The  made   an   ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  the  conqueror  fhewed 
more  refpect  for  his  enemy  and  for   himfeif,  than 
to  iuiiy   his   glory    by  any  act  of    barbarity   or 
avarice. 


The 
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The  conqueit  or   Cape   Breton  opened  the  ways  o  o  k 
into  Canada,      f  be  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war    xvi. 
was    removed    thither,    or    rather    the    fcenes    of)—v;     ' 

1  he  Eng- 

bloodilied   which  had   lono;  been  acied  over  that  lift  attack 
immenie  country  were  multiplied.     The  cauie  of 
thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

The  French,  iettlcd  in  thole  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  no.th,  where 
the  hneft  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greareft 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted; 
or  yielded  icls  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  dilcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  rhey  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
river.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the 
fhips  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land,  where  the 
French  upon  their  firft  fettling  built  Fort  Niagara, 
It  is  on  this  (pot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Erie,  that  the  iource  or  the  river  Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  fineit  country  in  the  world,  and 
increafing  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  dis- 
charges itlelf  into  the  Mifiifippi. 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag- 
nificent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way 
which  was  much  ihorter  and  eafrer  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 

that 
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xvi.    the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 

L — -v — 'war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
fouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  that  period, 
feveral  fmall  forts  were  erected  along  the  Ohio, 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
years  paft.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  forts 
took  its  name  from  governor  Duquefne  who  built 
it. 

The  Englifh  colonies  Could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  fettlements  raifed  behind  them, 
which  joined  with  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to 
furround  them.  They  were apprehenfive  left  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  which  were  to  form  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  fhould 
not  prove  a  fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
of  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themfelves  pafTed  thefe  famous 
mountains,  to  difpute  the  porTefiion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  firft  ftep  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  iuccef- 
fively  fent  out,  were  routed  ;  and  the  forts  were 
demolifhed  as  fa  ft  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  reflected  on  the  mother 
country,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
dimmer  of  1755,  as  this  general  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  600  men,  he  was   furpriled,  within  four  leaT 

gues 
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gues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650  book 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un-  xvi. 
accountable  difafter  put  a  (top  to  the  march  of 
three  numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  them  haften  back  to  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were 
guided  by  the  mod  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per- 
plexity, and  though  very  much  inferior  to  them* 
ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in  Auguft 
1756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  magazine  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the  lake  On- 
tario. It  ftood  nearly  in  the  center  of  Canada,  in 
fo  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many  works  had 
from  time  to  time  been  erected  there,  which  had 
rendered  it  one  of  the  capital  potts  in  thole  parts. 
It  was  garrifoned  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  itores  of  all  kinds. 
Though  fo  well  provided  it  funendered  in  a  few 
days,  to  the  impetuous  and  bold  attacks  of  3000 
men  who  were  laying  fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians maached  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as 
the  bulwark  of  Englifh  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  deltined  againft  Ca- 
nada.  Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 
accefs  impracticable.  Thefe  advantages  were  fur- 
ther ftrengthened   by   feveral   bodies   of   troops* 

placed 
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xvi.    Yet  thefe   obftacles    were  furmounted   with  liich 

v-~ v 'prudence    and    intrepidity,  as    would    have    been 

memorable  in  hiftory,  had  the  fcene  of  action  lain 
in  a  more  diltinguifhed  fppt.  The  French,  after 
killing  or  difpcrfing  all  the  fmall  parties  they  met 
with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  forced  the 
garrifon,  confiding  of  2264  men,  to  capitulate. 
This  frefh  diiailer  rouzed  the  Enelifh.  Their 
generals  applied  themfclves  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the 
feveral  troops  under  a  proper  difcipline.  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army,  confid- 
ing of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia  belonging 
to  the  colonies,  affembled  on  the  ruins  of  Fort 
George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacrament, 
which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations,  and 
marched  up  to  Carillon,  diftant  but  four  leagues. 
That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  erected 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  not  of  Suf- 
ficient fize  to  withftand  the  forces  that  were 
marching  a  gain  ft  it.  Imrenchments  were  formed 
fiaftily  under  the  cannon  of  the  forr,  with  ftems 
of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another,  and  large 
trees  were  laid  in  front,  whofe  branches  being  cut 
and  fharpened,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  chevaux 
de  frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500  men. 

The  Englifh  were   not  difmayed  at   thefe  for- 
midable  apoerances,  beinsr   fullv   determined    ta 

remove 
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remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages  b  ook 
in  a  country  where  the   profperity  of  their  trade    xvi. 
depended  on   the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.     On  th( 
'8th  of  July  1758,  they   ruined   upon   thcfe  pali- 
fades  with  the   mod  extravagant  fury.     Neither 
were  they  difconcerted  by  the  French  firing  upon 
them  from    the  top  of  the  parapet,  white   they 
were    unable  to   defend    themfeives.     They   fell 
upon  the  fharp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  flumps  and  boughs  through  which  their  eager- 
nefs  had  made  them  rufh.     All  thefe  lofTes  ferved 
but  to  increafe  their  impetuous   rage,  which  con- 
tinued   upwards    of    four    hours,  and   colt   them 
above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before  they  would 
give  up  this  ram.  and  defperate  undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  hnaller  ac- 
tions. They  did  not  attack  one  poft  without  meet- 
ing with  a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convey  intercepted.  The  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  fe- 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Engliih 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difaflers  were  owing  to  a  falfe  princi- 
ple of  government.  The  Engliih  minifter  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fufficient  to  alien  their  domi- 
nion in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  convey- 
ance for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
enemy's  forces. 

* 

Though 
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xvi.    this  idea,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour  by 

*  v  -'a  proper  choice  of  generals,  to  rectify  the  fatal  ef- 
fects it  had  produced.  Almoft  all  thofe  v;ho  were 
employed  in  this  fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of 
abilities  and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends 
for  the  defects  of  their  commanders.  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers,  arifing  from  the  climate,  and 
flill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  government; 
but  thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced 
or  extinguifhed  by  the  hardfnips  they  underwent, 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  mod  of  the  French  coionifts,  inured 
to  (laughter  by  a  habit  of  hunting,  and  by  military 
ardor. 

To  thefe  difad vantages,  arifing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  were  added  others  altogether  owing  to 
mifconduct.  The  potts  erected  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifh  fettlements,  were  not  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fupport  and  a  (lift  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  interefts,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments,  which 
alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  meafures. 
The  feafon  of  action  svas  waded  in  vain  alterca- 
tions 
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ticns  between  the  governors  and  the  colonifts.  book 
Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with  opofition  xvi, 
from  any  fet  of  men  was  dropped.  If  any  one  was 
•agreed  upon,  is  was  certainly  made  public  before 
the  execution,  and  by  that  means  rendered  abor- 
tive. To  this  may  be  added,  the  irreconcileable 
hatred  fubfifting  between  them  and  the  Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  (hewn  a  vifible  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  in  return  for  the  kindnefs 
they  had  fhewn  them  in  fending  them  mifiionaries, 
whom  they  confidered  rather  as  ambaffadors  from 
the  prince,  than  as  (cnz  from  God.  Thefe  miffio- 
naries,  by  ftudying  the  language  of  the  favages, 
conforming  to  their  temper  and  inclinations,  and 
putting  in  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their 
confidence,  had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  minds.  The  French  colonifts,  far  from 
communicating  the  European  manners,  had  adopt- 
ed thole  of  the  favages  they  lived  with:  their  in- 
dolence in  time  of  peace,  their  activity  in  war,  and 
their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a  wandering  life.  Seve- 
ral officers  of  diftinclion  had  even  been  incorpo- 
rated with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Engiifti  has  traduced  them  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  not  fcrupled  to  afTert  that  thefe  generous 
men  had  given  money  for  the  fkulls  of-  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifoners,  imi- 
tated their  cruelties,  and  partook  cf  their  barba- 
rous feftivals.  But  thefe  enormities  would  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  natio- 
nal 
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xvi,    to  hate  other  nations   than  to  love  their  own  go- 
'      w      '  vernment. 

The  ftrong   attachment  .of  the   Indians  to  the 
French  was  productive  of  the  moil   inveterate  ha- 
tred  againft   the  Englifh.     Of  all  the  European 
favages,  theie  were  in    their   opinion,  the  hardeft 
to  tame.    Their  averfion  loon  role  to  madnefs;  and 
they   even    thiriled  for  Englifh  blood,    when  they 
found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their   deftruo 
tion.  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  native 
land  by  foreign  afTafTircs.     The  fame  hands  which 
had  enriched  the  Englifh   colony    with  their  furs, 
now  took  up  the  hatchet  do  deftroy  it.     The  In- 
dians purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eagernefs 
as  they  did  the  wild  beafts.     Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  object  was  flaughter. 
They   deftroyed   armies    which   the   French  only 
wifhed    to    fubdue.     Their  fury  role    to   fuch   a 
height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con- 
ducted into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  imme- 
diately cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink 
the   blood   that  ran  from  it.     A  miffionary    Jefuit 
reproaching  her    with  the   atrocioufnefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, her    anfwer  was  ;  my  children  muft   be  war- 
riQurs*  and  therefore  muft  be  fed  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 
Takinp- cf      £>uch  was  the  (late  of  things,  when  an  Englifh 

by 
th^EnL    fleet  entered  the  river  Sr.   Lawrence  in  June  E759, 

1IIh-  It  had  no  fooner  anchored  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans, 

than   eight   fire  (hips  were  lent  off  to  deftroy  it. 

Had 
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Had  thev  executed  their  orders,  not  a  fhip  or  a  b  O  o  k 
man  v-ould  have  eicaped  i  but  the  captains  who  XVI 
conducted  the  affair  were  feizcd  with  a  panic. 
They  let  fire  to  their  veflfels  too  -oon,  and  hurried 
back  to  land  in  their  boats,  The  affail ants  had 
feen  their  danger  at  a  diftance,  but  were  delivered 
from  it  by  this  accident,  and  from  that  moment 
the  conqueft  of  Canada  became  almoft  certain. 

The  Britim  flag  foon  appeared  before  Quebec. 
The  defign  was  to  land  there,  and  to  get  a  firm 
footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in  or- 
der to  lay  fiege  to  it.  But  they  found  the  banks 
of  the  river  fo  well  intrenched,  and  fo  well  de- 
fended by  troops  and  redoubts,  that  their  firft  en- 
deavours were  fruitlefs.  Every  attempt  to  land  was 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  many  lives,  without  be- 
ing productive  of  any  advantage.  They  had  per- 
fifted  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefsful  endea- 
vours, when  at  lafl  they  had  the  lingular  good 
fortune  to  land  unperceived  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles 
above  the  town.  Their  army,  confiding  of  6oco 
men,  was  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when 
it  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time  ardour  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  lafl,  French  vi- 
vacity gave  up  the  victory  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
loft  the  intrepid  Wolf  their  general,  but  did  not 
lofe  their  confidence  and  refolution. 

This   was   gaining    a    considerable  advantage, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.     The  troops 
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BOOK  that  were  polled  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field 
xv r.  of  battle,  might  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquished  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a  fuperior  force.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  French  general  Montcalm,  who 
being  mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time 
enough  before  he  expired,  to  confult  the  fafety  of 
his  men,  and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their 
difafter.  This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled 
by  the  council  of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues 
cff.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  poft  to  rephce  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  victory,  but  it  was  too  late.  Quebec,  three 
parts  dtftroyed  by  the  firing  from  the  mips,  had 
Capitulated  on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place 
had  put  an  end  to  the  great  corned  in  North 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful  of 
Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who  feemed 
to  be  in  a  defnerate  condition  would  dare  to  think 
of  protracting  their  inevitable  fate.  They  did  not 
know  what  thefe  people  were  capable  of  doing. 
They  haftily  completed  fome  intrenchments  that 
had  been  begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There 
they  left  troops  i'ufneient  to  Hop  the  progreis  of 
the  enemy  •>  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to  con- 
cert meafures  to  retrieve  their  difgrace. 

It   was    there    agreed   that   in    the  fpring  they 
Ihould  march  with  an  armed  force  again  ft   Que- 
bec, 
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bee,  to  retake  it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  fhould  fail,  book 
to  befiege  it  in  form.     They  had  nothing  in  readL    xvi. 
nefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  plan  was  To  concert- '      B      ' 
ed,  that  they  fhould   enter  upon  the  undertaking 
juft  at  the  inttant  when  thefuccours  expe&ed  from 
France  mufl  neceffarlly  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made, 
when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be- 
gan to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a  fmall  canal.  They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
confifting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell 
down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  1760.  The  Englifh  thought 
they  flill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.  The 
army,  already  landed,  came  up  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  1500  men,  pofted  three  leagues  from 
Quebec.  This  party  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of 
thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which  no  human 
prudence  can  forefee. 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fall  eft  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold 
of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  was  car- 
ried down  the  ftream.  As  he  palled  by  Quebec, 
clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel,  who 
obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  he'p. 
The  Englifh  flew  to  his  alTiilance,  and  found  him 
motionlefs.  1  hey  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a 

H  2  French 
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BOOK.French  foldier,  and    carried    him    to    the  gover- 
xvi.    nor's  houfe,  where   by   the  help  of  fpirituous    li- 

'  v — 'quors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment. 
He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  difpatch- 
ed  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  retire  within 
the  walls  with  all  expedition,  Notwithftanding 
their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had  time  to  at- 
tack their  rear.  A  few  moments  later,  they  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  retaken. 

The  aflailants  however  marched  on  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  indicated  that  they  expected  every 
thing  from  their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of 
a  furprife.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 
men,  who  were  fent  out  to  intercept  them.  The 
onfet  was  fharp,  and  the  refinance  obftinate.  The 
Englifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav- 
ing 1800  of  their  braved;  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englifh  fquadron  was  coming  up  the  river, 
they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  1 6th  of 
May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft  to  pod  till  they  arriv- 
ed at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which  were  not  very 
numerous  at  fir  ft,  were  now  exceedingly  reduced  by 
frequent  fkirmimes  and  continual  fatigues,  were 
in  want  both  of  provifions  and  warlike  ftores,  and 

found 
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found   themfelves   inclofed   in  an  open  place;  be-  e  o  o  K 
ins  fui rounded  by  three  formidable    armies,  one    xvi. 
of  which  was  come  down,    and   another   up  the     "v~" 
river,  while  the  third  had  pafTed  over  lake  Cham- 
plain.     Thefe   miferable    remains    of   a    body  of 
7000  men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had 
fo  much  fignalized  themfelves    with  the  htlp  of  a 
few  Militia  and  Indians,  were  at  laft  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate for  the  whole  colony.     7  he  conqueft  was 
confirmed  by  the  'treaty  of  peace,  when  this  coun- 
try was   added   to   the  poiTcfiions   of  the  Englilh 
in  North-America. 

The  acquifidon  of  an  immenfe  territory  is  not,  Canada  is 
however,  the  only  advantage  that  Great  Britain  the  Eng- 
could  derive  from  the  luccefs  of  her   arms.     The!!?/      . 

What  ad- 

confiderable  population  fhe  has   found  there  is  ofvantages 

n-'i  o  c     1     r  they  might 

itiil  greater  importance.  Some  or  thefe  numerous  derive 
inhabitants,  it  is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  domi-^0^^ 
nion,  which  admitted  no  other  difference  amon°- 
men  but  inch  asaroiefrom  perlbnal  qualities,  edu- 
cation, fortune-,  or  the  advantage  of  being  ufeful 
to  fociety.  But  the  emigration  of  thefe  contemp- 
tible pcnons,  whole  importance  was  founded  on 
nothing  but  barbarous  cuftom,  cannot  furely  be 
confide  red  as  a  misfortune.  Has  not  the  colony 
been  much  benefitted  by  getting  rid  of  that  nobi- 
lity whole  indolence  had  incumbered  it  fo  long, 
and  whole  pride  encouraged  a  contempt  for  all 
kinds  of  labour  ?  The  only  things  necefifary  to 
make  the  colony  prolper,  are,  that  its  lands  mould 
be  cleared,  its  for  efts   cut  down,  its  iron  mines 

H  3  worked. 
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B  o  o  K  worked,  its   fifheries   extended,    its    induftry  and 
xvi.     exportations  improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  been  convinced  of 
this  truth.  And,  indeed,  notwithftanding  the  ties 
of  blood,  language,  religion  and  government, 
which  are  uiually  fo  ftrong  •,  notwithftanding  that 
variety  of  connections  and  prejudices  which  have 
fo  powerful  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men  ; 
the  Canadians  have  not  fhewn  much  concern  at 
their  violent  feparation  from  their  ancient  coun- 
try. They  have  readily  concurred  in  the  meafures 
employed  by  the  Englim.  miniftry  to  eltablifh  their 
happinefs  and  liberty  upon  a  folid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  Englifh  admiralty  were  foon 
introduced.  But  this  innovation  was  fcarce  per- 
ceived by  them  ;  becaufe  it  fcarcely  concerned  any 
except  the  conquerors,  who  were  in  pofTcrTion  of 
all  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  happy  circumftances  Canada 
could  experience.  Deliberate,  rational,  public 
trials  took  place  of  the  impenetrable  myfterious 
tranfacYions  of  a  cruel  inquifition  ;  and  a  late 
dreadful  and  fanguinary  tribunal  was  filled  with 
humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  in- 
nocence than  to  fuppofe  criminality. 

The  conquered  people  have  been  dill  more 
delighted  to  find  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  fe- 
cured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus.    As   they    had    too    long   been  victims  of 

the 
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the  arbitrary  wills  of  their  governors,  they  have  book 
bleffed  the  beneficent  hand  that  raifed  them  from     xvi. 
a  ttate  of  flavery,  to  place  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  after- 
wards taken  up  in  fnpplying  Canada  with  a  code 
of  civil  laws.  This  important  work,  though  in- 
truded to  able,  induftrious  and  upright  lawyers, 
hath  not  yet  obtained  the  (auction  of  government. 
If  the  fuccefs  anfwers  expectation,  a  colony  will 
at  laft  be  found  with  a  legiflarive  fyftem  adapted 
to  its  climate,  its  population,  and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views,  jGre&t 
Britain  has  thought  it  her  political  intereli,  by  fe- 
cret  meafures,  to  create  in  her  new  fubjects,  a 
fondnefs  for  the  cuftoms,  the  language,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  mother  country.  This  kind  of 
fimilitude  is,  in  fact,  generally  (peaking,  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  bands  that  can  attach  the  colo- 
nies. But  in  our  opinion  the  prefent  fituation 
of  things  ought  to  have  occafioned  a  prefer- 
ence to  another  fyftem.  England  has  at  this 
time  To  much  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
fpirit  of  independence,  which  prevails  in  North- 
America,  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more 
to  her  advantage  to  have  kept  up  a  distinction  be. 
tween  Canada  and  her  other  provinces,  rather  than 
to  have  given  them  that  kind  of  affinity  and  relcm- 
biance  which  may  one  day  unite  them  too  clofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britifh  rrr.niftry 
have  given  the  Engliih  government  tc  Canada,  ib 

11  4  far 
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B  o  o  K  far  as  it  was  confident  with  an  authority  entirely 
xvi,  regal,  and  without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  ad- 
J  miniirration.  Their  new  fubjeets,  iecure  from  the 
fear  of  future  wars,  fa  fed  of  the  trouble  of  de- 
fending diftant  polls  which  removed  them  far 
*rom  their  habitations,  and  deorived  of  the  fur 
trade  which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel, 
have  only  to  attend  to  their  plantations.  As  thefe 
advance,  their  intercourfe  with  'Europe  and  with 
the  Caribbee  iflands  will  increafe,  and  foon  become 
very  confiderable.  They  will  for  the  future  be 
the  only  refource  of  a  vafr,  country,  into  which 
France  formerly  poured  immenie  fums,  confider- 
ing  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands. 
The  truth  of  this  political  opinion,  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  ib  many  negociators,  will  appear 
evident,  as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  the  Englifh  fettlements  on  the  continent  of 
North-America. 


Exd  of  the  Sixteenth  Book, 
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BOOK     XVIL 


Engliflj  colonies  fettled  at  Hudfotf s  Bay,  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  New- England,  New-Tor k, 
and  New-Jerfey. 


E 


NGLAND  was  only  known  in  America  bysoOK 
her  piracies,  which   were  often  fuccefsful  and  al-  xvil, 
ways  bold,  when   Sir  Walter  Ralegh  conceived  a£~^"£T"e^ 
project  to  procure  his  nation   a  fhare  of  the  prodi-  ditions  of 
gious  riches  which,  for  near   a  century  pair,  hadiiihin 
flowed    from   that   hemisphere    into   ours.     This  A^erj"ca% 
great  man,  who  was   born  for  bold  undertakings, 
caft  his  eye  on   the   eaftern  coaft  of  North-Ame- 
rica.    The  talent  he  had  of  brino-ino;  men  over  to 
his  opinion,  by  repreienting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
ffcriking  light,  foon   procured  him  afibciates,  both 
at  court   and  among  the  merchants.     The  com* 
pany  that  was  formed  in  confequence  of  his  mag- 
nificent promifes,  obtained  of  government  in  1584 
the   abfolute   difpofal  of  all   the  difcoveries  that 
ihould  be  made  ,   and  without  any  further  encou- 
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BOOK  ragement,  they  fitted  out  two  mips  in   April  fol- 
xvii.   lowing,  that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which  now 

*  *'""■'  makes  a  part  of  Carolina.  Their  commanders, 
worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with 
remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where  they 
wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the  favages 
as  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the  trade 
they  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga- 
tors on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly fent  feven  (hips  the  following  fpring,  which 
landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoak, 
for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a  fettlement.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages  whom 
they  had  infuked,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  land, 
were  perifhing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a 
deliverer  came  to  their  affittance. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
feamefl  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who 
failed  round  the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had 
fliewn  in  that  great  expedition,  induced  queen 
Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of  him  to  humble  Phi- 
lip II.  in  that  part  of  his  ex  ten  five  dominions 
where  he  ufed  to  diilurb  the  peace  of  other  na- 
tions. Few  orders  were  ever  more  punctually 
executed.  The  Engliih  fleet  feized  upon  St. 
Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral  other 

important 
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important  places,  and  took  a  great  many  rich  book 
mips.  His  inftructions  were,  after  theft  opera-  xvii. 
tions,  to  proceed  and  offer  his  afiiftance  to  the  co- 
lony at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few,  who  fur- 
vived  the  nnmberlefs  calamities  that  had  befallen 
them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refufed  all 
afiiftance,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey 
them  to  their  native  country.  The  admiral  com- 
plied with  their  requeft-,  and  thus  the  expences 
that  had  been  hitherto  befrowed  on  the  fettlement 
were  entirely  thrown  away. 

The  afibciates  were  not  difcouraged  by  this 
unforefeen  event.  From  time  to  time  they  fcnc 
over  a  few  colonifts,  who  in  the  year  1589, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  under  a  regular  government,  and  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  defence, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Theie  beginning!:  railed  fome  expecra- 
tions,  but  they  were  fruftated  by  the  difgrace  of 
Ralegh,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  c.-ynccs  or  his 
own  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
its  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  neglected  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  of  the  fir  ft  ciIociatesv  rtfolved 
to  vifit  it  in  1602.  His  experience  in  navigation 
made  him  fuibect  that  the  rieht  track  had  not 
been  found  out,  and  that  in  (leerin.gr  by  the  Ca- 
nary  and  Caribbee  iilands,  the  voyage  had  been 
made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.     Thelc  conjectures  induced  him 

to 
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B  o  o  K  t0   fteer  away    from  the  fouth,  and    to   turn  more 
xvn.    weftward.     The  attempt  fucceeded  ;  but  when  he 

* w — 'reached    the   American    coafl,    he   found   himfelf 

further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  New- England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

The  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a  ftrong  imprefTion  upon  the  Engiilh  mer- 
chants. Several  of  them  joined  in  1606  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnoid  had  dii- 
covered.  Their  example  revived  in  others  the 
memory  of  Roanoak  ;  and  this  gave  rile  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called  the  South  Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North   Virginia  company. 

The  zeal  that  had  been  (hewn  at  firft  foon  abated, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jealoufy  than  emula- 
tion between  the  two  companies.  Though  they  had 
been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that  ever  was 
drawn  in  England,  their  progrefs  was  fa  flow,  that 
in  1 61 4,  there  were  not  above  four  hundred  perlons 
in  both  iettlements.  That  fort  of  competency  which 
was  anfwerable  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  manners  of 
the  times,  was  then  io  general  in  England,  that  no 
one  was  tempted  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  for- 
tune. It  i?  a  ienfe  of  misfortune,  that  gives  men 
a  diflike  to   their  native   country,  full   more  than 

the 
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the  defire  of  acquiring  riches.     Nothing  lefs  than  book 
fome  extraordinary    commotion   could  then    have  xvil. 
fent  inhabitants    even  into    an    excellent  country.  **  -v— ' 
This  emigration  was  at  length  occafioned  by  fu  per- 
dition, which  had  given    rife  to  the  commotions 
from  the  collifions  of  religious  opinions. 

The  firu:  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,  The  con- 

r    r  ■         1  1  -  r^       1        t-  tinent  of 

(o  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.  To  throw  a  America  Is 
tnyfterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage  {^J  in 
worfhip,  their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in  <iuencf. of 

r  *■  the  rehgi- 

dark  recedes,  and  generally  in  gloomy  groves,  o»s  wars 
where  fear  creates  fpectres  and  apparations.  Qnly England, 
a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  myderies, 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  doctrines ;  and  even 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubject-,  left  their  fe- 
crets  fhould  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.  The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  en- 
riched with  the  mod  precious  fpoils  of  war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  held  facred,  becaufe  the  Druids  had 
artfully  reprefTed  a  thrift  after  riches  by  inculcat- 
ing the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  endlefs  trans- 
migration of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority  of 
government  was  vefted  in  the  miniftersof  that  ter- 
rible religion  ;  becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully 
and  more  conftantly  fvvayed  by  opinion  than  by 
any  other  motive.  They  were  intruded  with  the 
education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained  through 

life 
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BOOK  life  the  afcendency  they  acquired  in  that  early  age. 

xvil.  They  took  cognizance  of  ail  civil  and  criminal 
"""^  caufes,  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their  decifions  on 
ftate  affairs  as  on  the  private  differences  between 
individuals.  Whoever  dared  to  refift  their  de- 
crees, was  not  only  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  divine  myfteries,  but  even  from  the 
Ibciety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a  crime  and  a 
reproach  to  hold  any  intercourfe  with  him ;  he 
was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could  put  an  end  to 
his  miferies.  The.hiftory  of  human  fuperftitions 
affords  no  inftance  of  any  one  fo  tyrannical  as  that 
of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only  one  that  provoked 
the  Romans  to  ufe  feverity ;  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence did  the  Druids  oppofe  the  power  of  thofe 
conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its 
influence,  when  it  was  totally  abolifhed  by  Chris- 
tianity in  the  feventh  century.  The  northern  na- 
tions, that  had  fucceffively  invaded  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  found  there  the  feeds 
of  that  new  religion,  amidfr.  the  ruins  of  an  em- 
pire that  was  fhaken  on  all  fides.  Their  indif- 
ference for  their  ciiftant  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance,  induced 
them  readily  to  embrace  a  form  of  worfhip  which 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ceremonies,  could  not 
but  attract  the  notice  of  rude  and  favage  men. 
The  Saxcns,  who  afterwards  invaded  England, 
followed  their  example,  and  adopted  without  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  a  religion  that  ju (lined  their  conquefts,  ex-  book 
piated  the  criminality  of  them,  and    infured  their   xvu. 
permanency   by   abolifhing  the  ancient   forms   of     "~v""" 
worfhip. 

The  effects  were  fuch  as  might  be  expected 
from  a 'religion,  the  original  fimplicity  of  which 
was  at  that  time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  con- 
templations were  foon  fubftiuned  in  lieu  of  active 
and  focial  virtues;  and  a  ftupid  veneration  for  un- 
known faints,  took  place  of  the  worihip  of  the  fu- 
preme  being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural  caufes. 
They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  and  of- 
ferings would  atone  for  the  mofc  heinous  crimes. 
Every  fentiment  of  reafon  was  perverted,  and 
every  principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  the  promoters  of  this 
ccnfufion,  knew  how  to  avail  thernfelvcs.  of  it. 
The  priefts  obtained  that  refpect  which  was  de- 
nied to  kings  •,  and  their  perfons  became  hcrtd. 
The  magiftrate  had  no  power  of  infpectino-  into 
their  conduct,  and  ih^y  even  evaded  the  watch- 
fuinefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded 
and  even  fuperleded  all  others.  I  hey  found 
means  to  introduce  religion  into  every  queftion  of 
law,  and  into  allftate  affairs,  and  made  themftlves 
umpires  or  judges  in  every  caufe.  When  faith 
fpoke,  every  one  liftened  in  bkiit  attention  to  its 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation,  of 
thole  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalousexceffes  of  the 
clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  authority. 

This 
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Book     This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immenfe 
xvu.   riches  the  clergy  had   already  acquired.     As  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion   was  preferved 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required   firft  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly   pofkfiions,  the  nobi- 
lity, who  were  fole  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  em- 
ployed their  flaves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  foundations. 
Kings  gave  to  the    church  all  that   they   had  ex- 
torted from  the  people ;  and   dripped  themfelves 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fufficiency 
for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defraying  the 
other  charges  of  government.     Thefe  deficiencies 
were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who  were  the  caufe 
of  them.  They  were  not  concerned  in   any  of  the 
public  expences.     The  payment  of  taxes  with  the 
revenues  of  the  church  would  have  been  a  facrilege, 
and  a  prostitution   of  holy  things   to  profane  pur- 
poles.     Such  was   the  declaration   of  the   clergy, 
and   the   laity   believed   them.     The  pofTefiion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  feudal  tenures   in  the  king- 
dom, the  free-will  offerings  of  a  deluded  people, 
and  the   large  fees  required  for  all  prieftly  offices, 
did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy, 
ever  attentive  to  their  own  intereft.     They    found 
in  the  old   teitament   that  by  divine   appointment 
they  had  an   undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.     This   claim  was  fo  readily 
admitted,  that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  in- 
duftry,  of  the  profits   on  trade,  of  the   wages  of 

labourers, 
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labourers,  of  the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  fometimes  book 
of  the  falanes  of  placemen.  xvii. 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a  fiient  fpeclator  of  ""*"" 
thefe  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  Mid  haughty  minifters 
of  a  Saviour  born  in  obfcuruy,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  (hare  in  the 
fpoils  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  fhe  took  was  to 
open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufhered 
in  with  fome  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  o-o  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  purchafe 
a  place  in  heaven  fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  aflu tried  the  prefen- 
tation  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firft  they 
gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold.  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far 
as  they  poffibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome  af- 
pired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  ic.  Her  am- 
bitious deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veil, 
Sbe  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fet- 
ting  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail- 
ing herfclf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  She  ufurped 
the   power  of  a  defpotic  arbitrator   between  the 
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Book  altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  hit 
XVII.  iubjeets,     between    one    potentate   and   another, 

**— v- — '  She  kindled   the   flames  of  war  with  her  fpirituai 
thunders.     But  (he  wanted  emifiaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks 
for  that  purpofe.     The  fecular  clergy,  notwith- 
standing their  celibacy,  which  kept   them   from 
forming  connections   in   the  world,  were   dill  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.     A  fet  of  men,  feciuded  from 
fociety  by  fmgular  inditutions,  which  mud  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmifTion  to 
the  dictates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  bed  adapted 
to  fecond  the  views   of*  fuch  a  fovereign.     Thefe 
vile  and  abject  tools  of  fu  perdition  executed  their 
fatal  employment  fuccefsfully.     By  their  intrigues, 
aflifted  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
flances,  England,  which    had    fo   long  withstood 
the  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman   em- 
pire, became  tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  paflions  and  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a  power  had  already 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven- 
tured at  once  to  make  off  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  abolifn  monasteries,  and  alfume  the  fupre- 
rnacy  over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  altera- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  lucceflbr  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  openly  difcufTed. 

Some* 
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Something  was  taken  from  every  one  ;   many  doc-  BOOK 
trines  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  worfhip  were  re-   XVII. 
tained  ;  and    from  thefe  feverai  fy (terns  or  tenets,        v 
arofe    a   new   communion,    diftinguifhed    by    the 
name  of  the  church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important 
work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  mod  expedient  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte 
'for  grandeur,  and  the  defire  of  putting  a  (top  to 
the  difputes  about  points  of  doctrine,  by  entertain- 
ing the  eye  with  the  external  parade  of  worfhip, 
inclined  her  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of  religious 
rites.  But  fhe  was  retrained  by  political  conside- 
rations, and  was  obliged  to  facrifice  fomething  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  party  that  had  raifed  her  to  the 
throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain  her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpecting  that  James  I.  would  exe- 
cute what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tempt, it  might  be  expecled  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftrain  ecclefiaftical  rites 
and  ceremonies :  that  prince,  having  been  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  prefbyterians,  a  fecT, 
which  with  much  fpiritual  pride,  affected  great 
fimplicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au- 
fterity  of  doctrine,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcri  fu- 
ture phrafes,  and  gave  none  but  fcripture  names 
to  their  children.  One  would  have  fuppofed  that 
fuch  an  education  muft  have  prejudiced  the  king 
againft  the  outward  pomp  of  the  catholic  worfhip, 
and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to  it.     Buc 
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Book  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of 
t  xvn.    education.     Struck  with  the  epifcopal  jurifdiction 

v"— ^  '  which  he  found  eftablifned  in  England,  and  which 
he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil 
government,  he  abandoned  from  conviction  the 
early  imprefilons  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the 
political  ceconomy  of  a  well  constituted  empire. 
Inftigated  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce this  wonderful  fyftem  into  Scotland,  his  na- 
tive country,  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  the 
Englifh,  who  ftill  diflented  to  embrace  it.  He 
even  intended  to  add  the  pomp  of  the  mod  awful 
ceremonies  to  the  majeftic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  projects  into  execution.  But 
the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting  our, 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refumehis  views, 
whenever  the  times  mould  furnifh  a  favourable  op- 
portunity ;  and  reprefented  the  prefbyterians  to 
him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readilv  followed  his  advice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  de£- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa- 
vourite, the  molt  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.  To  pave  the  way  to  the 
revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  feverat 
bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
njent,  and  conferred  on  them,  mod  of  the  offices 

that 
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that  imparted  a  great  (hare  of  influence  in  all  b  0  o  K 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now  xvii. 
become  the  mailers  of  a  prince  who  had  been""  ""■*""" 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  inftigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiclion  under 
the  fhadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  mul- 
tiplied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoftolical  inflitudon, 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to 
acts  of  arbitrary  power  exerciied  by  the  king.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  delign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  proteftants 
called  Romifh  idolatry,  though  the  mod  violent 
means  fhould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  This 
project  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  pre- 
fumptuous  queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  paflion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe 
alarming  fufpicions  had  railed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured  even  in  thefe  troublefome 
times  to  reftore  every  'thing  to  the  unity  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diiienters,  fmce  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered 
as  fuperftiticus.  An  order  was  ifTued,  that  both 
kingdoms  fhould  conform  to  the  worlhip  and  dif- 

]  3  cipline 
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BOOK  ciplineof  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  included 
xvii.   the  prefbyterians,  who  then  began   to    be   called 

4 «r!*H  puritans,  becaufe  they  profefTed  to  take  the  pure 

and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  the 
foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  what- 
ever difference  there  might  be  in  their  opinions. 
This  hierarchal  wor(hip  was  enjoined  to  the  regi- 
ments, and  trading  companies  difperfed  in  the  fe- 
veral  countries  of  Europe.  The  Englifh  ambaf- 
fadors  were  alfo  required  to  feparate  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  foreign  proteftants,  fo  that  Eng- 
land loft  all  the  influence  fhe  had  abroad,  as  the 
head  and  iupport  of  the  reformation. 

In  this  fatal   crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  were 
divided  between  fubmiiTion  and  oppofition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop    to  yield,  nor    take  the 
pains  to  refift,  turned  their  views  towards  North- 
America,  in  iearch  of  that  civil  and   religious  li- 
berty which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  them. 
Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
perfecuting  them   more   at  leifure,  attempted   to 
preclude  thefe  devout  fugitives  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  wanted  to  worihip  God  in  their  own 
•way  in  a  defert  land.     Eight  fhips  that  lay  at  an- 
chor in    the  Thames  ready  to  fail,  were  (topped  ; 
and  Cromwell  is  faid   to  have   been  detained  there 
by  that  very  king,  whom  he    afterwards  brought 
to   the   fcarTold.     Enthufiafm,    however,  ftronger 
than   the  rage    of  perfection,  furmounted  every 
obftacle  j  anH  that  part  of  America  was  foon  filled 
•-  '  with 
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with  prefbyterians.     The  fatlsfaftion  they  enjoyed  b  O  o  K 
in    their    retreat,  gradually  induced    all  thole   of  XVII. 
their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil- '      Y 
minded  as  to  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dreadful 
fcenes,  which  foon    after  made   England   a  fcene 
of  blood  and  horror.     Many   were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times, 
with  a  view   of  advancing  their  fortunes.     In    a 
word,  all  Europe   contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
their  population.     Thoufands   of  unhappy    men, 
Opprefied   by  the  tyranny  or    intolerant   fpirit   of 
their  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that  hemiiphere  j 
concerning  which  we  mall  now  purfue  our  inqui- 
ries, and  endeavour  before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  to 
throw  fome  light  upon  it. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fo  little  fhould  have  been  Parallel 

between 

known  of  the  new  world,  for  fo  long  a  time  after  the  ©id  and 
it  was  difcovered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and  Hpfc^oridT 
cious  merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to  give 
us  jufl  and  clear  notions  of  this  hemifphere.  It 
was  the  province  of  philofophy  alone  to  avail  it- 
felf  of  the  informations  fcattered  in  the  accounts 
of  voyagers  and  miffionaries,  in  order  to  fee  Ame- 
rica fuch  as  nature  hath  made  it;  and  to  find  out 
its  analogy  to  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 
has  not  half  the  extent  of  furface  that  the  old  has. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  fingu- 
larly  alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  inclined  to 
draw  confequences  from  this  particular,  if  it  were 
not  always  necefTary  to  be  upon  our  guard  againfl 
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book  the  fpirit  of  fyftem    which  often   ftops  us  in  our 
xvil.    refearches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attain- 


ing it. 


The  two  continents  feem  to  form  as  it  were 
two  broad  tracts  of  land  that  begin  from  the  arctic 
pole,  and    terminate   at    the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
divided  on  the   eaft   and   weft   by  the  ocean  that 
iurrounds  them.     Whatever  may   be  the  ftructure 
of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  equality  or  fym- 
metry  of  their  form  ;  it  is  plain  their  equilibrium 
does  not  depend  upon  their  pofnion.     It  is  the  in- 
conftancy  of  the  fea  that  conflitutes  the  folid  form 
of  the  earth.     To  fix  the  glebe  upon  its  bafis,  it 
feemed  necefTary  to  have  an  element  which,  float- 
ing   incefiantly   round    our  planet,  might  by    its 
weight  counterbalance   all   other  fubftances,    and 
by  its  fluidity    reftore    that    equilibrium    which 
the   conflict  of    the  other    elements    might  have 
difturbed.     Water  by  its  natural  fluctuation  and 
weight,  is  the   moil  proper   element  to  preferve 
the  connection  and  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  globe  round  its  center.     If  our  hemifphere  has 
a  very  wide  extent  of  continent  to  the  north,  a 
mafs  of  water  of  equal  weight  at  the  oppofite  part 
will  certainly  produce  an  equilibrium.     If  under 
the  tropics  we  have  a  rich  country  covered  with 
men  and  animals;  under  the  fame  latitude  A  me- 
rica  will  have  a  fea  filled  with  fifli.     While  forefts 
full    of    trees,    bending    with    the  largeft  fruits, 
quadrupeds  of  the  greateft  flze,  the  moft  populous 
nations,  elephants  and  men  are  a  load  upon  the 

furface 
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furface  of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  its  book 
fertility  throughout  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  both  poles  xvii* 
are  found  whales  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infects,  and  all  the 
infinite  and  prodigious  tribes  that  inhabit  the  feas, 
as  it  were  to  iupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and 
prevent  its  inclining  or  deviating  to  either  fide : 
if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men  can  be  faid 
to  have  any  weight  on  a  globe,  where  all  living 
creatures  are  but  a  tranfient  modification  of  the 
earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a  word  the  ocean  rolls 
over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  laws  of  gravity.  Sometimes  it  covers  a 
hemifphere,  a  pole  or  a  zone,  which  at  other 
times  it  leaves  bare  ;  but  in  general  it  feems  to  af- 
fect the  equator,  more  efpecialiy  as  the  cold  of 
the  poles  in  fome  meafure  counteracts  that  fluidity 
which  is  efTential  to  it,  and  from  which  it  receives 
all  its  power  of  motion.  It  is  chiefly  between  the 
tropics  that  the  fea  extends  itfelf  and  is  agitated, 
and  that  it  undergoes  the  greateft  change  both  in 
its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  violent  agitations  occafionally  excited  in  it 
by  tempeftuous  winds.  The  attraction  of  the 
fun,  and  the  fermentations occafioned  by  its  con- 
tinual heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  muft  have  a  very 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  mo- 
tion ot  the  moon  adds  a  new  force  to  this  in- 
fluence, and  the  fea,  to  conform  itfelf  to  this  dou- 
ble impulfe,  mud,  it  fhould  feem,  flow  towards 
the  equator.     Nothing    but    the  fiatnefs  of   the 

globe 
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Boo  K  globe  at  the  poles  can  poffibly  account  for  that 
xvir.  immenfe  extent  of  water,  that  has  hitherto  con- 
w  '  cealed  from  us  the  lands  near  the  fouth  pole. 
The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the  boundaries  of  the 
tropics,  if  the  temperate  and  frozen  zones  are  not 
nearer  the  center  of  the  earth  than  the  torrid  zone. 
It  is  the  fea  therefore  that  maintains  an  equili- 
brium with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  that  compofe  it.  One 
proof  that  the  two  analogous  portions  of  land 
which  the  two  continents  of  the  globe  prefent  at 
firft  view  are  not  effentially  neceflary  to  its  con- 
formation, is,  that  the  new  hemifphere  has  remain- 
ed covered  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  old.  Befides,  if  there  is  an 
evident  fimilarity  between  the  two  hemifpheres, 
there  are  alfo  differences  between  them,  which 
will  perhaps  deftroy  that  harmony  we  think  we 
obferve. 

When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  that  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  ifiands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili 
and  thofe  of  Monomotapa  -,  we  are  (truck  with  the 
finviiarity  of  the  feveral  forms  this  picture  pre- 
fents.  Land  feems  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peniniulas  fcat- 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counter- 
poifcv  and   the   fea   by   its  flucluaticn   conftantly 
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maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.  But  if  onBoo  K  , 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of  the  XVII, 
Pacific  ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  and  Well 
Indies,  with  the  fmali  fpace  the  Ocean  occupies 
between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil  9 
the  vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the  North, 
with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South  •,  the 
direction  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Europe, 
which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  wijh  that  of  the. Cor- 
deleras  which  run  from  North  to  South  -3  the  mind 
is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifh  with  which  we  had 
embellimed  our  iyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obfer- 
ver  is  ft  ill  more  dnpleafed  with  his  conjectures, 
when  he  confiders  the  immenfe  height  of  .the,, 
mountains  of  Peru.  He  is  then  aftcnifhed  to  fee 
a  continent  fo  recent,  and  yet  fo  elevated,  the  fea 
fo  much  below  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
yet  fo  recently  come  down  from  the  lands  that 
feemed  to  be  effectually  defended  fromjts  attacks 
by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  however, 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  both  continents  of  the  new 
hemifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea.  The 
air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers  which  in  America  are  wider  and  of 
greater  extent  •,  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the  South  •, 
thefpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  the  North  ; 
the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the  tropics-,  few 
of  thofe  pure  fands  that  feem  to  be  the  remains  of 
anexhaufted  ground  •,  no  men  entirely  black  j  ve- 
ry fair  people  under  the  line  j   a  cool  and  mild  air 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry  and  uninhabitable 
xvil.    parts  of  Africa  ;  a   frozen  and  fevere  climate  un- 

v-~v — '  e'er  the  fame  parallel  as  our  temperate  climates  ; 
and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees, 
in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres; 
thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is  ftill  in 
its  infancy. 

Why  mould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  thac 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  ihe  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poflibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inha- 
bited as  early  as  Afia.  If  the  waters  that  ftill 
moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  new  hemif- 
phere  had  not  covered  its  furface,  the  woods  would 
very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens  drained, 
a  foft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been  made  firm, 
by  flirring  up,  and  expofing  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  a  free  paffage  would  have  been  open  to  the 
winds*  and  dikes  raifed  along  the  rivers :  in  fhert, 
the  climate  would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.  But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  de- 
notes a  recent  world  ;  when  the  fe3,  about  its  coafts, 
ftill  flows  obfeurely  in  its  channels.  •  A  lefs  fcorch- 
ing  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  vapours 
more  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are  evident  marks  of 
the  decay  or  the  infancy  of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America^ 
coujd  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and 

animals. 
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animals.     From  this  diverfity  of  caufes,  mud  ne-  B  o  o  K 
cefTarily  arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  eife&s.  Ac-  XVII. 
cordingly  we  fee   more  fpecies  of  animals   by  two^  ""* 
thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new  ;  ani- 
mals of  the  fame  kind  confiderably  larger  ;  mon- 
fters  that  are  become  more  favage  and  fierce,  as  the 
countries  have   become   more  inhabited.     On  the 
other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  firangely  neglect- 
ed the  new  world.  The  men  have  lefs  itrength  and 
lefs  courage-,  no  beard  and  no  hair;  they   have 
lefs   appearances  of  manhood  ;  and  are  but  little 
fufceptible  of  the   lively  and  powerful  fentiment 
of  love,  which  is  the   principle  cf  every    attach- 
ment, the  firft   inftinct,  the  firft  band  of  fociety, 
without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have  neither 
energy  nor  duration.     The  women  who  are  ftill 
more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated   by  na- 
ture nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little  love  for 
them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fubfervient  to 
their  will :  they  rather  facrifice  them  to  their  indo- 
lence, than  confecrate  them  to  their  pleafures.  This 
indolence  is  the  great  delight  and  fupreme  felicity 
of  the  Americans,  of  which  the  women   are  the 
victims  from  the  continual  labours  impofed  upon 
them.     It   muft,    however,    be  conftfTed   that  in 
America,  as  in  all  other  parts,    the  men,  when 
they  have  fentenced  the  women  to  work,  have  been 
fo  equitable  as  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  perils 
of  war,  together  with  the  toils  of  hunting  and 
fifhing.     But  their  indifference  for  the  fex,  which 
nature  has  intruded  with  the  care  of  multiplying 

the 
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3  0  o  K  the  fpecies,  implies  an  imperfe&ion  in  their  or* 
XVII.  gans,  a  fort  of  ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of 
*  America,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  people  in  our  con- 
tinent who  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. This  feems  to  be  a  natural  defect  prevail- 
ing in  the  continent  of  America,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  being  a  new  country. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  a  new  people,  are 
they  a  race  of  men  originally  diftincr.  from  thofe 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  old  world  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  which  ought  not  to  be  too  haftily  de- 
cided. The  origin  of  the  population  of  America 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  a. fie  re 
that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Norway, 
and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador; 
others  will  tell  us  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Greenlanders  are  fprung  from  the  Efqui- 
maux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  refemblancc 
than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  mould  fuppofe 
that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtfchatka,  it 
iri3y  be  afked  what  motive  or  what  chance  could 
have  led  the  Tartars  to  the  north-weft  of  America. 
Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be  from  Greenland  or  from 
Kamtfchatka  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world 
itiuft  have  gone  over  to  the  new,  as  it  is  by  thofe 
two  countries  that  the  two  continents  are  connect- 
ed, or  at  lead  approach  neareft  to  one  another. 
Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  that  in  America  the 
torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of 
the  frozen  zones  ?  Population  will  indeed  fpread 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  it  rnuft  naturally  have 
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begun  under   the   equator,  where  life  is  cherifhed  book 
by  warmth.     If  the  people  of  America  could  not  xvii. 
come  from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a 
new   race,  we   muft    have   recourfe  to   the   flood, 
which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  hiitory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge  upon   the  Apalachian  mountains,    and    the 
Cordeleras,  which  are   far  higher  than  our  mount 
Ararat.     But     how  could    they   have   lived    up- 
on thole  heights,    covered   with  fnow,    and   fur- 
bounded  with  waters  ?  How  is  it  poftible  that  men 
who  had  breathed    in  a   pure  and  delightful   cli- 
mate, could  have   furvived  the  miferies  of  wane, 
the  inclemency  of  atainted  atmofphere,  and  thofb 
numberlefs  calamities,  which  muft  be  the  unavoid- 
able confequences  of  a  deluge  ?  Plow  will  the  race 
have  been   preferved    and    propagated   in   thole 
times   of  general  calamity,  and  in   the    miserable 
ages  that  muft  have  fucceeded  ?  Notwithstanding 
all  thefe  objections,  we  muft  allow  that  America 
has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched  remains  of 
the   great   devaftation.     Every  thing  carries  the 
veftiges   of  a  malady,  of  which  the  human  race 
Hill  feels  the  effects.     The  ruin  of  that  world  is 
ftill  imprinted  on  its  inhabitants.     They  are  a  fpev 
cies  of  men  degraded  and  degenerated  in  their  na- 
tural conftitutiqn,  in  their  ftature,  in  their  way  of 
life,  and  in  their  understanding,  which  is  but  little 
advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization,     A  'dam- 
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BOOK  Per  air>  anc^  a  more  niarfhy  ground,  muft  necef* 
xvil.  farily  have  infected  the  firft  principles  of  the  fub* 
*— v — 'fiftence  and  increafe  of  mankind.  It  muft  have 
required  fome  ages  to  reftore  population,  and  (till 
a  greater  number  before  the  ground  could  be  fet- 
tled and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings.  The  air  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  purified  before  the  fky  could  clear, 
and  the  fky  muft  neceffanly  be  clear  before  the 
earth  could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imper- 
fection therefore  of  nature  in  America  is  not  fo 
much  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin,  as  of  its  rege- 
neration. It  was  probably  peopled  at  the  fame 
time  as  the  other-  hemifphere,  but  may  have  been 
overflown  later.  The  large  foffil  bones  that  arc 
found  under  ground  in  America,  fhtw  that  it  had 
formerly  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  other  enor- 
mous quadrupeds,  which  have  fmce  difappeared 
in  thofe  regions.  The  gold  and  filver  mines  that 
are  found  juft  below  the  furface,  are  figns  of  a 
very  ancient  revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later 
than  thole  that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemif- 
phere. Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pires of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  for  though  we  find  no 
trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opi- 
nions and  cuftoms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
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globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police  and  a  focietyB  00K 
cftablifhed  inventions  and  practices  which,  though  xvn. 
riiey  did  not  fhew  any  marks  of  times  anterior  to 
the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long  feries  of  ages 
fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For,  though  in 
Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furrounded  with 
waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible  obftacles, 
muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it  to  unite 
after  a  time,  though  they  might  at  firft  deftroy 
each  other  in  continual  and  bloody  wars  •,  yet  it 
was  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  they  could  invent 
andeftablifh  a  worfhip  and  legiflation,  which  they 
could  not,  poffibly,  have  borrowed  from  remote 
times  or  countries.  It  required  a  great  number 
of  ages  to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech, 
and  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnected  with  any  other,  and 
which  mud  itfelf  have  created  both  thofearts,  than 
it  would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a  child  in  them* 
Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole 
race  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The  whole  race 
is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to  fpace  and  du- 
ration, while  the  individuals  have  only  fome  mo. 
ments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to 
run  over.  The  likenefs  and  uniformity  obferv- 
able  in  the  features  and  manners  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  plainly  fhew  that  they  are'  not  fo  an- 
cient as  thofe  of  our  continent  which  differ  fo  much 
from  each  other-,  but  at  the  fame  time  this  cir- 
cumftance  feems  to  confirm  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  foreign  hemifphere,  with  which 
Vol.  V.  K  they 
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Boo  Kthey  have  no  kind  of  affinity   that  can  indicate  an 
xvn.    immediate  defcent. 
^~™"^  katever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their 

Ltr  pan-  *  D 

for  be-      origin    or    their   antiquity,  which  are  both  uncer- 

tain,  it  is  perhaps  a  more  interefting  object  of  in- 

toeopieand-  -        whether  thole   untutored  nations  are  more 

lavages.        -i       ■/  ' 

or  lefe  happy  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inftincT,  who  paries  every 
cay  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
§j  ecies,  and  repofing  himfelf,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his  bed  of  down,  fpins  and  weaves  the  thread 
cf  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  himfelf,  has  exchanged 
the  cave  his  original  abode,  for  a  palace,  and  has 
varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in  a  thoufand 
different  v/ays. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  mufl  look 
for  his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want 
to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be?  Prefen:  fubfiftence  5 
and,  if  he  thinks  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  bkfiing.  The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  want  of 
this  firft  of  neceflaries.  If  he  lays  in  no  {lores,  it 
is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs  al- 
ways open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage 
has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious   fire-places  j  but  his 
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furs  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  gar-  book 
ment  and  the  (love.  He  works  but  for  his  own  xvii. 
benefit,  fieeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  Granger  " 
to  watchings  and  reftlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  con- 
dition of  his  nature,  not  a  profefnon  annexed  to 
his  birth,  a  national  duty,  not  a  domeflic  lervi- 
tude.  The  lavage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy  ; 
and  his  countenance  leldom  bears  the  imprefuon 
of  thofe  paftions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch 
mocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  deiire,  nor  can 
he  deiire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Mod  of  the  . 
conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  do.?3 
not  feel.  Pleature  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe- 
tites which  his  fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
eafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is  iubject  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  lecured 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
common  people,  who  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bafis  of  civil  ibciety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  ftates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfec- 
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Boo  Ktion  of  the  police  has  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of 
xvi r.  flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  policy  has  reduced  them  to  a 
ftate  of  fervirude.  The  mixt  governments  feem 
to  prefent  fome  profpects  of  happinefs  under  the 
protection  of  liberty  •,  but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  moil  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only  that  it  may  fall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  cppreflion.  Obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfions  of  theTarquins, 
and   the  death  of  Casfar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuffer  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  defpotifm  •,  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enflave  all  the  faculties  of  men, 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  pow- 
ers ?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  opprefibr  ?  Will  it  not  exafpe- 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  victim  to 
death?  The  complaints  of  flaves  he  calls  rebelli- 
on, and  they  are  to  be  ftifled  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fometimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcaffold.  The 
man  who  fhould  afTert  the  rights  of  man 
would  perifh  in  neglect  and  infamy.  Tyranny, 
therefore,  mufr.  be  endured,  under  the  name  of 
authority. 

If  fo  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man 
expoied  !  If  he  is  po (felled  of  any  property,  he 
knows   not  how    far  he    may    call   it   his    own, 

when 
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when  he  mud  divide  the  produce  between  theBooiC 
courtier  who  mav  attack  his  edate,  the  lawyer  who  xvn. 
mud  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  preferve  it, 
the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wade,  and  the  collector 
who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes.  If  he  has  no 
property,  how  can  he  be  afiured  of  a  permanent 
fubfidence  ?  What  fpecies  of  indufiry  is  fecured 
again  ft  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wander- 
ing clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  Hates,  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
drained  within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pef- 
tilence  fhould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  ail  muft  expect  to  perifh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  {laughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities,  that  the  inclemeny  of 
the  feafons  and  the  injudice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free  mercenary 
digs  and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  lands  that 
are  not  his  own,  and  whofe  produce  does  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even  happy,  if  his  la- 
bour procures  him  a  fnare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown 
and  reaped.  Obferved  and  harrafied  by  a  hard 
and  redlefs  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very 
firaw  on  which  he  reds  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch 
is  daily  expofed  todifeafes  which  joined  to  his  po- 
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BOOKveny,  make  him  wifti  for  death,  rather  than  for 
xvn.  an  expenfive  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil. 
Whether  tenant  or  fubjecl,  he  is  doubly  a  flave  •,  if 
he  has  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers 
them  where  he  has  not  fown  ;  if  he  is  worth  but  a 
yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  muft  employ 
them  in  the  public  lervice ;  if  he  has  nothing  but 
his  perfon  the  prince  takes  him  for  a  foldier.  Eve- 
ry where  he  meets  with  mailers,  and  always  with 
oppreflion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artift  who 
have  no  manufacture  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer- 
cy of  greedy  and  idle  matters,  who,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  monopoly,  have  purchafed  of  government 
a  power  of  making  induftry  work  for  nothing,  and 
of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and 
by  the  infolence  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
cpprefTes  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  expofe  us  to,  were 
lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the  favages, 
who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifhing :  fuppofe  that 
men  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  forrows  and  af- 
fronts that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  un- 
happy than  the  favages,  who  never  fhed  a  tear  in 
the  moil  excruciating  tortures ,    there  would  dill 
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remain  a  wide  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  book 
civilized  man  and  the  wild   Indian,  a  difference   xvn. 
entirely  to  the  difadvantage  of  fecial  life.     This 
is  the  injuftice  that- prevails  in  the  partial  diftribu- 
tion  of  fortunes  and  ftations  •,  an  inequality  which 
is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  caufe  of  oppreflion. 

In  vain  does   cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and 
hard  labour  ftupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation  •, 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them  from 
feeing   and   feeling  the  injuftice  of  the   arrange- 
ments of  policy   in   the    diflribution  of  good  and 
evil.     How   often   have  we  heard  the  poor   man 
expoftulating   with   heaven,  and   afking   what  he 
had  done,  that  he  mould  deferve  to  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  itation  ?    Even  if  great 
conflicts  were  ihfeparajbie  from    the   more  exalted 
flations,  which  might   be   fufficient  to  balance  all 
the  advantages  and    all   the  fnperiority    that  zht 
fociai  ftate  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  the 
obfeure    man,    who    is    unacquainted   with  thofe 
conflicts,  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that  af- 
fluence which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
envies  the   rich   man   thofe  plea fu res  to  which   he 
is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has   loll    all  rtlifii   for 
them.     What  domeftic   can  have  a  real  affection 
for  his  mailer,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a  fer- 
vant  ?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjects  ?■  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  lavages,  it 
is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bear- 
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book  ing  fome  natural  hardfhips  which  the  favage  is 
xvii.  more  expofed  to  than  we  are*  and  becaufe  we  are 
w  •  attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has  made 
neceflfary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  ci- 
vilized man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live  among 
favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman  who 
was  call  away  on  the  ifiand  of  Fernandez,  where 
he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as  he  was  fo 
taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wasts,  as  to  forget  his 
own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even 
the  articulation  of  words.  After  four  years,  lie 
felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden  of  focial  life,  when 
he  had  loft  all  reflection  or  thought  of  the  pad, 
and  all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  be- 
ing one  of  the  firft  inftincls  in  man,  he  who  en- 
joys this  primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubfiftence  is  incomparably  happier 
than  the  rich  man,  reftrained  by  laws,  mafters, 
prejudices  and  fafhions,  which  incefTantly  remind 
him  of  the  lofs  of  his  liberty.  To  campare  the 
flate  of  the  favages  to  that  of  children,  is  to 
decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has  been  fo  warm- 
ly debated  by  philosophers,  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ftate  of  nature  above  thofe  of  focial 
life.  Children,  notwithstanding  the  reftraints  of 
education,  are  in  the  happicft  age  cf  human  life. 
Their  habitual  chearfulnefs,  when  they  are  not 
under  the  fchoolmafter's  rod,  is  the  fur  eft  indica- 
tion cf  the  happinefs  they  feel.     After  all,  a  fingie 
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word  may  determine  this  great  queftion.     Let  us  b  o  o  K 
afk  the   civilized  man   whether  he  is  happy :    and   xvil, 
the  favage  whether  he  is  unhappy.     If  they   both  l— v— ' 
anfwer  in  the  negative,  the  difpute  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  tmift  certainly 
be  mortifying  to  you !  but  you  cannot  too  iirongly 
feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you 
are  opprefled.  The  more  painful  this  fenfation  is> 
the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention  to  the  true 
caufes  of  your  fufFerings.  You  may  at  lalt  be 
convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the  confufion  of 
your  opinions,  from  the  defects  of  your  political 
conftitutions,  and  from  capricious  laws,  which  are 
in  continual  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  date  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  ft  ate  of 
their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Engliih,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion, 

The   firft  Engliilimen  who  went  over  to  A  me-  *n  wIl,at 

G  ft  ate  the 

rica  to   fettle   colonies,    found    inimente   fore  (Is.  Engiifli 
The  vafl  trees  that  grew  up  to   the  clouds,  were  North 
fo   furrounded  with   creeping   plants,    that    they^e^t 
could  not  be  approached.     The  wild  beads   made  theT  l\2rc 

11  done  there** 

thefe  woods  dill  more  inaceffable.  A  few  favages 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  fkitfs  of  thofe 
monfters.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with  intent 
to  deftroy.  The  earth  feemed  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  fcr  his 
fupport,  as/in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient 
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Boo  K  client  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta- 
xvii.  neoufly  without  afiiftance  and  without  direction  ; 
*  'it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrolled  pro- 
fuiion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pieafures 
or  conveniencies  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo- 
refts,  in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
in  a  wide  morals,  from  whence  iffuing  in  various 
ilreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands,  en- 
compaffed  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re- 
newed from  the  decay  of  autumn.  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  foot  cf  the  trees,  fupplied 
them  with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  fhoot  out 
new  blofToms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  prodigious  numbers  of  birds. 
The  fea,  dafhing  againft  the  coaits,  and  indent- 
ing the  gulphs,  threw  up  fhoals  of  amphibious 
monfters,  enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles, 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  delert  (bores. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  incefTantly 
producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
and  afferting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and  the 
fea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed 
the  face  of  North  America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry,  by  the  afliftance  of  ail  the  inflruments  of 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  infbantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  habita- 
tions. The  wild  beafts  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place ; 
while  thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts. 

The 
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The   waters  forfook   part   of  their   domain,  and  book 
were  drained  oft  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land,  xvii. 
or  into  the  fea,  by  deep  canals.     The  coafts  were     "%r"~ 
covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with  fhips ;  and 
thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became  fubject 
to  man.     What  powerful  engines  have  raifed  that 
wonderful  ftruclure  of  European  induftry  and  po- 
licy ?  Let  us   refume  the   particulars.     In  the  re- 
moteft  part  Hands  a  folitary  fpot,  diftinc!  from  the 
whole,  and  which  is  called  Hudfon's  bay. 

This  bay,  of  about  ten   degrees  in   length,  is  Climate  of 

v  i  1  Hudfbn's 

formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diiiant  and   northern  bay,  and 
parts  of  America.     The  Breadth  of  the  entrance  its  inhabit 
is  about  fix  leagues,  but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  ^nts- 
from   the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Sep-riedon 
tember,  and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.     This 
danger   arifes   from    mountains   of    ice,   fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  from   15  to  18   hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extraordi- 
nary caufe.     The  befl  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  poffible   to  the    northern   coaft, 
which  muft  necefTarily  be  lefs  obftrucled  and  moft 
free  by  the  natural  directions  of  both  winds  and 
currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  con- 
ftantly in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  fre- 
quently raifes  violent  dorms  within  the  bay  itfelf, 
which  is  rendered  ftill  more   dangerous    by  the 

number 
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book  number  cf  fhoals  that  are  found  there.     Happily, 
xv ll.   however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 

*  v  'different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufEcient  height 
to  afford  a  Ihelter  from  the  ftorm.  Befide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
rina, the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  Teas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this 
bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light;  this  phcenomenon  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 
hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy, 
that  the  fplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithstanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky.  In  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  rilled  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  cf  fmall  icicles. 
Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  are  pretty  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel- 
dom any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  difperlion  of  the  i'ulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis;  and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 
trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effedls  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate$  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey.  Nature  has  bellowed  upon  them 
all,  loft,  long  and  thick  furs,  the   hair  of  which 

falls 
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falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  mod  of  B  o  o  K 
thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and  XVII. 
genenerally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulation  is  flower,  becaufe  they  are  the  mod 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fhort. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proportionably  well  covered.  Under  this 
gloomy  fky,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing 
and  break  the  veiTels  they  are  in.  Even  ipirit  of 
wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 
from  the  great  mafs,  by  the  force  of  the  froft. 
All  thefe  phcenomena,  common  enough  during 
the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an 
influence  upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which 
are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 
ble, and  a  fubftance  refembling  fea  coal,  have 
been  difcovered.  In  other  refpecb,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  marlhy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs 
and  fome  foft  wood,  the  relt  of  the  country  af- 
fords nothing  but  very  high  mofs  and  a  few  weak 
fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 
The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  makes  them  aukward 

and 
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BOOK  and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands  and  a 
xvi I.  round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
v~v— ^  beauty,  feem  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people, 
becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effects  of  a 
weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold  climate,  that 
contracts  and  restrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  progrefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
occasioned  from  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  which  inhabit 
not  only  the  coafl  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  tract 
of  country,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle- 
Ifle  to  the  mod  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  bay  have,  like  the 
Greenlanders,  a  fiat  face  with  fhort  but  not  flat- 
tened notes,  the  pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  others  very  long  and  flabby 
breafts.  This  defect,  which  is  not  natural,  ari fes 
from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  children  pull  their 
mother's  breafts  forcibly,  and  almoft  fupport  them- 
felves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  of  the  Efqui- 
maux entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
then   accounted   for,    nor  that    they    live  under 
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ground.     Kovv  fhould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which  book 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  (lone?  How  is  it  pof-  xvil. 
fible  they  fhould  live   caverns   where  they   would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firit  melting  of  the 
fnows  ? 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live 
without  any  other  fire  but  that^of  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  (hed,  for  the  purpcfe  of  drefling 
their  game  and  the  fifh  they  feed  upon.  The 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to 
the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  (loves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  condantly  upon  the  fea, 
which  fupplies  them  with  all  their  proviiions. 
Both  their  conftitution  and  complexion  partake  of 
the  quality  of  their  food.  The  flefh  of  the  leal  is 
their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale  is  their  drink, 
which  produces  in  them  all  an  olive  complexion, 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  fifh,  an  oily  and  tenacious  fweat, 
and  fometimes  a  fort  of  fcaly  leprofy.  This  is, 
probably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have  the 
fame  cuftom,  as  the  bears,  of  licking  their  young 
ones. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
are  notwithstanding  mofl  intrepid  upon  a  fea  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowed 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  (heals  of 
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book  herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra- 
xvii.,  tions,  and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril 
"of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
fufrkient  to  drown  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the 
feal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot 
drown;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thele  monfters.  They  have  an 
inordinate  dcfire  for  the  whale's  oil,  which  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifti  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  artic  regions  is  either  oily  or  gum- 
my, and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are  notwithstanding  fubjecl  to 
two  fatal  dlforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 
fight.  The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 
ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  Inch  a 
manner,  that  they  are  almofl:  conftantly  obliged 
to  wear  (hades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apartures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 
fifh-bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix- months  night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  mod  delightful  bleffing  of  nature,  is  a 
fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 
of  it  when  young. 

A  STILL 
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A  still  more  cruel  evil,  which   is  the  fcurvy,  book 
confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.     It   infinuates  it-    xvii. 
felf  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and    im-  *~ 
poverifhes  the  whole  mafs.     The  fogs  of  the  fea, 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfe  and  inelaftic  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inactivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of  life 
alternately   roving  and  fedentary,  in  a  word  every 
circumftance  ferves  to  increaie  this  dreadful  illnefs  ; 
which  in  a   little  time  becomes   contagious,  and 
fpreading   itfelf  throughout    their    habitations,    is 
alio  probably  entailed  upon  their  pofterity. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  Ef- 
quimaux  is  lb  paffionately  fond  of  his  country,  that 
no  inhabitant  of  the  rnoft  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  reluctance  than  he  does 
his  frozen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fofter 
and  more  temperate  climate.  The  Iky  of  Am- 
fterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
ftantly  obfeured  by  thick  and  fetid  vapours,  is  too 
clear  for  an  Efquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  there  may 
be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  Rill 
more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  favages  than  the 
climate.  It  is  not  impohTole  but  that  the  delights 
of  an  European  may  be  poifon  to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants    of  the   country   dif-    « 
covered  in  1610   by   Henry  Hudfon.     This  intre- 
pid  mariner  in   fearching    after  a  north-wed  paf- 
fage  to  the  fouth-feas,   difcovered  three   (heights, 
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Boo  k  through  which  he  hoped  to  find  out  a  new  way  to 
xvii.  Afia  by  America.  He  failed  boldly  into  the  midft 
of  the  new  gulph,  and  was  preparing  to  explore 
all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous  crew  put  him 
into  the  long-boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left 
him  without  either  arms  or  provifions  expcfed  to 
all  the  dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barba- 
rians who  refilled  him  the  neeeiTaries  of  life  could 
not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  dif- 
eovery  •,  an.d  the  bay  which  he  firfL  found  out  will 
ever  be  called  by  his  name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil   war   which  followed 
foon   after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  for- 
get this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
tract them.     A  fucceflion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  yet  induced  them  to   attend  to  it,  when  Gro- 
fetllers  and  Rad'uTon,  two  French  Canadians,  hav- 
ing met  with  lb  me  difcontent  at  home,  informed 
the  Englifli   who   were   engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifchiefs  of  difcord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that 
furnilhed  them.  Thofe  who  propofed   this  under- 
taking mewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they  were  in- 
truded with  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  firft  efta- 
blifnment  they   formed  fucceeded   fo  well   that  it 
furpafTed  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 
This    fuccefs    alarmed   the  French,  who    were 
afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  mod  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada, 
would  be  carried  to  Hudfon's  bay.     Their  alarms 
were  confirmed  by   the  unanimous   seftimony  oi 

their 
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their  Coureurs  de  Bats*  who  fmce  1656^  had  been  book 
four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  ftreight-  xvu. 
It  would  have  been  an  eligible  thing  to  have  gone 
by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new  colony  -,  but 
the  diflance  being  thought  too  confiderable,  noo- 
withftanding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was 
at  length  determined  that  the  expedition  fhould  be 
made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  to  Gro- 
feillers  and  RadifTon,  who  had  been  eafily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to  their 
country. 

These  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from 
Quebec  in  1682*  in  two  vefTcls  ill  equipped,  and 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themiclves  not  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  erecting  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
they  defigned  to  have  taken.  From  this  time 
there  began  a  rivalfhip  between  the  two^  compa- 
nies, one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
itantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  till 
at  lad,  after  each  of  their  iettlements  had  been 
frequently  taken  and  recovered,  all  nobilities  were 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain. 

Hudson's  bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  hav- 
ing deftroyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  different 
times,  has  fruflrated  every  hope  of  agriculture, 
and  confequently  of  population.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  there  are  not  more 
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BOOK  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or  factors,  who 
xvfl.  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is  the 
principal  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  furs 
brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  exchange 
for  mere  hand  ife,-  of  which  they  have  been  taught 
the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  (kins  are  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
t^n  beaver  (kins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 
giafs  beads,  fix  for  a  clo:h  coat,  five  for  a  petti- 
coat, and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking- glares,  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  propor- 
tion. As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of 
exchange  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent  as 
the  firlt,  two  otters  fkins  and  three  martins  are 
required  infiead  of  one  beaver.  Befides  this  cp- 
preffion,  which  is  authorifed,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  leait  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quan- 
tity, and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them  . 
and  by  which  they  lole  about  one  third  of  the 
value. 

From  this  regulated  fyfrem  of  impofition  it  is 
eafy  to  guefs  that  rhe  commerce  of  Hudfoh's  bay 
is  a  monupcly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  poflefLon  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500    livres*,  ~  and    has   been    fuccefllvely    in- 

treafed 
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creaied  to  2,380,500*.     This  capital  brings  them  book 
in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thouland  (kins-  xvn. 
of  beavers    or   other    animals,  upon    which    they  v~~    v 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.     Two  thirds  cf 
thefc  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or    made  ufe   of  in  the  na- 
tional  manufactures.     The   reft  are   carried    into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  theft  favage  whether 
riches,  nor  theftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  pgffage 
be  drawn  from  this  trade,  if  ir  were    made  free,  trom*Iud~ 

1  ion  s  bay 

which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  England  as  well  to  the  Eaft 
as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this   frozen  continent.  * 
Hudfon's  bay  always  has  been  and  is   (till   looked 
upon  as  the  neareft  road  from  Europe  to  the  E  a  it- 
Indies,  and  to  the  richeft  pares  of  Alia! 

Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
a  north- weft  paffage  to  the  South- feas  \  but  his  dif- 
coveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  fol- 
lowed a  crowd  of  Englifh  navigators,  many  of 
whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafts  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifitcd  be- 
fore. Thefe  bold  and  memorable  expeditions 
were  more  ftr iking  than  really  ufefui.  The  moft 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  furni(h*a  fingle  idea  re- 
lative to  the  object  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  lefs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  who  purfutd  them 
with  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not   more  fuccefs- 
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Boo  Kful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chi- 
xvn.   msra,  when  the  dilcovery  of  Hudfon's   bay   re- 
kindled all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extinguish- 
ed. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
freih  ardour.     Thofe  that  had    been  made  before 
in  vain   by   the  mother  country,  whofe  attention 
was  engrolled  by   her  own   inteftine  commotions, 
were  purfued    by   New    England,  whofe  fituation 
was  favourable  to  the  enterprife.     Still,  however, 
for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  undertaken 
than   difcoveries  made.     The   nation   was  a  long 
time    kept    in    fufpenfe   by  the  contradictory   ac- 
counts   received    from     the  adventurers.     While 
feme  maintained    the  pofllbility,  fome  the  proba- 
bility,  and  others  afferted  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
fage  ♦,  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  Hill  greater  darknefs. 
Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfeurity  and 
confufion,  they  are  filent  upon  fo  many  important 
circumflances,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks 
of  ignorance   and  want  of  veracity,  that  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  queftion, 
it  is  impoflible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid  judg- 
ment upon  teftimonies  fo  fufpicious.     At  length, 
the  famous  expedition  cf  1746  threw  fome  kind 
of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained  enve* 
loped  in    darknefs   for   two  centuries  pail.     But 
upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  enter* 
tained  better  hopes  ?  What  are  the  experiments  on 
which  they  found  their  conjectures  ? 

Lst 
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Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar-  B  o  o  K 
guments.  There  are  three  facts  in  natural  hif.  xvn. 
tory,  which  henceforward  mult  be  taken  for*  v  ' 
granted.  The  firft  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  fcas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
{mailer  openings ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
this  periodical  motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Baltic,  and  other  gulphs 
of  the  fame  nature.  A  fecond  matter  of  fa 61  is, 
that  the  tides  are  much  later  2nd  much  weaker  in 
places  more  remote  from  the  ocean,  than  in  thofe 
which  are  nearer  to  it.  The  third  fact  is,  that 
violent  winds,  which  blow  in  a  direction  with  the 
tides,  make  them  rife  above  their  ordinary  boun- 
daries, and  that  thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary 
direction  retard  their  motion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  diminifh  their  fwcll. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  moil  certain  that  if 
Hud  ion's  bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  asd  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable  •,  they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fource,  and  wGuld  be  much  lefs  ftrong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  wind.  But 
it  is  proved  by  ohfer various  made  with  the  greateft 
fkiil  and  precifion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 
throughout  the  whole  bay.  It  is  certain  that  they 
are  higher   towards  the   bottom  of  the    bay  than 
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Boo  Keven  in  the  {height  itfelf,  or  at  lead  in  the  neigh- 
xvn.   bourhood  of  it.     It  is  proved  that  even  this  height 

*  v — '  increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  corner 
oppofite  to  the  (height ;  it  is,  therefore,  certain, 
that  Hudfon's  bay  has  a  communication  with  the 
ocean/  befide  that  which  has  been  already  found 
out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe 
very  (hiking  facts,  by  fuppofing  a  communica- 
tion of  Hudfon's  with  Baffin's  bay,  or  with  Davis's 
iheights,  are  evidently  miftaken.  They  would 
not  fcruple  to  reject  this  opinion,  for  which  in- 
deed there  is  no  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con- 
fidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis's 
iheights,  and  in  Baffin's  bay,  than  in  Hudfon's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon's  bay  can  come  nei- 
ther from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
northern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much 
weaker,  it  follows  that  they  muft  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South -fea.  And  this  is  (till  further  ap- 
parent from  another  leading  fact,  which  is,  that 
the  higheft  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coafts 
are  always  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  directly  againft  the  mouth  of  the 
(height. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubject  will  permit,  the  exigence  of 
this  paflage  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wifhed  for,  the 
next  point  is  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  expected.  From  confidering  every  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempts 
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tempts,  which  have  been  hitherto  made  without  book 
either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  directed  to-  xvn. 
wards  Welcome  bay,  on  the  weftern  coafb.  Firft,  the  '  ^~-1 
bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the  depth  of 
about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch  a  trans- 
parency could  not  exift  in  waters  difcharged  from 
rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly,  the 
currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice, 
while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it; 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 
Laftly,  the  whales,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmed  cli- 
mates, are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  iummtr,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  fouth  feas,  not  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

it  is  probable,  that  the  paffage  is  very  ihort. 
All  the  rivers  that  empty  themfclves  on  the  wef- 
tern coaft  of  Hud  ion's  bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 
which  feems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 
any  diftance  *,  and  that  confequently  the  lands 
which  feparate  the  two  feas  are  of  a  lrriall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and 
regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  How 
but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the   retard  roi 

grefiion  of  the  moon   in  her  return  to  the 
an,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  ocean  from  w.    . 

t. 
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BOO  k  thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paiTage  is 
xvil.  fhort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing 
feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  pre  fume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
obfervable  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

The  difcovery  that  ftiil  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  lb  much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
neglect  the  purfuit  of  it.  If  the  pafiage  fo  long 
fought  for  were  once  found,  communications 
would  be  opened  between  parts  of  the  giobe 
which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been  feparated  by  na- 
ture from  each  other.  They  would  foon  be  ex- 
tended to  the  continent  of  the  fouth  leas,  and  to 
all  the  numerous  iilands  fcattered  upon  that  im- 
menfe  ocean.  The  intercourfe  which  has  fubfift- 
ed  nearly  for  three  centuries  between  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe,  and  the  mod  remote 
parts  of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  in- 
convenienciesof  a  long  navigation,  would  be  much 
quicker,  more  conftant,  and  more  advantageous. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Englifh  would  be 
defirous  of  fecuring  an  exclufive  enjoyment  of  the 
benefits  arifing  from  their  activity  and  expences. 
1  his  wifh  would  certainly  be  very  natural,  and 
would  be  very  powerfully  fupported.  But  as  the 
advantage  obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  impoiTible  always  to  preferve  the 
fole  pofTeffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretell 
that  all  nations  mud  in   time    fhare  it  with  them. 
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Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  ftreights  of  Ma-  book 
gellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  deferred,  xvii. 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  lefs  frequented.  • 
Whatever  the  confequences  of  the  difcovery  may 
be,  it  is  equally  the  intereft  and  dignity  of  Great- 
Britain  to  purine  her  attempts  till  they  are  either 
crowned  wirh  fuccefs,  or  the  impoiiibility  of  fuc- 
ceeding  is  fully  demonftrated.  The  refolution  fhe 
has  already  taken  in  1 745  of  promifmg  a  confider- 
able  reward  to  the  feamen  who  fhall  make  this 
important  difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof 
of  the  wifdom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is 
not  alone  iurPicient  to  attain  the  end  propofed. 
The  Englifh  rniniftry  cannot  be  ignorant  that  all 
the  efforts  made  either  by  government  or  indivi- 
duals, will  prove  abortive,  till  the  trade  to  Hud- 
ion's  bay  fhall  be  entirely  free.  The  company  in 
whofe  hands  it  has  been  ever  fince  1670,  not  con* 
tent  with  neglecting  the  object  of  its  inftitution, 
by  taking  no  fteps  themfelves  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  north-welt  paifage,  have  thrown  every  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  thofe  who  from  love 
of  fame,  or  other  motives,  have  been  prompted 
to  this  great  undertaking.  Nothing  can  ever  alter 
this  iniquitous  fpirit,  for  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of 
monopoly. 

Happily  the  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails  pefcf»pt*> 

°  r  on  of  New 

at  Hudion's  bay,  and   feems   to  preclude  all  nati-  foundland 
ons  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
nches,  does  not  extend  its  opprefiion  to  Newfound- 
land.    This  iHand3  fittrated  between  46  and  52 

de- 
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BOOK  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the 
xvil.  coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  moderate 
breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  {freights. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fomething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We 
can  only  fpeak  by  conjecture  of  the  inland  parts 
of  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that  is  known  of 
this  ftreight,  is  that  it  is  full  of  very  deep  rocks, 
mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very 
narrow  and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inacceffible  pla- 
ces are  flocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  wi:h  rhe 
greater  eafe,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  il- 
tuation.  No  favages  have  ever  been  feen  there 
except  fome  Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the 
continent  in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds 
with  creeks,  roads  and  harbours ;  is  fometimes  co- 
vered with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  fifh 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open 
places,  where  the  fiat  (tones  reflect  the  fun's  rays, 
the  heat  is  exceffive.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  cold;  lefs  fo  however  from  itsfituation,  than 
the  heights,  the  forefts,  the  winds,  and  above  all 
the  vaft  mountains  of  ice  which  come  out  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  fix  en  thefe  coafts.  The  fky 
towards  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  is  conftant- 
ly  ferene,  but  is  much  lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and 

foiuh. 
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fouth,  both  of  thefe  points  being  too  near  the  great  BOOK 
bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog.  xviu 

This  ifland  was  originally  difcovered  in  1497,^  w~" 
by  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice 
of  England,  who  made  no  fettlement  there.  It 
was  prefumed  from  the  feveral  voyages  under- 
taken after  this,  with  a  view  of  examining  what 
advantages  might  be  derived  from  ir,  that  it  was 
lit  for  nothing  but  to  carry  on  the  fifhery  of  cod, 
which  abounds  in  that  fea.  Accordingly  the  Eng- 
lifh  ufed  to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall  vends  in  the 
Spring,  which  returned  again  in  Autumn,  with 
their  freight  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  frefh.  The 
confumption  of  this  article  became  almoft  univer- 
fal,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  ir,  particu- 
larly among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Englifh 
took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition,  to  enrich 
themfclves  at  the  exper.ee  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
formerly  acquired  their  wealth  in  England.  Thev 
conceived  an  idea  of  forming  fettlements  there. 
The  firft  that  were  eftablifhed  at  confiderable  dis- 
tances of  time  rrom  each  other,  were  unfuccefs- 
ful,  and  were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were 
founded.  The  firft  that  became  of  anv  imoortanre 
was  1608,  the  fuccefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  that  within  forty  years,  all  the  fpace 
which  extends  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  between 
Conception  bay  and  cape  R.as,  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  amounting  to  above  four  thoufand  fouls, 
Thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  fifherv,  beino- 
forced  both  from  the  nature  of  their  employment 

and 
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book  and  that  of  the  foil,  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each 
xvn.  other,  opened  paths  of  communication  through 
the  woods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St. 
John's,  where  in  an  excellent  harbour  formed  be- 
tween two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  contain  above  two 
hundred  mips,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the 
mother  country,  who  fupplied  them  with  every 
necelfary  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fifhery. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards  New- 
foundland, before  this  profperity  of  the  Englifh 
trade.  They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  Malouins  in 
particular  came  every  year  to  a  place  called  the 
Petit  Nord.  After  this  fome  of  them  fixt  promif- 
cuoufiy  upon  the  coaft  from  cape  Ras  to  Chapeau 
Rouge,  and  at  length  they  became  numerous 
enough  to  form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the  bay 
of  Placentia,  where  they  had  every  convenience 
that  could  make  their  fifhery  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  not  however  fumViently 
fhekered  from  the  N.  N.  W.  winds,  which  blow 
there  with  extreme  violence.  The  ftreight  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  fo  confined  by 
rocks,  that  only  one  vciTtl  can  enter  at  a  time,  and 
not  without  being;  towed  in.  The  bav  itielf  is 
about  18  leagues  long,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it 
there  is  a  very  fecure  harbour  which  contains  150 
fhips.     Notwithstanding   the   advantage  of  fuch  a 

ficuation* 
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filiation,  which  might  fecure  to  France  the  whole  BOOK 
fifheryof  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  the   xvn. 
miniftry  of  Verfailles  paid  very  little   attention  to"" 
it.     It  was  not  till  1687  that  a  fmall  fort  was  built 
at  the  mouth  of   the  flreight,  in  which  a  garrifon 
was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neceffity 
had  fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coaft,  had 
been  happily  forgotten  •,  but  from  that  time  began 
a  fyftem  of  oppreffion  which  continued  increailng 
every  day  from  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  fucceflive 
governors.  This  tyranny,  by  which  the  colonifts 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  that  degree  of 
competency  that  was  neceffary  to  enable  them  to 
puriue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  mud  alfo  hinder 
them  from  increafinor  their  numbers.  The  French 
fifhery,  therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  Engiifh.  Notwithstanding  this,  Great- 
Britain  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  the 
inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made  upon  their 
territories  by  their  enterprifing  neighbours,  who, 
fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed  to  expe- 
ditions and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  trained  up 
in  the  art  of  bum-fighting  and  exercifed  in  fudden 
attacks,  had  feveral  times  carried  devaluation  into 
her  fettlements.  This  was  fufneient  to  induce  her 
to  demand  the  entire  poffefiion  of  the  iflandj  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  French 
to  give  it  up  •,  not  however  without  referring  to 
themfelves  not  only   the  right  of   fifhing  on  one 

part 
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Boo  Kpart  of  the  ifland,  buc  alfo  on   the  Great  Bank, 
xvii.    which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 
^~TY  The  fifh  for  which  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous, 

eftabii/hed  is  the  cod.     The  length  of  this   fifh  does  not  ex- 

at  New-  .    - 

feundiand.  ceed  three  feet,  and  is  often  leis  ;  but  the  lea  does 
not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  voracious.  Bro- 
ken pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs  are 
often  found  in  their  bellies.  The  ftomach,  in- 
deed, does  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  digeft 
thefe  hard  fubftances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of 
inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pocket,  difcharges  whatever 
loads  it. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the   northern  feas  of 
Europe.     The  fifhery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
Englifh,   fixty    French,    and   150   Dutch    vefTels, 
which  taken   together  carry  from  80  to  100  tons 
burden.     Their  competitors    are    the    Irifli,    and 
above  all  the    Norwegians.     The   latter  are  em- 
ployed    before  the    fifhing    ieafon,    in    collecting 
upon   the  coafb   the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
uiual  bate  for  pilchards.     They   fell,  communibus 
anms9  from  twenty  to  twenty -two  thoufand   tons 
of  this  nib,  at  nine  livers  *  per  ton.     If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in  greater- 
quantity  j  for  an  able    natural'sil,  who  has  had  the 
patience   to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle  cod,  has 
found  9,344,000  of  them,     This   bounty  of  na- 
ture muft  be  Hill  more  considerable  at  Newfound- 
land, 

75.  io4.  f. 
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land,  where  the    cod    Efh  is   found   in   infinitely  book 
greater  plenty.  xv n. 

The  fifhof  Newfoundland  is  alio  more  delicate, 
though  not  lb  white-,  but  it  is  not  an  object  of 
trade  when  frefh,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fithery.  When  it 
is  faked  and  dfyed,  or  only  iak^d,  it  becomes  a 
tifeful  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame" 
rica.  That  which  is  only  falted  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
ftirmed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 
continually  warning  away  from  the  continent. 
Both  its  extremities  terminate  fo  much  in  a  point, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the  precife .extent  of  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it  on 
the  European  fide  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
the  depth  of  water  is  very  different  -,  in  fome  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfelf  there,  andthefky 
is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The 
Waves  are  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  always 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muff,  be  owing  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forwards  by  currents,  bearing  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
impetuofity  againll:  the  borders  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.     This  is   molt   likely   to  be 

Vol.  V.  M  the 
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Boo  K  the  true    caufe,  becaufe   on   the  bank   itfelf,  at  a 
xvii.  little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil   as    in  a  harbour,  except   when   a  violent 
wind  which  comes   from  a  greater  diftance,  hap- 
pens to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  there  is  no  eod  found  either  upon  the 
great  bank  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  itj  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fifliery  is  carried  on. 
The  fhips  employed  in  it  are  commonly  from  50 
to  150  tons,  and  carry  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  more 
than  twenty  five  men.  Thefe  fifhermen  are  pro- 
vided with  lines,  and  as  foon  as  thev  arrive  are  em- 
ployed  in  catching  a  fifh  called  the  caplin,  which 
they  ufe  as  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main  mad  to  the  ftern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  velTel.  This 
gallery  is  furnifhed  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out.  The  Efhermen  place  themfelves 
within  thefe,  and  are  fheltered  from  the  weather 
by  a  pitched  covering  faftened  to  the  barrels.  As 
foon  as  they  catch  a  cod,  they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and 
give  the  Bfh  to  one  of  the  boys  to  carry  it  to  a  perfon 
appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  immediately  (trikes 
off  the  head,  plucks  out  the  liver  and  entra;ls, 
and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a  fmall  hatchway  be- 
tween the  decks  •,  when  another  man  takes  it,  and 
draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel,  and  then 
lets  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into  the  hold  > 


where 
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where  it  is  faked  and  ranged  in  piles.     The  per-  book 
Ton  who  falts  it,  takes  care  to  leave  fait   enough   xvir. 
between  each  row  of  filh,  but   not    more   than   is     ~v~ 
fufficient  to  prevent  their  touching  each  other,  for 
either  of  thefe  circumftances  neglected  would  fpoil 
the  cod. 

According  to  natural  right,  the  fifhery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to  all 
mankind ;  notwithstanding  which  the  two  powers 
that  have  colonies  in  North  America,  have  made 
very  little  difficulty  of  appropriating  it  to  them- 
felves  •,  and  Spain,  who  alone  could  have  any 
claim  to  it,  and  who  from  the  number  of  her 
monks  might  have  pleaded  the  necefilty  of  affert- 
ing  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  lad 
peace  5  fince  which  time  the  Englilh  and  French 
are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  145  fhips,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  is  eftimated  at  2,547,000  livres*. 
Thefe  vcrTels  which  all  together  carried  8,830  tons, 
were  manned  with  1700  men,  each  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  calculations,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments,  mud: 
have  caught  700  fifh  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
filhery  mull  have  produced  1,190,00c. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  cod.  The 
firft  confifls  of  thole  which  are  rwenty-four  inches 
in  length  or  upwards,  the  fecond  comprehends 
thole  which  meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty  four, 
and  the   third  takes   in  all  that  are  under  nineteen 

M  2  inches. 
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book  inches.  If  the  fifhery  yields  two  fifths  of  good 
xvii.    fifh,  two  fifths  of  moderate  fifh,  and  one  fifth   of 

^^ '  bad,  and  if  the  fifh  is  fold  at  the  common  price  of 

150  livres*  the  hundred  weight,  the  produce  of 
the  whole  fifhery  will  amount  to  1,050,000  li- 
vres-}-. The  hundred  weight  contains  136  cod  of 
the  firft  quality,  and  272  of  the  fecond ;  which 
two  forts  taken  together  fell  for  180  livres  J  per 
hundred.  Only  136  cod  are  neceflary  to  make  up 
the  hundred  weight  of  the  third  clafs,  bat  this 
hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one  third  of  the 
other,  and  is  worth  only  60  livres  §,  when  the  firft 
is  worth  180  || .  Confequently  the  1,190,000  cod 
really  caught  and  reduced  in  this  manner,  make 
only  700,000  cod,  which  at  150  livres**  per 
hundred  weight,  the  mean  price  of  the  three  forts 
of  fifh,  will  produce  only  1,050,000  livres  -f~f% 
Out  of  this  the  crew  muft  receive  for  their  fhare, 
which  is  one  fifth,  210,000  livres  JJ,  confe- 
quently there  remains  only  840,000  livres  §§  pro- 
fit for  thole  who  are  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trade,  which  may  eafily  be  proved  to 
be  inefficient.  For  in  the  firft  place  we  muft  de- 
duct the  exptnees  of  unloading  145  fhips,  which 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  8,700  livres|[[|. 
The  infurance  of  2,547,000  livres  ***  at  five  per 
cent,  muft  amount   to    127,350  livres  "fff.     As 

much 
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much  alio  muft  be  deducted  for  the  intereft  of  the  b  o  o  k 
money.     The  value  of  the  ihips  muft  be  eftimat-  xvn. 
ed    at   two  thirds   of    the    capital  advanced,  and v      * 
will   therefore   be    1,698,000    livres  *.     If  we  al- 
low no  more  than  five  per  cent,  for  the  annual  re- 
pair of  the  fhips,  we  (hall  ftill    be  obliged  to  fub- 
flracl  84,900  livres  -f-  from  the  profits.     All  thefe 
turns  added  together  make   a  lofs  of  357^00   li- 
vres £,    which    being  afiefTed    upon   a    capital  of 
2,547,000  livres  §,  amounts  to  a  icfs  of  14  livres 
and  6  deniersj]  per  cent. 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  will  be  compenfated 
by  the  oil  extracted  from  the  cod's  liver,  and  by 
the  tongues  and  bowels  which  are  like  wife  faked 
and  fold,  will  find  themfclves  much  miftaken,  as 
thefe  trifling  articles  are  fcarce  furncient  to  pay  the 
falaries  of  the  captains,  and  the  duties  laid  upon 
the  com  millions  of  fale. 

The  French  miniftry  mult,  therefore,  either 
abfolutely  give  up  the  fifhery  of  the  green  cod, 
which  is  confumed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  France,  or  muft  take  off  the 
enormous  duties  which  are  at  prefent  impofed 
upon  this  kind  of  confumption.  If  they  delay 
much  longer  to  facrifice  this  infignifkant  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  to  fo  valuable  a  branch  of 
trade,  they  will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  revenue  difappear  together  with  the  trade  that 
produced  it.     The  only  motives  that  induce  the 

M  3  traders 
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BOOK  traders  ftill  to  continue  the  cod  fifnery,  are,  the 
xvn.  habit  of  trading,  the  hopes  of  amendment,  the 
averfion  they  have  for  felling  their  (hips  and  flock 
under  prime  cofl.  But  thefe  motives  will  certain- 
ly ceafe,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general 
appearance  of  cifTatisfaclion,  this  event  is  not  very 
far  off. 

The  Englifh,  the  produce  of  whofe  fifliery  is 
fubject  to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for 
giving  it  up.  They  have  alfo  this  further  advan- 
tage, that  not  coming  from  Europe,  as  their 
competitors  do,  but  only  from  Newfoundland  or 
other  places  not  much  more  diftant,  they  can  em- 
ploy very  fmali  veffels,  which  are  eafily  managed, 
do  not  rife  high  above  the  water,  whofe  fails  may 
be  brought  level  with  the  deck,  and  which  are 
very  little  affected  even  by  the  moil  violent  winds ; 
fo  that  their  work  is  feldom  interrupted  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  weather.  Brfides,  they  do  not, 
as  other  feamen,  lefe  their  time  in  procuring  baits, 
which  they  bring  along  with  them.  In  a  word, 
their  failors  are  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  the  cold,  and  better  difciplined. 

The  Englifh,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the 
fifliery  of  the  green  cod  ;  becaufe  they  have  no 
mart  for  difpofing  of  ic.  In  this  branch  they  do 
not  fell  halt  fo  much  as  their  rivals.  As  their  cod 
is  prepared  with  very  little  care,  they  feldom  make 
up  a  complete  cargo  of  it.  For  fear  of  its'  fpoil- 
ing,  they  commonly  quit  the  Great  Bank,  with 
two  thirds  and  very  often  with  not  more  than  half 

their 
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their  lading,  which  they  fell   to,  the   Spanifh   and  book 
Portuguefe,. and  in  their  own  country.     But  they   xvn. 
find  a  compensation   for  this  inconfiderable  trade 
in  the  article   of  green  cod,  by  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  dry  cod  they  fell  in  all  the  markets. 

This  branch    of  trade  is  carried  on  in   two  dif- 
ferent ways.     That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fifhery  belongs   to   vefFels    which   fail   every  year 
from    Europe    to  Newfoundland,  at   the  end   of 
March,  or  in  April.     As  they  approach  theifland, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity   cf  ice,  dri- 
ven by  the   notthern  currents  toward,s  the  fouth* 
which  is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  fhecks,  and 
melts  fooner  or   later  at  the  return  of  the  heats. 
Thefe   portions   of  ice   are  frequently  a  league  in 
circumference;    they   areas    high    as    the   loftiefl 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty   or    eighty   fa- 
thom   under    water.     When    joined    to    -fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a   fpace  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues   in  length,  arid   twenty- 5  ve  or  thirty 
in  breadth.     Jntererl,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  pofnble,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  mod; 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them   brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feaibns  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are    all    in   a  confpiracy   agaitnt   human  induftry. 
The  mod  formidable  rampart  erected  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade   of  a  befieged  town, 
the  terrors   of  the  mod  -fkilfu.1  and  obdinate  fea- 
fight    require   lefs   intrepidity    and  experience  to 
encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 

M  4  warks 
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BOOK  warks  which  the  Tea  oppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
xvn.  fifhermen.  But  the  mod  infatiable  of  all  paiTions, 
the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftacle,  and 
carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice 
to  the  fpot  where  the  ihips  are  to  take  in  their 
lading. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to 
cut  wood  and  erect  fcaffolds.  All  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work.  When  it  is  finifhed,  the 
company  divide,,  one  half  of  the  crew  ftays  afhore 
to  cure  the  filh,  and  'the  other  goes  on  board  in 
fmall  boats.  "I  he  boats  defigned  for  the  fifhery  of 
the  caplin  carry  four  men,  and  thofe  for  the  cod, 
thae.  Thefe  laft  boats,  of  which  there  is  the 
greateft  number,  fail  before  it  is  light,  generally 
at  the  diftanceof  three,  four  or  five  leagues  from 
the  coaft,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  the  fcaf- 
folds near  the  fea  fide,  where  they  depoiU  the 
produce  of  the  day. 

Wh£n  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod's  head 
and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  flices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  wafhed,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up,  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  (Irand,  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compar- 
ed with  the  labours  of  this  fifhery,  which  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 

night, 
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night-     Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate  pre-  book 
ferves  the  health  of  the   people  under  fuch  fevere   XVII. 
trials  ;  and  thefe  labours  would   be  thought   no- 
thing of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the  produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand 
is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it ;  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  folid  rock,  and  without 
Varec,  fo  that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  them. 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  Mm  grow  yel- 
low from  a  mixture  of  freih  water  with  the  fait  ; 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe- 
ration of  the  fun's  rays  reflected  from  the  moun- 
tains. Even  in  the  mod  favourable  harbours,  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  fi(hery. 
The  fifh  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts:  it  is 
fometimes  found  to  the  north,  fometimes  to  the 
fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
ccaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  or  at- 
tracted by  the  Caplin.  The  fifhermen,  who  hap- 
pen to  fix  at  a  diliance  from  the  places  which  the 
fifh  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pences  are  all  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  follow  the  fifti  with  all  their  ne* 
cefTary  apparatus. 

The  filhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fifh  ;  but  when  it  has 
been  fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before  that 
time,  and  make  the  bed  of  their  way  either  to  the 
Cant  bee  iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  catholic  ftates 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
xvn.   advantages  of  the  firft  markets  which   might  be 
loft  by  an  over  (lock. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  on  this  trade  114 
veffels,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  15,590  tons 
burthen ;  the  prime  coil  of  which,  together  with 
the  firft  expences  of  fetting  out,  was  5,661,000 
livres*.  The  united  crews,  half  of  which  were 
employed  in  taking  the  fifh,  and  the  other  half  in 
curing  it,  confided  of  8,022  men.  Every  fiftier- 
man  muft  have  taken  for  his  (hare  6000  cod,  and 
confequently,  the  produce  of  the  whole  muft  have 
been  24,066,000.  Experience  mews  that  there 
are  125  cod  to  each  quintal.  Confequently 
24,066,000  muft  have  made  192,528  quintals. 
Each  quintal  upon  an  average,  fold  at  16  livres, 
9  fols,  and  6  deniers  -f ,  which  makes  for  the 
whole  fale  3,]  74,305  livres  8  fols  J.  As  every 
hundred  quintal  of  cod  yields  one  barrel  of  oil, 
192,528  quintals  muft  have  yielded  1925  barrels, 
which  at  120  livres  §  a  barrel  makes  231,000  li- 
vres j|.  Add  to  thefe,  the  profits  of  freight  made 
by  the  fhips  returning  home  from  the  pofts  where 
they  fold  their  cargoes,  which  are  eftimated  at 
198,000  livres**,  and  the  total  profits  of  the 
nlhery  will  not  be  found  to  have  amounted  to 
more   than  Z^°h3°5  *ivres,   8  fols.-f-f*. 

We 
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We  may  fpare  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  ex  B  o  ok 
pences  of  unloading,  which  are  troublefome  on  xvii, 
account  of  their  minutenefs  as  well  as  their  infig- 
nificancy.  The  calculations  of  thefe  have  been 
made  with  the  greateft  care  and  attention,  and  the 
accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelligent  and  diun- 
terefted  men,  who  from  their  profefTions  mud 
have  been  the  proper  judges  of  this  matter.  They 
amount  in  the  whole  to  695,680  livres,  17  fols, 
6  deniers*,  fo  that  the  net  produce  of  the  fifhery 
amounts  only  to  2,907,624  livres,  10  fols,  6  de- 
niers -f\ 

From  thefe  profits,  the  afTurance  money  mud 
be  deducted,  which  at  6  per  cent,  upon  a  capital 
of  5,661,000  livrcs'J,  amounts  to  339,660  li- 
vres§.  We  muft  alio  reckon  the  interefl  of  the 
money,  making  at  5  per  cent.  283,050  livres||. 
Neither  muft  we  omit  the  wear  of  the  fhips,  the 
prime  coft  of  which  making  half  the  whole  ca- 
pital, muft  be  fet  down  at  2,830,500  livres**: 
this  wear  therefore  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
lefs  than  5  per  cent,  muft  amount  to  141,525  li- 
vres-]--!-. Admitting  all  thefe  circumftances,  which, 
indeed,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  it  follows 
that  the  French  have  loft  upon  their  wandering 
fifhery  in  1768,  687,110  livres,  9  fols,  6  de- 
niers J£,  and  confequently  12  livres,  2  fols,  9  de- 
niers §§  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

Such 
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book  Such  loffes,  which  unfortunately  have  been  but 
xvii.  too  often  repeated,  will  wean  the  nation  more  and 
more  from  this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Indi- 
duals  who  dill  carry  it  on,  will  foon  give  it  up; 
and  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  imitation  of  the 
Englilh  they  would  have  done  fo  already,  if  like 
them  they  had  been  able  to  make  themfelves 
amends  by  the  ftationary  fifhery. 

By  ftationary  fifhery  we  are  to  underftand  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fettlements  on  thole  coafts  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  mod  plentiful.  3t  is  infinitely  more  profit- 
able than  the  wandering  fifhery,  becaufe  it  is  attend- 
ed with  muchlefs  expence,  and  may  be  continued 
much  longer.  Thefe  advantages  the  French  en- 
joyed as  long  as  they  remained  peaceable  pofifefTors 
of  Acadia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  part  of 
Newfoundland.  They  have  loft  them  one  after 
another  by  the  errors  of  government,  and  from 
the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,  have  only  prefer v.ed  a 
right  of  faking  and  drying  their  fcfh  to  the  north 
of  Newfoundland,  from  cape  Bona  Vifta  to  Point 
Rich.  All  the  fixed  eftablifhments  left  them  by 
the  peace  of  1763,  are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  two  iflandsof  Miquelon,  where 
they  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  build  fortifications. 
There  are  800  inhabitants  in  St.  Peters,  not  more 
than  joo  in  great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family 
in  the  fmaller.  The  fifhery  which  is  extremely 
convenient  upon  the  two  firft,  is  entirely  impracti- 
cable on  the  lail- mentioned  ifland,  which  however 

fupplies 
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fupplies  them  both  with  wood,  and  particularly  St.  b  o  o  K 
Peters,  which  has  none  of  its  own.     Nature  how-  xvil. 
ever  has  made  amends  for  this  circumfiance  ac  St.  v—"*"v 
Peters,  by  an  excellent  harbour,  which  indeed  is 
the  only  one  in  this  large  Archipelago,     In  1768, 
24,390  quintals  of  cod  were  taken,   but  this  quan- 
tity will  not  much  increafe,  becaufe   the  Englifb 
not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liberty  of  riming  in 
the    narrow  channel,  which  feparates  thefe  iflands 
from  the  fouthern   coafts  of  Newfoundland,  but 
have  even  feized  fome  of  the  Hoops  which  attempt- 
ed it. 

This  rigorous  treatment,  which  is  not  warranted 
by  treaty,  and  only  maintained  by  force,  is  the 
more  opprefTive,  as  Great- Britain  extends  its  em- 
pire over  all  the  coafts,  and  all  the  iflands  frequent- 
ed by  the  flfh.  Her  principal  fettlement  is  at  New- 
foundland, where  there  are  about  8000  Englifh, 
who  are  all  employed  in  the  flfhery.  No  more 
than  nine  or  ten  fhips  a  year  are  fent  out  from  the 
mother  country  for  this  purpofe;  and  there  are 
fome  few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles  cf 
commerce  ;  but  the  greater  part  only  exchange  the 
-productions  of  Europe  for  fifh,  or  carry  off  the 
produce  of  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  1755,  the  fifberies  of  the  two  rival  na- 
tions were  nearly  equal,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  France  confumed  more  at  home,  and  fold  lei's 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  her  religion  ; 
but  fince  fhe  has  loft  her  poffeffions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, one  year  with  another,  the  two  filhenes,  that 

is 
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B  o  o  K  is  the  ftationary   and   the  wandering  united,  have 
xvn.   not  yielded  more   than    216,918  quintals  of  dry 
""^"~ "''cod,  which  is  barely  fufficient  for  the  confumption 
of  the  ibuthern  provinces  of  the   mother  country, 
and  of  courfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  co- 
lonies. 

It  may  be  afferted  that  the  rival  nation,  on  the 
contrary,  has  increafed  its  fifhery  two  thirds  fince 
its  conquefts,  making  in  all  651,1 14.  quintals,  the 
profits  of  which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more 
than  14  livres"*,  a  difference  owing  to  its  being 
cured  with  lefs  care  than  the  French  fifh,  will 
amount  to  9,1 15,596  livres+.  One  fourth  of  this 
is  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  Great-Britain 
and  her  colonies  -,  confequently  what  is  fold  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  the  fugar  iflands  amounts 
to  a  fum  of  6,836,697  livres  J  returned  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  either  in  fpecie  or  commodities. 
This  object  of  exportation  would  have  been  ftill 
more  ccnfiderable,  if,  after  the  conqueft  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's,  the  court  of  London  had 
not  been  \b  inhuman  as  to  drive  out  the  French 
they  found  fettled  there ;  who  have  never  yet  been 
replaced,  and,  probably,  never  will.  The  fame  bad 
policy  has  alio  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia. 
French  Nova   Scotia,  by    which  at  prefent  is  under- 

cede  Nova  fl-oocj  aj|  ^  coar}-   of  2oo  leagues  in  length,  in- 

Scotia  to  , 

England    eluded  between  the  limits   of  New  England   and 

after  bnv-  , 

ingbecn     the  fouthcoaft  of    the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ieemed 
fnpofvfftleat  fitft  to  have  comprehended  only  the  great  trian- 

on  of  it  guhX 

memlelycs. 

*  125.3d,     f  398,80;].  6s.  6d.       X  299,1051.9s.  icd.  |. 
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gular  peninfula,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  book 
ipace.     This   peninfula,  which  the  French  called   xvil. 

Acadia,   is  extremely    well  fituated   for  the   (hips  v v — ' 

which   come  from  the    Caribbee   iflands  to  water 
at.     It   has  a  number  of   excellent   ports,  which 
fhips   may   enter  and   go  out  of    with    all   winds. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod   upon  this  coalt, 
and  ftill  more  upon  fmali  banks  at  the   diftance  of 
a  few   leagues.     The  foil,  which  is  very  gravelly, 
is  extremely  convenient  for  drying  it ;  it  abounds 
like  wife   with  good   wood,  and  land  fit  for  feveral 
forts  of  cultivation,  and  is  extremely  well  fituated 
for  the  fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Though  this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the 
winters  are  long  and   fevere,  and  followed  by  fud- 
den  and  exceffive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed 
very  thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.     Thefe  cir- 
cumflances  make  this   rather  a  difagreeable  coun- 
try, though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefome 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  tnat  tne  French  fettled  in  Aca- 
dia, four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmallelt 
hut  in  Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eait 
of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had  larger 
feas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of  cod,  they 
chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called  French  bay, 
which  had  none  of  thefe  advantges.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port 
Royal,  where  a  thoufand  fhips  may  ride  in  fafcjty 
from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bot- 
tom, and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathom  of  wa- 
ter, 
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Boo  Kter,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance.      It  is  more  pro- 
xvii.  bable  that  the  founders  of  this  colony    were  led  to 
mm^mmmmf  chuie  this  fituation,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coun- 
tries abounding   in  furs,  of  which   the  exclufive 
trade  had  been  granted  to  them.     This  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  circumftarice :  that 
both  the  firft   monopolizers,  and  thofe   who   fuc- 
ceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains   to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled 
difpofition  or  necefnty   brought  into  thefe  regions, 
from  the  clearing  of  the   woods,  the   breeding  of 
cattle,  fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture*,  chufincr 
rather  to  engage  the  indultry  of  thefe  adventurers 
in  hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favagres. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  iyftem  of  ad- 
rninftration,  at  length  difcovered   the  fatal  erfcds 
of  exclufive   charters.     It  would    be  inconfiflenf. 
with  truth  and   dignity  of  hiilory  to  fay   that   this 
happened   in   France  from   any   attention   to  the 
common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  thefe 
rights   were  moll  openly    violated.     Thefe   facred 
rights,  which  only  can  fecure  the  fafety  of  the  peo- 
ple, while   they  give  a  fanclion  to  the  power  of 
kings,  was  never  known  in  France.     But  in  the 
molt  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of  ambition 
fometimes  effects  what  in  equitable  and   moderate 
ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juftice.     The  mi- 
nisters of  Lewis   the  XIV,  who  wifhed  by  mak- 
ing their  mailer  refpectable,  to  reflect  fotne   ho- 
nour on   themfelves,  perceived    that  they   mould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fnpport  of   riches;  and 

that 
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that  a  people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  book 
mines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture  xvii. 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univerial 
reftraints  that  are  always  impofed,  when  the  go- 
vernment interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  lad  remov- 
ed -9  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was  not 
able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
fettlement  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under 
the  name  of  New-England,  was  firft  eftablifhed  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not  much  attract 
the  notice  of  the  French.  This  kind  of  profpe- 
rity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  between  the  two  na- 
tions. But  when  they  began  to  fufpect  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the  beaver  trade 
and  furs,  thev  endeavoured  tofecure  tothemfelves 
the  fole  property  of  it,  and  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fucCeed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  lavage  na- 
tions, who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe*, 
nakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  oiher 
favage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  mifiionaries  eafily  infinuating  them- 
ielves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them,  At  the 
lame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 

Vol.  V,  N  infpircd 
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Book  infpired  them  with  that  hatred,  which  they  then> 
xvii,  felves  entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fun* 
damental  article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that 
which  made  the  flrongefi:  impreflion  on  their  fenfes, 
and  the  only  one  that  favoured  their  paftion  for 
war  ;  they  adopted  it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  na- 
tural to  them.  They  not  only  refufed  to  make 
any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Engliih,  but  alfo 
frequently  attacked  and  plundered  their  fettle- 
ments.  Their  attacks  became  more  frequent,, 
more  obftinate  and  more  regular,  after  they  had 
ehofen  St.  Cafteins,  formerly  captain  of  the  re- 
giment of  Carignan  for  their  commander  ;  who- 
was  fettled  among  them,  had  married  one  of  their 
women,  and  conformed  in  every  refpecl  to  their 
mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  that  all  e fib rts  either  to 
reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  deflroy  them  in  their 
forefts  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia, 
which  they  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities ,  Whenever  tht  leaft 
hoftilicy  took  place  between  the  two  mother  coun- 
tries, the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable  to  pro- 
cure any  ailiitance  from  Canada,  on  account  of  its 
diftance,  and  having  but  a  feeble  defence  in  Port- 
Royal,  which  was  only  furrounded  by  a  few  pa- 
lifades,  it  was  conftantly  taken.  It  undoubtedly 
afforded  fome  iatisf action  to  the  New-Englanders, 
to  ravage  this  colony  and  to  retard  its  progreis  , 
but  flill  this  was  not  fuipcient  to  remove  the  fuf- 
jpkions  excited  by  a  nation  always  more  formidable 
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by  what  fhe  is  able  to  do,  than  by  what  fhe  really  book 
does.  Obliged  as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  xvn. 
to  reftore  their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace, 
they  waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain 
fhould  acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable 
her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The  end  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion 
brought  on  the  decifive  moment;  and  the  court 
of  Verfailles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  pofTeflion 
of  which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  Enslifh  had  ihewn  for  the 
pofleffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft  itfelf 
afterwards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to 
improve  it.  Having  built  a  very  flight  fortifica- 
tion at  Port-Royal,  which  they  called  Annapolis* 
in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  putting  a  very  fmail  garrifon  in  it.  The 
indifference  fhewn  by  the  government  was  adopted 
by  the  nation,  a  circumftance  not  ufual  in  a  free 
country.  Not  more  than  five  or  fix  Englifn  fa- 
milies went  over  to  Acadia,  which  ftill  remained 
inhabited  by  the  firft  colonifts ;  who  were  only  per- 
fuaded  to  flay  upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never 
being  compelled  to  bear  arms  againft  their  ancient 
country.  Such  was  the  attachment  which  the 
French  then  had  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Cherimed  by  the  government,  reflected  by  foreign 
nations,  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries  of 
profperities  which  had  rendered  their  name  illuftri- 
ous  and  aggrandized  their  power,  they  pofTeiTed 
that  patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  effect  of  fuccefs. 

N  2  They 
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Boo  K  They  efieemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 

xvn.   Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 

"^        title.     The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmk- 

ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 

againft    their   former  fhndards,  were    called  the 

French  neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them 

fettled  iri  the  capital,  the  reft  were  difperfed  in  the 

neighbouring  country.     No  magiftrate   was   ever 

appointed  to  rule  over  them  ;  and  they  were  never 

acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England.     No  rents 

or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever  exacted  from  them. 

Their   new    fovereign   feemed   to  have   forgotten 

them;  and  they  were  equally  ftrangers  to  him. 

Manners        Hunting  and  fifhing,  which  had  formerly  been 

French      trie  delight  of  the    colony,  and  might  ftill    have 

Sained"     fuppiied   it  with    fubfiftence,  had   no   further  at- 

iubjea  to   traction  for    a  fimple  and  quiet  people,  and  save 

theEnglifh  .     ■  ^  ,  i  ,  • 

govern-  way  to  agriculture.  It  had  been  begun  in  the 
Nova'sco-  marines  and  the  low  lands,  by  repelling  the  fea> 
and  rivers  which  covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes. 
Thefe  grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  be- 
fore, and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
much  at  leaft.  Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded  bed  in 
them,  but  they  likewife  produced  rye,  barley,  and 
maize.  1  here  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty* 
the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the   immenfe  meadows  were 
covered   with    numerous    flocks.     Sixty    thoufand 
head  of  horned    cattle  were  computed  there;  and  * 
moil  of  the  families  hadfeveral  horfes,  though  the 


men.  in 

No 
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tillage  was  carrried  on  by  oxen.  The  habitations,  E  o  o  K 
built  entirely  with  wood,  were  extremely  con-  xvn. 
venient,  and  furnifhed  as  neatly  as  a  fubftanual 
farmer's  houle  in  Europe.  The  people  bred  a 
great  deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  made  a 
variety  in  their  food,  which  was  in  general  whole- 
fome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink  was 
beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added 
rum.  Their  ufual  cloathing  was  in  general  the 
produce  of  their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their 
own  fheep.  With  thefe  they  made  common  li- 
nens and  coarfe  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  rhey 
procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louifoourg,  and 
gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle   or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to  dif- 
poie  of  among  their  neighbours,  and  made  ftill 
fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaufe  each 
feparate  family  was  able  and  had  been  uied  to  pro- 
vide for  its  wants.  They,  therefore,  knew  no- 
thing of  paper  currency,  which  was  lb  common 
throughout  the  reft  of  North-America.  Even  the 
fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  had  ftolen  into  the 
colony  did  net  promote  that  circulation  which  is  the 
greateft  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  flm- 
ple.  There  never  was  a  caufe  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the 
court  of  judicature  evtabiifhed  at  Annapolis.  What- 
ever little  differences  arofe  from  time  to  time  among 
them  were  amicably  adjufted  by  their  elders.     All 

N   2  their 
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Book  their  public  acts  were  drawn  by  their  pallors,  who 
xvii.   had  likewife  the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for  which 
and  their  religious  fervices  the  inhabitants  paid  a 
twenty- feventh  part  of  their  harvefls. 

These  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  more 
than  a  lufficiency  to  fulfill  every  acl  of  liberality. 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevo- 
lence prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt ;  and  good  was  univerfally  difpenfed  with- 
out oflentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with- 
out humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.  Thefc 
people  were  in  fhort  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every 
individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to  give  and 
to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common  .ight  of 
mankind. 

So  perfect   a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all 
thofe  connections  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often 
fatal  to  the   peace  of  families.     There  never  was 
an  inftanee   in  this  fociety  of  an   unlawful  com- 
merce between  the  two  fexes.     This  evil  was  pre- 
vented by  early   marriages  -,  for  no  one  paffed  his 
youth  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.     As  foon  as  a  young 
man   came  to  the    proper   age,    the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it* 
lowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the   ne~ 
ceiTaries  of  life,  for  a  twelvemonth.     Here  he  re- 
ceived the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.     This  new  fa*. 
■mily  grew  and  profpered  like   the    others.     In 

»7-49 
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1749  they  all  together  amounted  to  eighteen  thou-  book 
fand  fouls.  xvn. 

At  this  period  Great  Britain  perceived  of  what 
confequence  the  poiTcffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.     The  peace  which  necefTariiy  left 
a  great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fur- 
nifhed  an  opportunity,  by  the   dlfbanding   of  the 
troops,  for  peopling   and   cultivating  a  vaft  and 
fertile  territory.     The  Britifh  miniitry  offered  par- 
ticular advantages  to  all  per  ions  who  chafe  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.     Every  foldier,   failor 
and  workman  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  per  fori  he  carried  over 
in  his  family.     All  non-com  miffioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and    1 5   for  their 
wives    and    children  ;    enfigns  200  •,    lieutenants 
300 ;  captains  460  ;  and  all  officers  of  a  higher 
rank    600  ;  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dependents.     The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre, 
two  fols,    fix  deniers  *    for  fifty   acres.     Bcfides 
this  the  government   engaged    to  advance   or  re- 
imburfe  the  expences  of  pafiage,  to  build  houfes, 
to  furnim  all  the  necefTary  inftruments  for  fifhery 
or  agriculture  ;  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub- 
fiftenee  for  the  firft  year.     Thefe  encouragements 
determined  three  thoufand,    (even    hundred  and 
fifty    perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1 749   to  go  to 
^America,  rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  ftarving  in 
Europe. 

N  4  It 

*  About  one  {hilling. 
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Book  It  was  intended  that  thefe  new  inhabitants 
xvn.  fhould  form  a  fettlement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aca- 
dia, in  a  place  which  the  favages  formerly  called 
Chebucto,  and  the  Englifh  Hallifax.  This  fitua- 
tion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil 
was  better,  for  the  fake  of  edablifhing  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  fortifying 
one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America.  But 
as  it  was  the  part  of  the  country  mod  favourable 
for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  difpute 
it  with  the  Micmac  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  moft 
frequented.  Thefe  favages  defended  with  obdi- 
nacy  a  territory  they  held  from  nature  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  very  great  loffes  that  the  Englifh 
drove  them   out  from  their  poiTtfiions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  fome 
diflurbances  began  to  break  cut  among  the  neu- 
tral French.  Thefe  people  whofe  manners  were 
ib  fimple  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  had  al- 
ready perceived  that  their  independence  mud  ne- 
celTarily  differ  fome  encroachments  from  any  power 
that  fhould  turn  its  views  to  the  countries  they  in- 
habited. To  this  apprehenfion  was  added  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  prieds 
either  heated  by  their  own  emhufiafm,  or  fecretly 
indigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  made  them 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  the  Englifh, 
whom  they  called  heretics.  This  word,  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove    to   New    France, 

where 
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where  lands  were  offered  them.  This  refolution  book 
many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without  xvji. 
considering  the  confequences  of  it;  the  reft  were  v—"v'~""*> 
preparing  to  follow  as  foon  as  they  had  provided 
for  their  fafety.  The  Englifn  government,  either 
from  policy  or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  act  of  treachery,  always  bafe  and  cruel 
in  thole  whofe  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
of  exacting -a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Englifn  fub- 
jects,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining  in- 
habitants, and  put  them  on  board  of  (hip.  They 
were  conveyed  to  the  other  Englifh  colonies, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  national  jealoufies,  and 
of  the    rapacioufnefs    of  government,    to    which 
men  as  well   as   their    property    become  a  prey. 
What  our  enemies  loie  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain,  is  looked   upon  as  a  lofs.     When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved  ;   when  it 
cannot    be   kept,    it    is    burnt    to   afher,    or    its 
foundations  raied.     A  fhip  or  a  fortified  town  is 
blown  up,  rather  than  the  failors,   or  the  garrifon 
will  furrender.     A  defpotic  government  feparates 
its  enemies  from  its  flaves  by  immenie  delerts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  other.     Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther choien  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  its 

riches 
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book  riches  wkh  any  other  pf  the  European  nations. 
xvii.   The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and 
^r— '  private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
of  the  fpice  trade.     They  have  frequently  thrown 
whole  cargoes  into  the  fea,  rather  than  they  would 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.     France  rather  chofe  to 
give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  England 
deftroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of  .Aca- 
dia to  prevent  their  returning  to  France.     Can  we 
aiTert  after  this  that  policy  and  fociety  were  infti- 
tuted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ?  Yes :  they 
were  inflituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked,  and  to  fecure 
the  powerful. 
Prefent  Since   the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed 

Nova  Sco-  their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  oblcunty,  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  fame 
rage  which  depopulated  the  country,  feems  to 
have  blafted  it.  At  leaft  the  puniihment  of  the 
Jnjuftice  falls  upon  the  authors  of  it ;  for  there  is 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant  to  be  feen  upon  all  that 
length  of  coaft  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  peninfulaj  neither  is  it  probable,  from 
the  number  of  rocks,  fands  and  morafifes  which 
cover  it  at  prefent,  that  it  ever  will  be  peopled. 
The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds  in  fome  of  its 
bays,  invites  every  year  a  fmall  number  of  fi(her- 
men  during  the  (csiion. 

There  are  only  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of 
the  province.  Annapolis,  the  moft  ancient  of 
.them,  fituatcd  at  ihc  mouth  of  a  long  bay,  waits 

for 
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for  frefli   inhabitants  to  fupply  the   place  of  the  b  o  o  K 
unhappy  Frenchmen  who  were  driven   from  it;   xvii. 
and  it  feems  to  promiie  them  rich  returns  from '      r—* 
the  fertility  of  its  foil. 

Lunenburgh,  the  fecond  fettle  men  t,  was 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  800  Germans  from 
Hallifax.  At  firft,  it  did  not  promife  fuch  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  is  confiderably  improved  by  the  unre- 
mitted induftry  of  that  warlike  and  wife  people, 
who  contented  with  defending  their  own  territory 
feldom  go  out  of  it,  but  to  cultivate  others  which 
they  are  not  ambitious  of  conquering.  They 
have  fertilized  all  the  countries  under  the  Englifh 
dominion,  wherever  chance  has  conducted  them. 

Hallifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  province  •,  an  advantage  it  owes 
to  the  encouragements  lavifhed  upon  it  by  the 
mother  country.     Their  expences  for  this  fettle- 
ment  from  its  firft  foundation  to  the  year  1769, 
amounted  to  more  than  90,000  livres  *  per  an- 
num.    Such  favours  were  not  ill  beftowed  upon 
a  city,   which  from    its  fituation   is   the   natural 
rendezvous   of    both   the    land   and   fea   forces. 
Great  Britain  fometimes  thinks  herfelf  obliged  to 
maintain  in  America,  as  well  for  the  defence  of 
her  fifheries,    and   the   protection   of  her    fugar 
iflands,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  her  con- 
nections with  her  northern  colonies.     Hallifax,  in- 
deed, derives  more  of  its  fplendour  from  the  mo- 
tion and  activity  which  is  conttantly  kept  up  in  its 

ports, 
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Boo  K  ports,    than  either  from  its  agriculture  which  is 
xvil.    trifling,  or  from  its  fifheries  which  have  not  been 

^""^  'confiderably  improved,  though  they  confift  of 
cod,  mackarel,  and  the  feal.  It  is  not  even  in 
the  flate  it  mould  be  as  a  fortified  town.  From 
the  malverfations  of  perfons  in  office,  who  inftead 
of  the  fortifications  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
mother  country,  have  only  erected  a  few  batteries 
without  any  ditch  round  the  city,  it  is  not  likely 
to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  to  any  enemy  that  at- 
tacks it.  In  1757,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Hallifax  rated  the  value  of  their  hcufes,  cattle 
and  merchandife  at  about  6,750,000  livres  *.■ 
This  fum,  which  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the 
riches  of  the  whole  province,  has  not  increafed 
above  one  fourth  fince  that  time. 

But  will  the  province  continue  in  this  weak 
ftate  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Is  it  not  with  a  view 
of  preventing  this,  that  in  1763  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment conftituted  a  court  of  admiralty  for  all 
North  America,  and  fixed  it  at  Haliifax  ?  Before 
this  period,  the  juftices  of  peace  were  the  judges 
of  all  violations  of  the  act  of  navigation*,  but  the 
partiality  thefe  magiftrates  u fed  to  mew  in  their 
decifions  for  the  colony  where  they  were  born, 
and  by  which  they  had  been  chofen,  rendered 
their  miniftry  ufelefs,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the 
mother  country.  It  was  prefumed,  that  men  of 
underltanding  fent  from  Europe,  and  properly 
fupported,  would  be  treated  with  greater  refpecl, 

and 
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and  keep  the  people  more  in  awe.     The  event  has  b  o  o  k 
juftified  this  policy.     Since  that  regulation,    the  xvil. 

commercial  laws  have  been  better  obferved  ;  but* & — ' 

flill  great  inconveniencies  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the  feat  of 
this  new  tribunal.  It  is  probable  that  to  remedy 
thefe,  adminiftration  will  be  forced  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  places 
convenient  for  the  people  to  have  accefs  to  them. 
Nova  Scotia  will  then  lofe  the  precarious  advan- 
tage it  gains  from  determining  all  caufes  relative 
to  the  navy  -,  but  it  will,  probably,  find  out  other 
natural  fources  of  wealth  within  itfelf.  It  has 
fome,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  ex- 
ceeding fine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three 
kingdoms  are  fo  much  in  want,  mud  haiten  the 
progrefs  of  its  improvement.  Nova  Scotia  muft 
not,  however,  expect  ever  to  vie  with  New 
England. 

New  England,  like  the  mother  country,  hasFounda- 
iignalized  itfelf  by  many  acis  of  violence  ;  and  has^"/£n<r_ 
been    actuated  by   the   fame   turbulent  fpirit.     Itland' 
took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  its  infant 
irate  was  difturbed  wich  many  dreadful  commo- 
tions.    It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lad  century,  and  called   North  Virginia,    but  no 
Europeans  fettled  there   till  the  year  1608.     The 
firft  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill  directed,  did 
not  fucceed,  and  for  fome  time  after  there  were 
only  a  few  adventurers  who  came  over  at  times  in 
the  fummer,  built  themfelves  temporary  huts  for 

the 
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BoOKthfc  fake  of  trading  with  the  favages,  and  like 
xvil.  them,  difappeared  < again  for  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Fanaticifm  which  had  depopulated  America  to  the 
fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it  in  the  north. 
Some  Englifh  prefbyterians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
Holland,  that  ufiiverfal  afylum  of  liberty,  refolved 
to  found  a  church  for  their  feci  in  the  new  hemi- 
fphere.  They,  therefore,  purchafed  in  1621  the 
charter  of  the  Englifh  North  Virginia  company  : 
for  they  were  not  reduced  to  fuch  a  date  of  po- 
verty, as  to  be  obliged  to  wait  till  profperity  be- 
came the  reward  of  their  virtues.  Forty-one  fa- 
milies, making  in  all  120  perfons,  fet  out  under 
the  guidance  of  enthufiafm,  which,  whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  produc- 
tive of  great  actions.  They  landed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a  very 
melancholy  profpecl:  to  men  already  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near  one  half 
perifhed  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diftrefs ; 
the  reft  were  kept  alive,  for  Come  time,  by  a  fpi- 
rit  of  enthufiafm,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  character 
they  had  acquired  under  the  perfecution  of  epif- 
copal  tyranny.  But  their  courage  was  beginning 
to  fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  fixty 
favage  warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  fpring, 
headed  by  their  chief.  Freedom  feemed  to  exult 
that  fhe  had  thus  brought  together  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world  two  fuch  different  people  ; 

Who 
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who  immediately  entered  into  a  reciprocal  alliance  BOOK 
of  friendship  and  protection.     The  old   tenants    xvn. 
afligned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in  v— -v— 
the   neighbourhood  of  the   fettlement   they   had 
formed  under  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  ;  and 
one  of  the  favages,  who  underftood  a  little  Eng- 
lifh,  flayed  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
maize,  and  inftruct  them  in  the  manner  of  riming 
upon  their  coaft. 

This  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expected  from  Europe,  with 
feeds,  with  domeftic  animals,  and  with  every  af- 
fiftance  they  wanted.  At  firft  thefe  fuccours  ar- 
rived but  flowly,  but  the  perfecution  of  the  puri- 
tans in  England  increafed,  as  ufual,  the  number 
of  profelytes  to  fuch  a  degree  in  America,  that  in 
1630,  thev  were  obliged  to  form  different  fettle- 
ments,  of  which  Bofton  foon  became  the  prin- 
cipal. Thefe  firft  fettlers  were  not  merely  eccie- 
fraflics,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  prefer- 
ment on  account  of  their  opinions,  nor  thofe  fec- 
taries  influenced  by  new  opinions,  that  are  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  common  people.  There  were 
among  them  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives 
of  caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  confcience,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  fecure  themfelves  an  afy- 
lum  in  thefe  diftant  regions.  They  had  caufed 
houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be  cleared,  with 
a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  endeavours  in  the 
caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  fhould  prove 

abortive. 
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BooK  abortive.     The  fame  fanatical  fpirit  that  had  intro- 
xvn.   duced  anarchy  into  the  mother  country,  kept  the 
colony  in  a  ilate  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a  leve- 
rity  of  manners,  had  the  fame  effect  as  laws  in  a 
favage  climate. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  pea- 
ceably for  a  long  time  without  any  regular  form  of 
policy.  Not  that  their  charter  had  not  authorized 
them  to  eilabiifh  any  mode  of  government  they 
might  chufe,  but  theie  enthufiafts  were  not  agreed 
among  themiUves  upon  the  plan  of  their  republic  ; 
and  government  did  not  pay  iufficient  attention  to 
them  to  urge  them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquil- 
lity. At  length  they  grew  fenfible  of  the  neceOlty 
of  a  regular  legislation,  and  this  great  work  which 
virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted  but 
with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind 
fanaticifm.  It  bore  the  (lamp  of  the  rude  preju- 
dices on  which  it  had  been  formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a  Angular  mixture 
pf  good  and  evil,  of  wiidom  and  folly.  No  man 
was  allowed  to  have  any  Ilia  re  in  the  government 
except  he  were  a  member  of  the  eftablilhed 
church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  blafphemy,  and 
adultery  were  made  capital  offences  ;  and  children 
were  alfo  punifned  with  death,  either  for  curfing 
or  (triking  their  parents.  Marriages,  however, 
were  to  be  iblemnized  by  the  magiftrate.  The 
price  of  corn  was  fixed  at  3  livres,  7  ibis,  6  de- 
niers  *  per  bufhel.     The  favages  who  neglected  to 
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Cultivate  their  lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  them  ;book 
and  Europeans  were  forbidden  under  a  heavy  pe-  xvn. 
nalty  to  fell  them   any   ftrong  liquors  or  warlike       v 
ftores.     All  thofe  who  were  detected  either  in  ly- 
ing, drunkennefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be 
publicly  whipped.     But  at  the  fame  that  amufe- 
ments    were    forbidden    equally    with   vices  and 
crimes,  one  might  be  allowed  to  fwear  by  paying 
a  penalty  of  one  livre,  two  fols,  fix  deniers*,  and 
to  break  the  fabbath  for  67  livres,  10  folsf .    Ano- 
ther indulgence  allowed,  was,  to  atone  by  a  fine  for 
a  neglect  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  ram  oath.    ' 
But  it  is  (till  more  extraordinary  that  the  worfhip  of 
images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
death,  which  was  alfo  inflicted  on  Roman  catholic 
priefts,  who  mould  return  to  the  colony  after  they 
had  been  banimed  5  and  on  quakers  who  fhould 
appear  again  after  having  been  whipped,   branded 
and  expelled,     Such  was  the  abhorrence  for  thefe 
Sectaries,  who  had  themfclves  an  averfion  for  every 
kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either  brought  one 
of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him  but 
for  one  hour,  was   liable  to  pay   a   confiderable 
fine. 

Those    unfortunate  members  of  the    colony,  Fanaticism 
who,  lefs  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  g^at °caia- 
deny  the  coercive  power  of  the  magi  ft  rate  in  ma^MewV"- 
ters  of  religion,  were  persecuted  with  ftili  greater  land» 
rigour.     This   was  confidered    as    biafphemy    by 
thofe  very  divines  who  bad  rather  chofen   to  quit 
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book  their  country  than  to  (hew  any  deference  to  epif- 
xvn.  copal  authority.  By  that  natural  propenfity  of  the 
human  heart  which  leads  men  from  the  love' of 
independence  to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed 
their  opinions  as  they  changed  the  climate  j  and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to 
themfelves,  in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This 
fyflem  was  fupported  by  the  fervices  of  the  law, 
which  attempted  to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference 
in  opinion,  by  inflicting  capital  punifhment  on  all 
who  diflented.  Thofe  who  were  either  convicted 
or  even  iufpected  of  entertaining  fentiments  of  to- 
leration, were  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppreffionSj 
that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firft  afylum, 
and  feek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  one  on 
the  fame  contiheric,  and  as  New  England  had  been 
firft  founded  by  perfection,  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended by  it. 

T his  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  k(d{ 
to  mercers  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  indiffer- 
ence, A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
public  declaration,  tranferibed  from  the  regifters 
of  tKe  colony. 

"It  is  a  circumftance  univerfally  acknowledged. 
li  that  the  cufrom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after  th< 
"  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  favaj 
ftt   [ndians,  can   only   have  been   introduced   int 
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England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of  the 
€t  exorefsxommand  of  God,  who  declares  that  it 
iS  is  a  fhameful  practice  for  any  man  who  has 
65  'the  lead  care  for   his  foul   to   wear  long  hair. 

•"  As 
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<c  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  oFb  ook 
"  all  pious  perfons  j  we,  the  magiftrates,  in  our  xvii. 
"  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly  ^  """* 
and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the 
impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow,  a 
cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
and  dilhoneft,  which  horribly  difguifes  men,  and 
is  offenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  peribns,  in  as 
**  much  as  it  corrupts  good  manners.  We,  there- 
fore, being  juftly  incenfed  againft  this  fcandalous 
cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and  earneftly  request 
all  the  elders  of  our  continent,  zealoufly  to  (hew 
their  averfion  from  this  odious  practice,  to  ex- 
ert all  their  power  to  put  a  (lop  to  it,  and  ef- 
peciaily  to  take  care  that  the  members  of  their 
*c  churches  be  not  infected  with  it  -9  in  order  that 
p  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwithstanding  thefe  ri- 
"  gorous  prohibitions,  and  the  means  of  correcli- 
44  on,  that  fhall  be  ufed  on  this  account,  mail  ftill 
tc  perfift  in  this  cuftom,  fhall  have  both  God  and 
"  man  at  the  fame  time  againft  them. 

This  feverity,  which  a  man  exercifes  againft 
himfelf,  or  againft  his  fellow-creatures,  and  which 
makes  him  firft  the  victim,  then  the  oppreiTor,  foon 
exerted  itfelf  againft  the  Quakers.  They  were 
whipped,  banilhed,  and  imprifoned.  The  proud 
fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafls,  who  in  the 
midft  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God,  and 
called  for  bleflings  upon  men,  infpired  a  reverence 
for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained  them'' 
a  number  of  profelytes.     This  circumftance  ex- 

O  2  afperated    " 
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BOOK  afperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
xvn.  to  the  mod  atrocious  a£h  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeftinely 
from  banifhment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as 
if  the  Engiim  had  come  to  America  to  exercife 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againfl  the  Indians ;  whether 
it  was  that  the  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious  ;  or  that  the  fury  of  re- 
ligious zeal  can  only  be  be  extinguifhed  in  the  de- 
fcmction  of  its  apoftles  and  its  martyrs.  This 
fpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  at  laft  fuppreff- 
ed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother  country, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

Cromwell  was  no  more.  Enthufiafm,  hypo- 
crify,  and  fanaticifm,  which  compofed  his  cha- 
racter ;  factions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions  were 
all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpect 
of  calmer  days.  Charles  the  fecond,  at  his  re- 
ftoration,  had  introduced  among  his  fubjecls  a  ib- 
cial  turn,  a  tafte  for  convivial  pleafures,  gallantry, 
and  diverfions,  and  for  all  thole  amufements  he 
had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was  travelling  from 
one  court  to  another  in  Europe,  to  endeavour  to 
regain  the  crown  which  his  father  had  lod  upon  a 
fcafFold.  Nothing  but  fuch  a  total  change  of 
manners,  could  poftibly  have  fecured  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  government  upon  a  throne  ftained 
with  blood.  Pie  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries, 
whom  the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures  fometimes  ex- 
cites to  fentiments  of  companion  and  humanity. 

Moved 
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Moved  with  the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  book 
a  flop  to  them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661  ;  but  he    xvii. 

was  never  able  totally  to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of ***** 

perfecution  that  prevailed  in  America. 

The   colony   had  placed  at  their  head   Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir   Henry  Vane,  who  had 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  (hare  in  the  disturbances  of 
his  country.     This  obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
cither  to  live  peaceably  himfelf,  or  to  fuffer  others 
to  remain  quier,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  ob- 
fcure  and  obfolete   queftions  of   grace  and   free 
will.     The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran   very 
high,    and    would,    probably,  have   plunged    the 
colony  into  a  civil   war,  if  feveral  of  the  favage 
nations  united  had  not  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difputants,  and 
to  mafTacre  great  numbers  of  them.    The  colon  ills 
heated  with  their  theological  contefts  paid  at  firft 
very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lofs.     But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  ge- 
neral, that   all  took  up  arms.     As  foon   as  the 
enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  refumed  its  for-  * 
mer  difientions ;  and  the  phrenzy  which  they  ex- 
cited, broke  out  in  1692   in  a  war,  marked    with 
as   many  atrocious   inftances  of  violence,    as  any 
ever  recorded  in  hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women  who  were  fubject  to 
convulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymp^ 
toms.  Their  father,  minifter  of  the  church,  thought 

O  3  thac 
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boo  Kthat  they  were  bewitched;  and  having   in  confe- 
xvn.   quence  caft  his  fufpicions  upon  an  Indian  girl,  who 
~sr~>  lived  in  this  houfe,  he  compelled  her  by   harm, 
treatment  to  confefs  that  fhe   was  a  witch.     Other 
women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced  by  the  pleafure 
of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediately  be- 
lieved that  the  convulfions   which  proceeded  only 
from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe.     Three  citizens,  cafualiy  named,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witch- 
craft, hanged,    and  their   bodies  left  expofed   to 
wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey.     A  few  days  after, 
fixteen  other  peribns,  together  with  a  counfellor, 
-who  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  againft  them,  was 
fuppofed  to  fhare  in  their  guilt,  fuffered  in  the 
fame  manner.     From  this  inftant,  the  imagination 
of  the  multitude  was   inflamed   with   thefe  horrid" 
and  gloomy  fcenes.     The  innocence  of  youth,  the 
infirmities  of   age,  virgin  modefty,   fortune,  ho- 
nour, virtue,  and  the  moft  dignified  employments 
of  the  ftate,  were  no  fecurity  againft  the  fufpicions 
of  a  people  infatuated  with  vifionary  fuperftition. 
Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death, 
young  girls  were  (tripped   naked,  and  the  marks 
of  witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with 
the   moft  indecent  curiofity    thofe   fpots  of    the 
fcurvy  which  age  impreflfes  upon  the  bodies  of  old 
men,  were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal 
power.      Fanaticifm,    wickednefs   and   vengeance 
united,  felecled  their  viclims  at  pleafure.     In  de- 
fault of  witneffes,  torments  were  employed  to  ex- 
tort 
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tort  confeflions  dictated  by  the  executioners  them- 
felves.     If  the  magiftrar.es,  tired  out  with  executi- 
ons refufed   to   puni(h,    they  were  themfelves  ac- 
cufed  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated  \  the  very  mi- 
nifters  of    religion   raifed  falfe   witrieffes   againft" 
them,  who  made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the 
tardy   remorfe    excited    in    them    by    humanity. 
Dreams,  apparitions,  terror  and  condensation  of 
every  kind  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and 
horror.     The  prifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left 
Handing,  and  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy 
apprehenfrons.     The  mod  prudent  quitted  a  coun- 
try ftained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  •,  and 
thofe  that  remained  wifhed  only  for  peace  in  the 
grave.  In  a  word,  nothing   lefs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expected, 
when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.     All  eyes  were 
opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  minds  which  it  had  firft  ftupiRed.     Bitter 
and   painful    remorfe    was  the  immediate   ccnfe- 
quence •,    the    mercy   of  Gcd  was  implored  by  a 
general  faft.  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up  to 
afk  forgivenefs  for  the  preemption  of  having  fup- 
pofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleafed  with. 
facrirkes  with  which  it  could  only  have  been  of- 
fended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exactly 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dif- 
order.  It  had,  perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  me- 
lancholy, which   thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had 

O  4  brought 
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book  brought  with  them  from  their  own  country,  which 
xvil.    had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they  had  contracted 
v      *     '  at  fea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength  from  the 
vapours   and  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly  broken 
up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 
fhips   infeparable  from    a  change  of  climate  and 
manner  of  living.  The  contagion,  however,  ceafed 
like  all  other  epidemical  dillempers,  exhausted  by 
its  very  communication  ;  as  all  the  difordersof  the 
imagination  are  expelled  in  the  tranfports  of  a  de- 
lirium.    A  perfect  calm  fucceeded  this  agitation  j 
and  the  puritans  of  New-England  have  never  fincc 
been  feized  with  fo  gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm. 
Seventies       But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  per- 
ingi"  tile"  fecuting  fpirit  which  hath  (lained  all  religious  fects 
;    3  5     with  blood,  it  has  preferved  fome  remains  if  not 
lane,        0f  intoleration,  at  lead,  of  feverity,  which  reminds 
us  of  thofe   melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  its 
rife.     Some  of  its  laws  are  Hill  too  fevere. 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofition  the  author  in- 
troduces the  (lory  of  Polly  Baker,  who  was 
brought  before  the  magiftrates  and  convicted  the 
fifth  time  of  having  had  a  baftard  child.  He 
gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is  faid  to  have  made  on  this 
occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the  tranflator 
has  judged  it  unneceflary  to  fwell  his  tranflation 
with  it.  The  author's  reafoning  upon  it  is  as 
fellows :] 

This  fpeech  produced  an  affecting  change  in 
the  minds  of  ail  the  audience.     She  was  not  only 

acquitted 
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acquitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  punifhmenr,  book 
but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  of  her  xvn. 
judges  married  her.  So  fuperior  is  the  voice  of 
reafon  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  eloquence.  But 
popular  prejudice  has  refumed  its  influence ;  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  the  reprefentations  of  nature  alone 
are  often  {lifted  by  an  attention  to  political  advan- 
tages, or  to  the  benefit  of  fociety  -,  or  that,  under 
the  Englifh  government,  where  celibacy  is  not  en- 
joined by  religion,  there  is  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit 
commerce  between  the  fexes  than  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, where  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  luxury,  po- 
verty, and  the  fcandalous  example  given  by  the 
court  and  the  church,  all  concur  in  degrading  and 
corrupting  the  married  flate,  in  rendering  it  bur- 
thenfome,  and  deterring  many  perfons  from  enter- 


ing into  it. 


New  England  has  fome  remedy  againft  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother  country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legislative  power  in 
their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct  abufes ;  and 
it  has  others  derived  from  its  fituation,  which 
open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  population. 

This  colony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  Govern- 
on  the  weft  by  New- York,  and  on  the  eaft  and  mefnt>  p°" 

4  '  ptilatioii, 

fouth  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  cultures 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  fea  coafts,  and  up-  tures,trade 
wards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland  parts.  and. nav1' 

The  clearing  of  the  'lands  is  not  directed  by  New-£ng- 

1  ,  .  rr-,1  -  land. 

chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.     This  matter 
from  the  fir  A  was  fubjected   to  laws  which   are 

Hill 
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Boo  K.ftill  religioufly  obferved.     No  citizen  whatever  has 
xvil.   the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied  land. 

*— "^r""~' The  government  defirous  of  preferving  all  its  mem- 
bers from  the  inroads  of  the  lavages,  and  of 
placing  them  in  a  condition  to  mare  in  the  pro- 
tection of  a  well  regulated  fociety,  hath  ordered 
that  whole  villages  mould  be  formed  at  once.  As 
ibon  as  fixty  families  offer  to  build  a  church,  main- 
tain a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fcliool- matter,  the 
general  ^ffembly  allot  them  a  fituation,  and  per- 
mit them  to  have  two  reprefentatives  in  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  colony.  The  diftricfc  afligned 
them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  already  clear- 
ed, and  generally  contains  fix  thoufand  fquare 
acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  the  fituation  mod 
convenient  for  their  habitation,  which  is  ufually 
of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the 
center;  the  colonifts  divide  the  land  among  them- 
felves,  and  each  inclofes  his  property  with  a  hedge. 
Some  woods  are  reierved  for  a  common.  It  is  thus 
that  New- England  is  conftantly  enlarging  its  ter- 
ritory, though  it  Hill  continues  to  make  one  com- 
plete and  well  conftituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  fituated  in  the  mid  ft  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fome  European  provinces,  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel.  The  winters  are  longer 
and  colder  •,  the  fummers  fhorter  and  hotter.  The 
iky  is  commonly  clear  and  the  rains  more  plentiful 
than  lading.  The  air  has  grown  purer  fince  its 
circulation  has  be^n  made  free  by  cutting  down  the 

woods  i 
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woods ;  and  malignant  vapours,  which  at  Srft  car-  book 
ried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  are  no  longer    xvii. 
complained  of.  *' 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
which  at  firft  had  no  connection  with  one  another. 
The  neceflity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againfl: 
the  favages  obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in 
1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of  the  united  co- 
lonies. In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  de- 
puties from  each  eftablilhment  ufed  to  meet  in  a 
Hated  place  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs 
of  New-England,  according  to  the  inftructions 
they  had  received  from  the  aiTernbly,  by  which 
they  were  fent.  This  affociation  laid  no  conltraint 
upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  acl:  entirely 
as  he  pleafed,  without  either  the  permiffion  or  ap- 
probation of  the  mother  country.  All  the  fub- 
mifiion  required  of  thefe  provinces  was  merely  to 
acknowledge  the  kings  of  England  for  their  fo- 
vereigns. 

Charles  the  II.  wifhed  to  make  them  more 
dependent.     The  province  of  Maffachufet's  bay, 
which,  though  the  fmalleft,  was  the  richeft  and 
the   molt  populous  of  the  four,  being  guilty  of 
fome  mifdemeanour  againft  'government,  the  king 
feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  away  its  charter 
■  in  1684  •,  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the  re- 
volution •,  when  it  received  another,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expectations. 
The  crown  referved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  governor,  and  appointing  to  all  military 

employ- 
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Boo  K  employments,  and  to  all  principal  pofts  in  the  ci- 
xvii.    vil  and  juridical  departments  :  it  allowed  the  peo- 
■"*      '  pie  of  the  colony  their  legiflative  power,  and  gave 
the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the  command 
of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  fuftkient  in- 
fluence to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative 
of  the  mother  country  in  all  its  force.     The  pro- 
vinces of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland  by  timely 
fubmiffion  prevented  the  punifhment  that  of  Maf- 
fachufet  had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original 
charter.     That  of  New-Hampfliire  had  been  al- 
ways regulated  by  the  fame  mode  of  adminiftration 
as  the  province  of  Mafiachufet's  bay.     The  fame 
governor  prefides  over  the  whole  colony,  but  with 
regulations  adapted  to  the  conftitution   of  each 
province.     According  to  the  mod  exa&  calcula- 
tions, the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  in  New- 
England  is  computed  at  four  hundred  thoufand, 
but  the  fomhern  parts  of  the  colony  are  better 
peopled  than  the  northern,  where  the  foil  is   \e(s 
fertile.     Among;  fuch  a  number  of  citizens,  there 
are  few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the 
care  of  their  plantations  to  ftewards  or  farmers : 
mod  of  them  are  planters  in  eafy  circumftances, 
who  live  upon  their  eftates  and  are  employed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.     This  equality  of  fortune, 
joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  government,  gives  this  people  a  more  re- 
publican caft  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other 
colonies. 

No 
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No  European  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New-  book 
England  •,  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  im-  xvn. 
proved,  at  lead,  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  and 
made  cyder  a  more  common  drink  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  European  roots 
and  garden-Muff  have  equally  profpered  ;  but  the 
feeds  have  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.  Wheat  is 
apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,  and  oats 
yield  more  draw  than  grain.  In  default  of  theie 
the  maize,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  making 
beer,  is  the  drink  of  the  common  people.  There 
are  large  and  fruitful  meadows,  which  are  covered 
with  numerous  flocks.' 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others, 
have  not  made  near  the  fame  progrcfs  as  agricul- 
ture. There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  ma- 
nufactures of  any  importance. 

The  firfb  which  was  formed  was  that  for  build- 
ing (hips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  degree 
of  reputation.  The  veffels  which  came  out  of 
this  dock  were  in  great  efiimation,  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  conftructed,  being  found  much 
tefs  porous,  and  much  lefs  apt  to  fplit  than  tnofe 
of  the  more  fouthern  provinces.  Since  1730,  the 
numbers  of  them  are  considerably  diminimed,  be- 
caufe  the  woods  for  fhip  building  have  been  little 
attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  propofed  to 
forbid  the  cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten 
miles  of  the  lea,  and  we  know  net  for  what  rea Ton 

this 
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book  this  law,  the  neceffity  of  which  was  fo  evident, 
xvn.  was  never  put  in  force.  The  diftilling  of  rum  has 
s  * — 'fucceeded  better  than  the  building  of  fhips.  The 
opportunity  the  people  of  New-England  had  of 
importing  large  quantities  of  molaffes  from  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  gave  rife  to  this  branch  of  trade. 
The  molaiTes  were  at  firfb  ufed  in  kind  for  various 
purpofes.  By  degrees  they  learnt  to  diftil  them. 
When  made  into  rum,  they  fupplied  the  neigh- 
bouring favages  with  that  liquor,  as  the  Newfound- 
land fifhermen  did  the  other  northern  provinces, 
and  failors  who  frequented  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  imperfect  (late  of  this  art  in  the  colony  has 
not  diminifhed  the  fale  of  the  fpirit  *  becaufe  it 
has  always  been  able  to  afford  it  at  a  very  low 
price. 

The  fame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  in- 
creafed  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Though  this 
was  limited  by  the  regulations  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  the  internal  confumption  of  the  colony,  the 
merchants  have  found  means  to  furmount  thefe 
obltacles,  and  to  fmuggle  pretty  large  quantities 
into  the  neighbouring  fettlements* 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys. very 
few.  The  fleeces  of  its  flocks,  which  are  as  long, 
though  not  quite  lb  fine  as  the  Englith  ones,  make 
coarfe  Huffs,  which  are  very  convenient  for  plain 
men  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  Preibyterians  who  were  driven  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  the  perfecutions  either  of  the 
government  or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  peo* 

pie 
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pie  of  New-England  to  cultivate  hemp  and  flax,  book 
and  to  manufacture  them.     The  linens   made  of  xvii. 
them  are  fince  become  one  of  the  great  refources 
of  the  colony. 

The  mother  country,  whofe  political  meafures 
have  not  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  her  abilities,  has  omitted  nothing  to 
thwart  thefe  feveral  manufactures,     She  did  not 
perceive  that  by  this  oppreflive  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment, thofe  of  her  fubjedts  who  were  employ- 
ed in  clearing  this  confiderable  part  of  the  new 
world,  muft  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  abandoning  lb  good  a  country,  or  procuring 
from  among  themfelves  the  things  of  general  ufe, 
and  of  immediate  neceffity.     Indeed,  even  thefe 
refources  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  main- 
tain them,  if  they  had  not  had   the  good  fortune 
and  the  addrefs  to  open  to  themfelves  feveral  other 
channels  of  fubfiftence,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
which  we  muft  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  external  refource  they  met  with  was  in 
the  fiihery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fueh  a  de- 
gree, that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which 
every  family  who  mall  declare  mat  it  has  lived  upon 
falt-fifh  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  a  whole. 
year,  fhall  be  difburdened  of  part  of  their  taxr 
Thus  commercial  views  enjoin  abftinence  itom 
meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame  manner  as  re,: 
ligion  prefcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

Mackarel  is  caught  only  in.  the  fpring  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pentagouet,    a   confiderable  river 

which 
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BOOK  which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the 
xvil.  extremity  of  the  colony.     In  the  very  center  of 

v  -v  ■  /tne  Coaft,  and  near  Bofton,  the  cod-filri  is  always 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  cape  Cod,  notwithftanding 
the  fterility  of  its  foil,  is  one  of  the  moft  populous 
parts  of  the  country.  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  filh  caught  in  its  own  latitude,  New  England 
fends  every  year  about  two  hundred  veffels,  from 
thirty -five  to  forty  tons  each,  to  the  great  bank,  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  Cape  Breton,  which  com- 
monly make  three  voyages  a  feafon,  and  bring 
back  at  lead  a  hundred  thoufand  quintals  of  cod. 
Befides,  there  are  larger  veffels  which  fail  from  the 
fame  ports,  and  exchange  provifions  for  the  fifh 
caught  by  the  Englifh  who  are  fettled  in  thefe 
frozen  and  barren  regions.  All  this  cod  is  after- 
wards diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Bri- 
tifh  iflands  in  the  new  world  are  fupplied  by  New 
England.  It  furnifhes  them  befides  with  horfes, 
oxen,  hogs,  fait  meat,  butter,  tallow,  cheefe, 
flour,  bifcuit,  Indian  corn,  peas,  fruits,  cyder, 
hemp,  flax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  The  fame 
commodities  pafs  into  the  iflands  belonging  to  the 
other  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fometimes  clan- 
dellinely,  but  always  in  lefs  quantities  during 
peace,  than  in  war  time.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent  are  alfo  mar- 
kets open  to  New  England.  This  province  like- 
wife  imports  wines  and  brandies  from  the  Ma- 
deiras 
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deiras  and    the   Azores,  and  pays  for  them   with  book 
cod  fifh  and  corn.  XV.lt. 

The  ports  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  receive*"  ~v 
annually  fixty  or  feventy  of  their  (hips.  They 
-come  there  laden  with  cod,  wood  for  fhip  build- 
ing, naval  (tores,  corn  and  fifh  oil}  many  of 
them  return  with  olive- oil,  fait,  wine  and  money 
immediately  to  New  England,  where  they  land 
their  cargoes  clandeftinely.  By  this  method,  they 
elude  the  cuftoms  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in 
Great  Britain  if  they  went  there,  as  in  purfuance 
-of  a  pofitive  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  mips 
which  do  not  return  to  the  port  from  whence  they 
iirft  let  out,  are  fold  in  thofe  where  they  difpofe 
of  their  cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particular 
destination,  but  are  freighted  indifferently  for  every 
merchant  and  every  port,  till  they  meet  with  a 
proper  purchafer. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  its  colony 
yards  and  mails  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot- 
atoes, pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  a  few  furs,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity  fome  corn.  Thefe  cargoes  come 
home  in  fhips  built  by  her  own  merchants,  or 
bought  by  them  of  perfons  who  fit  out  privateers 
upon  fpeculation. 

Besides  the  trade  New  England  carries  on  with 
her  own  productions,  fhe  has  appropriated  to  her^ 
fclf  part  of  the  produce  both  of  North  and  South 
America,  by  undertaking  to  convey  the  feveral  ex- 
changes made  between  thefe  countries.  On  this 
account  the  New  Englanders  are  looked  upon  as 
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book  the   brokers    or  Hollanders   of  that   part  of  the 
xvu.    world. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  and  continued  , 
exertion,  New  England  has  never  yet'  been  able 
to  diicharo-e  her  debts.  She  has  never  been  able 
to  pay  exactly  for  what  (lie  received  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  either  in  productions  of  her  own, 
or  of  foreign  induftry,  or  in  thofe  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  •,  all  which  articles  of  trade  amount  an- 
nually to  9,000,000  of  livres*. 

She  has  ftill,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep 
fixthoufand  failors  in  conilant  employment.  Her 
navy  confifts  of  rive  hundred  large  veffels,  which 
carry  altogether  forty  thoufand  tons  burden  ;  be- 
fides  a  great  number  of  fmaUer  veffels  for  fi filing 
and  for  the  coafting  trade,  which  fail  out  indifcri- 
minately  from  the  numerous  harbours  that  are 
open  on  the  coaft.  Almoft  all  of  them  load  and 
unload  at  Bolton. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England  is  fituated 
on  a  peninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fine  bay  of  Maffachufet,  which  reaches 
about  eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of 
the  bay  is  fhe!tered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the 
waves  by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the 
water,  and  by  twelve  fmall  iilands,  the  greater 
parts  of  which  are  fruitful  and  inhabited.  Thefe 
dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will  not  allow  more 
than  three  mips  to  come  in  together.  At  the  end 
of  the  lad  century,  a  regular  citadel,  named  fort 

Wii- 
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William,  was  erected  in  one  of  the  iflands  upon  book 
this  narrow  channel.     It  is  defended  by  a  hundred   xvu. 
pieces    of   cannon    of  forty-two  pounders  each3 '      v-"-* 
which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can 
rake  a  fhip  fore  and  aft  before  it  is  poflible  for  her 
to  bring  her  guns  to  bear.     A   league  further  on, 
is  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  fignals  from  which, 
in  cafe  of  invafion,  are  perceived  and  repeated  by 
the  fortrefs   along  the  whole   coait,   at    the   fame 
time  that  Ballon  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which 
fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except 
when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 
fome  mips  might  take  advantage  of  to  Hip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town   has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and   to  af- 
femble  ten   thoufand   militia,  which  can  be  railed 
at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.     If  a  fleet  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  fort  William, 
it  would  infallibly  be  flopped  by  a  couple  of  bat- 
teries, which  being  erected  to  the  north  and  fouth 
of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would 
give  time  for  ail  the  veffels  and  commercial  (lores 
to   be   flickered   from   cannon  (hot   in   the  river 
Charles. 

Boston  port  is  fo  large  that  flx  hundred  vef- 
fels  may  anchor  in  it  lately  and  commodioufly. 
There  is  a  magnificent  pier  constructed,  projecting 
fufficiently  into  the  fea  to  allow  the  fliips  to  un- 
load their  goods  without  the  afli fiance  of  a  lighter^ 
and  to  depofit  them  into  the  warehoufes  which  are 
*  ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
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book  pier,  the  town  appears  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent 
xvn.   round  the  harbour.     According   to    the  bills  of 

v — v — *'  mortality,  which  are  properly  become  the  only 
rule  of  political  arithmetic,  it  contains  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  compofed  of  Anabaptifts, 
Quakers,  French  refugees,  Englifh  Prefbyterians 
and  church  of  England  men.  The  houfes,  furni- 
ture, dreis,  food,  converfation,.  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners are  fo  exactly  fimilar  to  the  mode  of  living  in 
London,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fnd  any  other 
difference  but  that  which  ariles  from  the  numbers 
of  people  there  are  in  large  capitals. 

KewYork      3New   England,  which   refembles  the  mother 

founded  by  r  r      o.         • 

the  Dutch,  country   in   io    many   relpects,    is  contiguous    to 
partes  ^o  New- York.     The  latter  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 

the  hands  ' 

of  the       this  principal  colony,  and  on   the  weft  by  New- 

Englifli.      T       *  r       .  J   c  (X  r  r 

Jerlcy,  occupies    at   hrlt  a   very    narrow  ipace  ot 

twenty  miles  along  the  fea  fhore,  and  infenfibly 
enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  country,- 

This  country  was  oifcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon 
in  1 609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having 
made  vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  to  difcover  a  north- 
weft  paffage,  veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and 
coafted  along  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  making 
fome  ufeful  difcovery  that  might  prove  a  kind  of 
indemnification  to  the  fociety  for  the  truft  they 
had  repofed  in  him.  He  entered  into  a  confider- 
^able  river,  to   which  he  gave  his  name,  and  after 

recon- 
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reconnoitering  the   coafl:  and   its   inhabitants,  re.  B  o  o  K 
turned  to  Amfterdam  from  whence  he  failed.  xvji. 

According  to  the  European  fyflem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  new 
world,  this  country  fhould  have  belonged  to  the- 
Dutch.  It  was  difcovered  by  a  man  in  their  ftr- 
vice,  who  took  poiTeffion  of  it  in  their  name,  and 
gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right  he  might  have 
in  it.  His  being  an  Englifhman  did  not,  in 
the  lead  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovertible  titles. 
Ic  mull  therefore,  have  occafioned  great  furprife, 
when  James  the  firft  aiTerted  his  pretenfions  to  it, 
upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon  was  born  his  fub- 
ject;  as  if  any  man's  country  was  not  that  in 
which  he  earns  his  fubfiftence.  The  king;  was  lb 
convinced  of  this  that  he  foon  gave  up  the  marter  ; 
and  the  republic  lent  feme  perfons  in  1610  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  a  country  which 
was  to  be  called  New  Belgia.  Every  thing  prof- 
pered  here  ;  and  this  fortunate  beginning  feemed 
to  promife  greater  fuccefs,  when  in  1664  the  co- 
lony was  expofed  to  a  ftorm  which  it  could  net 
poffibly  foreiee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  in- 
timate connections  with  Holland,  that  the  ambition 
and  fuccelTes  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  have  given  birth 
to  fince,  had  long  fcen  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
profperity  of  a  fmall  (late  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which,  though  but  juft  formed,  was  already  ex- 
tending its  nourilhing  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.     She  was  fecretly  didurbed  at  the  thoughts 
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B  o  o  K  of  not  being  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to  whom, 
xvii.  in  the  nature  of  things,  Hie  ought  to  have  been 
greatly    fuperior.     Her  rivals  in    commerce   and 
navigation  by    their  vigilance   and  oeconomy,  fu- 
perfeded  them   in  all  the   considerable  markets  of 
the  univerfe.     Every  effort  fhe    made   to  come  in 
competition  turned  either  to  her  lofs  or  difcredit, 
and   fhe  was  obliged  only  to  act  a  fecondary  part, 
while  all  the  trade  then  known  was  evidently  cen- 
tering itfelf  in   the  republic.     At  length,  the  na- 
tion felt  the  difgrace   of  her   merchants,  and  re- 
folved  that  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  induflry, 
fhould  be  fecured  to  them  by  force.     Charles  the 
fecond,  notwithstanding  his   averfion  for  bufinefs> 
and    his    immoderate    love   of   pleafure,    eagerly 
adopted  a  meafure  which   gave  him  a  profpect  of 
acquiring  the  riches  of  thefe  diftant  regions,  to- 
gether with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe.    His 
brother,  more   active   and  more  enterprifing  than 
himfelf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofuions,  and 
the  deliberation  concluded  with  their  ordering  the 
Dutch  fhips  to  be  attacked  without  any  previous 
declaration  of  war. 

An  Englifn  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia* 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  with  three  thonfand  men 
on  board  j  and  fa  numerous  a  force  precluding  every 
idea,  as  well  as  every  hope  of  refinance,  the  colony 
fubmitted  as  foon  as  it  was  fummoned.  The  con- 
quer! was  fecured  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  pf 
Breda  •,  but  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1673, 
when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  found  means  to  fee 

thefe 
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thefe  two  maritime  powers  at  variance,  who  for  book 
their  mutual  interefts  ought  always    ro  be  friends,   xvn. 
A  fecond  treaty  reilored  New  Reigia    to  the  Ens- '      v 
lifh,  who  have  remained    in   quiet  pofTefTion  of  it 
ever  fince  under  the  name  of  New- York. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  duke  of  York,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  the  king  in  1 664.  As  Coon 
as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon  the 
fame  arbitrary  principles  which  afterwards  de- 
prived him  of  the  throne.  His  deputies,  in  whole 
hands  were  lodged  powers  of  every  kind,  not  con- 
tented with  the  exercife  of  the  public  authority, 
inftituted  themfelves  arbitrators  in  all  private 
difputes.  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by 
Hollanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plantations 
to  their  own  country,  and  by  colonifts  who  had 
come  from  New  England.  Thefe  people  had  btcn 
too  long  accuftomed  to  liberty,  to  fubmit  pa- 
tiently for  any  time  to  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiflra- 
tion.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  cither  to  an  in- 
furrection  or  an  emigration,  when  in  1683  the 
colony  was  invited  to  chufe  reprefentatives  to  fet- 
tle its  form  of  government.  Time  produced  fome 
other  changes  •,  but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a 
fixed  plan  of  government  was  adopted,  which  has 
bttn  followed  ever  fince. 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  which  likewife  appoints 
twelve  councilors,  without  whole  concurrence  the 
governor  can  fign  no  act.  The  commons  are  re- 
jrcfented  by  twenty- feven  deputies,  chofen  by  the 
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Boo  K  inhabitants,  and  thefe  feveral  bodies  conftitute^ther 
xvii.   general  aiTembly,  in  which  every  power  is  lodged. 
* v — 'The  duration    of  this  aflfembly,    originally  unli- 
mited, was  afterwards    fixed  at  three  years,  and 
it   now  continues  feven,    like   the   Britifh  parlia- 
ment, whole  revolutions  it  has  followed. 
Flouri-ffi-        Supported  by  a  form  of  government  lb  folid, 
New  York.  f°  favourable   to  that  liberty   which  makes  every 
Caufcs  of  thing  profper,  the  colony   purfued    in  tranquillity 
city.         all  the  labours  which  its  fituation  could  require  or 
encourage.     A  climate   much  milder  than  that  of 
New-England,  a  foil  fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  or  corn,  and    equally   fit    for  that  of  every 
other  production,  loon  enabled    it  to  vye  fuccefs- 
fully  with  an   eftablifhment   that  had  got  the  {tart 
of  it  in  all  its  productions,  and  in  all  the  markets. 
If  it  was  not  equal  in   its  manufactures,  this  infe- 
riority was  amply   compensated  by  a  fur  trade  in- 
finitely more  confiderabie.     Thefe  means  of  prof- 
perky  united  to   a  very  great  degree  of  toleration 
in  religious   matters,  have  increafed  its  inhabitants 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  five  and  twenty 
thouiand  of  whom  are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  con- 
ftitute  the  national  militia. 

The  colony  would  dill  have  flouriihed  much 
more  had  not  its  profperity  been  obftructed  by 
the  fanaticifm  of  two  governors,  the  oppreffive 
conduct  of  fome  others,  and  the  extravagant 
grants  made  to  fome  individuals  in  too  high  fa- 
vour -,  but  thefe  inconveniences,  which  are  only 
temporary   under  the  Engliili  government,  have 

fome 
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fome  of  them  ceafed,  and  the  red  of  rhem  are  lef-  book 
fened.     The  province  may,  therefore,  expect  to  xvn. 
fee  her  productions  doubly  increafed,  if  the  two '      vr"""* 
thirds   of    its   territory,  which   ftill    remain    un- 
cleared, fhould  yield  as  much  as  that  part  Vvhich 
has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impoflible  to  forefee  what  influence  thefe 
riches  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  not  yet  abufed 
thofe  they  have  hitherto  acquired.  The  Dutch, 
who  were  the  firft  founders  of  the  colony,  efta* 
blifhed  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  oeconomy, 
which  is  the  characleriftic  of  their  nation  •,  and  as 
they  always  constituted  the  majority  of  the  people, 
even  after  thefe  had  changed  mailers,  the  example 
of  their  decent  manners  was  imitated  by  all  the 
new  colonifts  brought  among  them  fince  the 
place  had  been  conquered.  The  Germans,  com- 
pelled to  tdke  refuge  in  America  by  the  perfer 
cution  which  drove  them  out  of  the  palatinate,  or 
fro.n  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  na- 
turally inclined  to  this  (imple  and  modeft  way  of 
life ;  and  the  EngliOi  and  French,  who  were  not 
accultoned  ro  lo  much  frugality,  foon  conformed, 
either  from  motives  of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a 
mode  of  living  lefs  expenfive,  and  more  familiar 
than  that  which  is  regulated  bv  falhion  and 
parade. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  That  the 
colony  has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  mother 
Country  ^  that  it  has  by  that  means  prefcrved  an 

entire 
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BOOK  entire  liberty  in  its  fales  and  purchafes  5  and  been 
xvii.  enabled  always  to  give  the  mod  advantageous 
* v 'turn  to  its  affairs.  Had  the  reprefentatives  car- 
ried the  fame  principles  into  their  adrniniftration* 
the  province  would  not  have  entered  precipitately 
into  engagements,  the  burthen  of  which  it  already 
feels. 

The  borders  of  Hudfon's  river  are  decorated 
and  enlivened  by  the  plantations  of  the  colony. 
It  is  upon  this  magnificent  canal,  which  is  navi-' 
gable  day  and  night,  in  all  feafons,  and  where 
the  tide  runs  above  a  hundred  and  funy  miles 
within  the  land,  that  every  thing  which  is  intended 
for  the  general  market  is  embarked  in  vefifels  of 
forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The  ftaple  itfelf, 
which  is  near  the  fea,  is  extremely  well  fuuated 
for  receiving  all  the  merchandife  of  the  province 
and  all  that  comes  from  Long  Ifland,  which  i-s 
only  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel. 

This  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
figure,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  very  fa- 
mous for  the  great  number  of  whales  and  fea- 
calves  taken  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  whether 
the  frequent  filheries  have  driven  away  thefe  ani- 
mals, which  generally  feek  quiet  feas  and  defert 
fhores,  it  is  certain  they  have  difappeared,  2nd 
another  fnecies  of  induftry  has  been  found  to  fup- 
ply  their  lofs.  As  the  paitures  are  molt  excellent, 
the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  particu- 
larly 
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larly  horfes,  has  been  much  attended  to,  without  book 
neglecting  any  other  branch  of  cultivation.     All   xvn. 
theie  different  riches  flow  to  the  principal  market,  s  ~^      ' 
which   is   alio  increafed    by   productions  brought 
from   a   greater   diftance.     Some   parts  of  New- 
England  and   New  Jerfey   find   their  account  in 
pouring  their  (lores  into  this  magazine. 

This  mart  is  a  very  confiderable  town,  which 
at  preient  has  the  fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is 
called  New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Amfter- 
dam,  in  an  ifland  called  Manahatton,  which  is 
fourteen  leagues  long  and  not  very  broad.  In 
1756,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  10,468  white 
men,  and  2,275  negroes.  There  is  no  town 
where  the  air  is  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more 
general  appearance  of  eafe  and  plenty.  Both  the 
public  edifices  and  private  houfes  convey  the  idea 
of  folidity  united  to  convenience.  If  the  city, 
however,  were  attacked  with  vigour,  it  would 
fcarcely  hold  out  twenty-four  hours,  the  roads  and 
the  town  having  no  other  defence  except  a  bad 
fort  and  a  retrenchment  of  (lone. 

New  York,  which  Rands  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  ri- 
ver, has,  properly  (peaking,  neither  port  nor 
bafon,  but  it  does  not  want  either,  becaule  its 
road  is  fufncient.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  fhips  are  difpatched  from  thence  every 
year  for  the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica.    England  receives  but  a  fmall  part  of  them, 

but 
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book  but  they  are  the  richeft,  becaufe  their  cargo  con- 
xvii.    fills  of  furs  and  beaver  fkins.     The  manner  in 
which  the  colony  gets  pofleffion  of  thefe  peltries  is 
now  to  be  explained. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amfter- 
dam  in  a  fituation  which  they  thought  favourable 
for  the  intercourfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endea- 
voured to  efbablifh  an  advantageous  trade  there. 
The  only  thing  at  that  time  in  requeft  from  North 
America  was  furs  •,  but  as  the  neighbouring  fa- 
vages  offered  but  few,  and  thofe  indifferent  ones, 
there  was  a  neceflity  of  going  to  the  north  to  have 
them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  a  project  was  formed  for  an  efta- 
blifhment  on  the  banks  of  Hudibn's  river,  at  150 
miles  diftance  from  the  capital  ;  and  the  circum- 
fiances  fortunately  proved  favourable  for  obtain- 
ing the  confent  of  the  Iroquois,  to  whom  the  ter- 
tory  that  was  wanted,  belonged.  This  brave 
nation  happened  to  be  then  at  war  with  the  French> 
who  were  juft  arrived  in  Canada.  In  confequence 
of  an  agreement  to  fupply  them  with  the  fame 
arms  that  their  enemies  ufed,  they  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  build  fort  Orange,  which  was  afterwards 
called  fort  Albany.  There  was  never  the  leaft 
difpute  between  the  two  nations ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Dutch,  with  the  afnftance  of  their  powder* 
lead  and  guns,  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  fkins,  fecured  to  themfclves  not  only 
what  they  could  get  by  their  own  hunting  in  all 

the 
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the  five  countries,  but  even  the  fpoils  collected  by  n  0  o  K 
the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their  expeditions.  xvn. 

Though  the  Englifh,  upon  their  taking  pof-s  "v  ■* 
feffion  of  the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with 
the  Tavages,  they  did  not  think  ferioufly  of  extend- 
ing the  fur  trade,  till  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  introduced  among  them  the 
art  of  making  beaver  hats.  Their  efforts  were 
for  a  long  time  ineffectual,  and  there  were  chiefly 
two  obftacles  to  their  fuccefs.  The  French  were 
accuftomed  to  procure  from  Albany  coverlids, 
thick  worded  fluffs,  different  iron  and  copper  ma- 
nufactures, even  arms  and  ammunition  ;  all  which, 
they  could  fell  to  the  favages  with  the  greater  ad- 
vantage as  thefe  goods  bought  at  Albany  coil  them 
one  third  lefs  than  they  would  have  done  any  other 
way.  Befides,  the  American  nations,  who  were 
feparated  from  New  York  by  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  which  no  body  chofe  to  venture  far, 
could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the  French. 

Burnet,  who  was  governor  of  the  Englifh 
colony  in  1720,  was  either  the  firfl:  who  faw  the 
evil,  or  the  nrft  who  ventured  to  ftrike  at  the  root 
of  it.  He  prevailed  with  the  general  affembly  to 
forbid  all  communication  between  Albany  and  Ca- 
nada, and  then  obtained  the  confent  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  build  and  fortify  the  factory  of  Ofwego 
at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of  the  lake  On- 
tario, by  which  moil  of  the  favages  muft  pafs  in 
their  way  to  Montreal.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
two  operations,  the  beavers  and  other  peltries  were 

pretty 
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BO  OK  pretty  equally  divided  between   the  French  and 
xvii.    Englifh.     The  acceffion  of  Canada  cannot  but  in- 

* — v — '  creafe  at  prefent  the  fhare  New  York  had  in  the 
trade,  as  the  latter  is  better  fituated  for  it  than  the 
country  which  difputed  it  with  her. 

If  the  Englifh  colony  has  gained  by  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft 
any  thing  by  being  feparated  from  New  Jerfey, \ 
which  formerly  made  a  part  of  New  Belgia,  under 
the  title  of  New  Sweden. 

in  what         The  Swedes  were,  in  fact,  the  htft  Europeans 

NewTerfey  w^10  ^ett^   m  tn*s   region,  about  the  year  1639. 

feu  into    Neglected  by  their  own  country,  which  was  too 

the  hands  T  1 

of  the  weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  protection  to  them 
it" Vreiint ac  f°  great  a  diftance,  they  were  obliged,  at  the 
ftate.  enc]  gf  fixteen  years,  to  furrender  to  the  Dutch,, 
who"  united  this  acquifuion  to  New  Belgia.  When 
the  duke  of  York  received  the  grant  of  the  two 
countries,  he  feparated  them,  and  divided  the  lead 
of  them,  called  New  Jerfey,  between  two  of  his 
favourites. 

Carteret  and  Berklev,  the  firft  of  whom  had 
received  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern 
part  of  the  province,  foliicited  this  vaft  territory 
with  no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Se- 
veral fpeculative  perfons  accordingly  bought  large 
diftricls  of  them  at  a  low  price,  which  they  di- 
vided and  fold  again  in  fmaller  parcels.  In  the 
mid  ft  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  colony  became 
divided  into  two  diftinct  provinces,  each  feparately 
governed  by  the'heirs  of  the  original  proprietors. 

The 
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The  exercife  of  this  right  growing  at  length  incon-  book 
venient,  as,  indeed,  it  was  ill  adapted  to  the  ficua-   xvu. 
tion  of  a  fubjecl:,  they  gave  up  their  charter  to  ^ 
the  crown  in  1702  ;  and  from  that   time  the  two 
provinces  became  one,  and  like  the  greater  part  of  - 
the  other  Englifn  colonies  were  under   the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor,  a  council  and  a  general   af- 
fembly. 

New  Jersey,  fituated  between  %g  and  40  de- 
grees north  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
New  York,  on  the  weft  by  Penfylvania,  en  the 
north  by  unknown  land,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
the  ocean,  which  wafhes  its  coafts  through  an  ex- 
tent  of  120  miles.  This  large  country  before  the 
lalt  revolution  contained  only  iixteen  thoufand  in- 
habitants, the  dependents  of  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
who  were  its  firft  cultivators,  and  who  were  joined 
by  fome  Quakers  and  fome  church  of  England  men, 
with  a  greater  number  of  Prefbyterians.  The  faults 
of  government  (lopped  the  progrefs  and  occafioned 
the  indigence  of  this  fmali  colony.  It  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  expected  that  the  aera  of  liberty 
fhould  have  been  that  of  its  profperity  5  but  almoft 
all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  new  world  in 
fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches,  preferring 
the  milder  and  more  fruitful  climates  of  Carolina 
and  Penfylvania,  New  Jerfey  could  never  recover 
from  its  primitive  languor.  Even  at  this  day,  in 
does  not  contain  above  fifty  thoufand  white  mco^ 
united  in  villages,  or  difperfed  among  the  planta- 
tions, and  twenty  thoufand  blacks. 
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book      The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
xvii.   at  firft  to  open  a   direct  trade  with  the  diftant  or 

*— -v — 'foreign  markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  productions 
at  Philadelphia,  and  efpecially  at  New  York,  with 
which  there  was  an  eafy  communication  by  rivers. 
It  has  continued  this  practice  ever  fmce,  and  re- 
ceives in  exchange  from  the  two  cities  fome  of  the 
productions  of  the  mother  country.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  being  able  to  acquire  any  articles  of 
luxury,  it  cannot  even  afford  to  purchafe  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life ;  but  is  obliged  itfelf  to  manu- 
facture the  greateft  part  of  its  clothing. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the 
colony,  which  is  reduced  to  make  ufe  of  paper- 
currency.  All  its  bills  together  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  1,350,000  livres.*  As  they  are 
current  both  in  Penfylvania  and  New  York,  which 
do  not  take  any  of  each  others  bills,  they  bear  an 
advanced  premium  above  the  bills  of  thefe  two 
colonies,  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  ail  the  pay- 
ments between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any 
real  importance  to  New  Jerfey.  It  is  from  its 
own  bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its 
immenfe  tract  of  defert  country,  that  it  is  to 
draw  its  vigour  and  profperity.  As  long  as  it 
(lands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents  it  will  never 
recover  from  the  (late  of  languor  into  which 
it  is  plunged.  This  the  colony  is  thoroughly 
fenfible  of,    and  all  its  efforts  are  now  directed 

to 
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to  enable  it  to  aft  for  itfelf.  It  has  even  already  book. 
made  fome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year  xvn. 
1751,  it  found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own  ex- 
pence,  thirty-eight  vefTels  bound  to  Europe,  or  to 
the  fouthern  ifles  of  America.  Theie  vefTels  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  quintals 
of  bifcuits,  fix  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  barrels  of  flour,  feventeen  thoufand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-one  bufhels  of  corn,  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  barrels  of  fait  beef  and  pork, 
fourteen  hundred  quintals  of  hemp ;  together 
with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  hams,  butter,  beer, 
linfeed,  bar  iron,  and  wood  for  building.  It  is 
imagined  that  this  direct  trade  may  have  increafed 
one  third  fince  that  time. 

This  beginning  of  profperity  muft  raife  the 
emulation,  the  induftry,  the  hopes,  the  projects, 
and  the  enterprifes  of  a  colony,  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  able  to  fuftain  the  part  in  trade, 
which  its  fituation  feemed  to  promife  it.  If  there 
are  fome  poor  and  feeble  ftates  that  draw  their 
iubfiftence  and  fupport  from  the  vicinity  of  others 
more  rich  and  more  brilliant  than  themfelves,  there 
are  a  far  greater  number  whom  fuch  a  neighbour- 
hood entirely  crufhes  and  deftroys.  Such,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  fate  of  New  Jerfey,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  thehiflory  we  are  going  to  give  of  Pen- 
fylvania,  which  lying  too  clofe  to  this  colony  has 
fometimes  concealed  it  with  its  fhadow,  fometimes 
cclipfed  it  with  its  fplendour. 

End  of  the  Seventeenth  Bock. 
Vol.  V.  Q_  BOOK 
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Englijh  colonies  founded  in  Penfylvania?  Virginia? 
Maryland?  Carolina?  Georgia?  and  Florida,  Ge- 
neral reflections  on  all  ihefe  fettlements. 


book] 
XVIII.1-/UTHERANISM,  which  was  deftined  to  caufe 

* — v— '  a  remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its  own 
kersfeund  influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occafi- 
niT*  Man- onec'  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of  all  men  \ 
ners  of     when  there  arofe  in   the  midft  of  the  commotions 

thatfeft.     . 

it  excited,  a  new  religion,  which  at  firft  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm 
than  like  a  feci:  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed 
principles.  In  fact,  the  generality  of  innovators  in 
religion  follow  a  regular  fyftem  compofed  of  doc- 
trines connected  with  each  other,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning, at  lead,  take  arms  only  to  defend  them- 
felves.  The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
they  had  only  looked  into  the  bible  for  the  word 
of  command  to  attack,  lifted  up  the  (landard  of 
rebellion,  before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyftem 

of 
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$f  doctrine.     It  is  true,  indeed,  their  leaders  had  book 

taught,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  xviii, 

to  adminiftc'r  baptifm  to  infants,  and  afTerted  that 

their  opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame   as  that 

of  the  primitive   church  5  but  they  had  not  yet 

ever  reduced  to  practice  this  article  of  belief,  which 

was  the  only  one  that  furnifhed  a  pretence  for  their 

feparation.     The  fpirit  of  fedition  prevented  them 

from  paying  a  proper  attention   to  the  fchifmatic 

tenets  on   which  their  divifion  was  founded.     To 

ihake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church  and  ftate, 

was  their  law  and  their  faith.     To  enlift  in    the 

armies  of  the  Lora\  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who 

were  to  wield  the  fword  of  Gideon,  this  was  their 

device,  their  motive,  and  their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they    had  carried  fire  and 

fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the  ana- 

baptifls  thought  at  laft  of  marking  and  cementing 

their  confederacy  by   fome  vifible  fign  of  union. 

Having  been  united  at  firft  by  infpiration  to  raife 

a  body  of  troops,  in   1525   they  were  united  to 

compofe  a  religious  code,  and  the  following  were 

the  tenets  they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs 
by  which  they  are  guided,  the  anabaptift  church 
being  the  only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  taught,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  communicate 
with  any  other. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefover  it 
lifteth,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limitted  to 

O  %  oner 
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BOO  Kone  order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  difpenfed  to  all. 
xvill. Every  one  likewife  has  the  gifc  of  prophecy. 

Every  fc€k  which  has  not  preferred  a  commu- 
nity of  all  things  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpi- 
rit  of  primitive  chriflianity,  has  degenerated,  and 
is  for  that  reafon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the 
truly  faithful.  A  chriflian  never  has  occafion  for 
any  ;  nor  is  a  chriflian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arm9 
even  in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  lawful 
for  them  to  inlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary  armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrifr,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let 
their  yea>  be  yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the 
devil  and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm 
depends  upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults, 
who  alone  are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  the  engagement  they  take  upon  them- 
felves. 

Such  was  in  its  origin  the  religious  fyftem  of  the 
Anabaptifts.  Though  it  appears  founded  on  cha- 
rity and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  vi- 
olence and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an 
equality  of  ftations  is  the  mofl  dangerous  one  that 
can  be  adopted  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To  preach 
this  fyftem  to  the  people,  is  not  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  rights,  it  is  leading  them  on  to  af* 
fafiination  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  domeftic  ani- 
mals loofe,  and  transforming  them  into  wild  beads, 

The 
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The  rulers  of  the  people  mud  be  more  enlighten-  book 
ed,  cr  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  muft   xvin* 
be  foftened  :  but  there  is  in  fact  no  fuch  thing  in  '      *      ' 
nature  as  a  real  equality  •,  it  exifts  only  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  equity.     Even  the  fkvages   themfelves  are 
not  equal  when  once  they  are  collected  into  hords. 
They  are  only  fo,  while  they  wander  in  the  woods; 
and  then  the  man   who  fuffers  the  produce  of  his 
chace  to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not  the  equal  of 
him  who  deprives  him  of  it.     Such  has  been  the 
origin  of  all  focietjes. 

A  doctrine,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly 
calculated  to  find  partiians  any  where  but  among 
the  poor.  The  peafants  therefore  adopted  it  with 
the  greater  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  as  the  yoke 
from  which  it  delivered  them  was  more  infupport- 
able.  The  far  greater  part,  efpecially  thole  who 
were  condemned  to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on 
all  fides,  to  fupport  a  doctrine,  which,  from  being 
vallate,  made  them  equal  to  their  lords.  The  ap- 
prehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  fo- 
ciety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate,  broken,  united 
all  other  fects  ao-ainft  them,  who  could  not  fubfift 
without  fubordinatiom  After  having  carried  on  a 
more  obftinate  refinance  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  Their  feet,  notwithstanding  it  had 
made  its  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a  pare 
of  the  north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it 
had  been  every  where  oppofed  and  difperfed.     It 

Q  3  was 
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boo  Kwas  but  iuft  tolerated  in  thofe  countries,  in  which 
xviii.  the  greateft  latitude  of  opinion  was  allowed;  and 
v*"^  '  there  was  not  any  (late  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle 
a  church,  authorifed  by  the  civil  power.  .  This  of 
courfe  weakened  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into 
contempt.  Its  only  glory  is  that  of  having,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  feet  of 
quakers. 

This  humane  and  peaceable  feci:  arofe  in  Eng- 
land amidft  the  confufions  of  that  bloody  war, 
which  terminated  in  a  monarch's  being  dragged  to, 
the  fcaffold  by  his  own  fubjects.  The  founder  of 
it  George  Fox,  was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  peo- 
ple-, a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a  mechanic, 
but  whom  a  fingular  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  had  induced  to  quit  his  profedion.  In  order 
to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all  earthly  affections, 
he  broke  off  all  connections  with  his  own  family  ; 
and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  renew  them,  he 
determined  to  have  no  fixed  abode.  He  often 
wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  without  any  other 
amufement  but  his  bible.  In  time  he  even  learned 
to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
quired from  it  a  degree  of  infpiration  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  apodks  and  the  prophets. 

He  then  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
in  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  a  country  where 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  difturbed 
with  enthufiaftic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty 
gnd  Angularity  of  whofe  opinions  upon  incompre- 
hensibly 
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henfible  fubjects  could  not  fail  of  attracting  and  b  ovo  K 
fafcinatinsr  all  thole  who  were  fond  of  the  mar-  xvili. 
vellous. 

The  firft  thing,  by  which  they  caught  the  eye, 
was  the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs,  in  which  there 
was  no  gold  or  filver  lace,  no  embroidery,  laces, 
or  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affected  to  banifn 
every  thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unnecefTary. 
They  would  not  fuffer  either  a  button  in  the  hat, 
or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  poffible  to  do 
without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  contempt 
for  eflablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they  difunguimed 
themfelves  by  this  external  modefly. 

All  outward  marks  of  deference  which  the  pride 
and  tyranny  of  mankind  exact  from  thole  who  are 
unable  to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the 
quakers,  who  difclaimed  the  names  of  mailer  and 
fervant.  They  condemnd  all  titles  as  being  tokens 
of  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed  them,  and  as  mean- 
nefs  in  thofe  who  bellowed  them.  They  did  not 
allow  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  appellation  of 
eminence  or  excellence,  and  fo  far  they  might  be 
in  the  right ;  but  they  refufed  to  comply  with  thole 
reciprocal  dernonftrations  of  refpect  which  we  call 
politenefs,  and  in  this  they  were  to  blame.  The 
name  of  friend,  they  faid,  was  not  to  be  refufed 
by  one  chrifiian  or  citizen  to  another,  but  the  ce- 
remony of  bowing  they  confidered  as  ridiculous 
and  troublefome.     To  pull  off  the  hat  they  held 

Q^4  to 
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£  o  o  K  to  be  a  want  of  refpect  to  a  man's  felf^  in  order  to 
xviii.  fhevv  it  to  others.     They  carried  this  idea  fo  far, 

x — v — '  that  even  the  magidrates  could  not  compel  them  to 
any  external  mark  of  reverence  •,  but  they  addref- 
fed  both  them  and  princes  according  to  the  ancient 
roajefty  of  language,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  ill 
the  fingular  number. 

The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  An- 
gularity  of   their   manners.     The   ufe  of   arms> 
confidered    in    every   light,    appeared  a  crime  to 
them.     If  it    was  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity,  if  to  defend  one's  felf,  it   was 
breaking  through  thofe  of  chriftianity.     Univerfal 
peace  was  the  gofpel    they  had  agreed  to  profefs. 
If  any  one  imote  a  quaker  upon  one  cheek,  he  im- 
mediately prefented    the  other-,  if  any  one  afked 
him  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat  too.  No- 
thing could  engage  thefc  equitable  men  to  demand 
more  than  the  lawful  price  for  their  work,  or  to 
take  lefs  than  what  they  demanded.  An  oath  even 
before  a  rnagiflrate  and  in  fupport  of  a  juft  caufe 
they  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that  arife 
between  weak  and  periihable  beings. 

The  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  outward 
forms  of  politenefs  in  civil  life  was  changed  into 
averfion  for  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  re- 
ligion. They  looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the 
oftentatious  edifices  of  prieftcraft,  they  confidered 
the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious  and  idle  inilitution,  and 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fopper  as  ridiculous  fym- 

bols« 
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bols.     For  this  reafon,  they  reje&ed   all  regular  book 
Orders  of  clergy.     Every  one  of  the  faithful  they  xvill. 

imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination  from* >r— ' 

the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gave  a  character  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  priefthood.  When  they  were 
afifembled  together,  the  flrft  perfon  who  found 
himfclf  infpired  arofe  and  imparted  the  lights  he 
had  received  from  heaven.  Even  women  were  of- 
ten favoured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech,  which  they 
called  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  fometimes  many  of 
thefe  holy  brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame  time  •,  but 
much  more  frequently  a  profound  filence  pre- 
vailed in  their  aflemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occafioned  both  by  their  medi- 
tations and  difcourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of 
fenfibility  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  it  threw 
them  into  convulfions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
called  quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in 
procefs  of  time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was 
requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ;  but  inftead 
of  this  perfecution  contributed  to  make  it  more 
general.  While  every  other  new  feci:  met  with 
encouragement,  this  was  expofed  to  every  kind  of 
punifhment ;  imprifonments,  whippings,  pillories, 
mad  houfes,  were  none  of  them  thought  too  terrible 
for  bigots,  whofe  only  crime  was  that  of  wanting  to 
be  virtuous  and  reafonabie  over-much.  The  con- 
ftancy  with  which  they  bore  their  furferings,  at  firft 
excited  compaiiion  and  afterwards  admiration  for 
them.  Even  Cromwell,  who  had  been  one  of 
their  mod  violent  enemies,  becaufe  they  ufed  to 

infi- 
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boo  Kinfinuate  themfelves  into  his  camps,  and  dififuade 
xviii.  his  foldiers  from  their  profefllon,  gave  them  pub- 
lic marks  of  his  elteem.  His  policy  exerted  it- 
felf  in  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  his  party, 
in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a  higher  decree  of 
jefpect  and  consideration,  but  they  either  eluded 
his  invitations  or  rejected  them,  and  he  afterwards 
confelTed  that  this  was  the  only  religion  which  was 
not  to  be  influenced  by  bribery. 

Among  the  feveral  perfons  who  cad  a  tempo- 
rary luftre  on  the  feci:,  the  only  one  who  deferves 
to  be  remembered  by  pofterity,  is  William  Penn. 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  equally  diftinguiGied  by  Crom- 
well, and  the  two  Stuarts,  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  after  him.  This  able  feaman,  more 
fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  men  of  his  pro- 
feffion  ufually  are,  had  made  feveral  confiderable 
advances  to  government  in  the  different  expedi- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  times  had  not  admitted  of  the  re- 
payment of  thefe  loans  during  his  life,  and  as  af- 
fairs were  not  in  a  better  fituation  at  his  death,  it 
was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money,  he 
fhould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  America. 
It  was  a  country,  which  though  long  fince  difco- 
vered  and  furrounded  by  Englifh  colonies,  had  al- 
ways been  neglected.  A  fpirit  of  benevolence 
made  him  accept  with  pleafure  this  kind  of  pa- 
trimony, which  was  ceded  to  him  almoft  as  a  lo- 
vereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the  abode 

of 
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of  virtue,   and  the  afylum  of  the   unfortunate,  book 
With  this  generous   defign,  towards  the   end  of  xviii. 
the  year  168 1,  he  fet  fail  for  his.  new  pofTefiions,  *"     v™* 
which  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  Penfyl- 
vania.     All  the  quakers  were  defirous  to  follow 
him,    in   order   to   avoid   the   perfeciuion   raifed 
againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on  account  of  their 
not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fees ;  but  from  prudential  motives  he  cle. 
clined  taking  over  any  more  than  than  two  thou- 
fand. 

His  arrival  in  the  hew  world  was  fignalized  by  Upon  what 
an  act  of  equity  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin-penfyh;a- 
ciples  equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  founded5. 
with  the  right  given  him  to  his  extenfive  terri- 
tory, by  the  grant  he  had  received  of  it  from  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own 
property  by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.  The 
price  he  gave  to  the  favages  is  not  known ;  but 
though  ibme  people  accufe  them  of  flupidity  for 
confenting  to  part  with  what  they  never  ought  to 
have  alienated  upon  any  terms  -,  yet  Penn  is  not 
leis  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  jufticein  America,  which 
was  never  thought  of  before  by  the  Europeans. 
He  made  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  a  legal  pof- 
fdTor  of  the  territory,  and  by  the  ufe  he  made  of 
it  fupplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the 
validity  of  his  title.  The  Americans  entertained 
as  great  an  afTedion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had 
conceived  an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 

founded 
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BOOK  founded  in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  con- 

xviii.  fent.     From  that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confi- 

*"""* — 'dence   between   the    two  people,    founded    upon 

good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to 

fhake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
favages  only,  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who 
were  defirous  of  living  under  his  laws,  Senfibte 
that  the  happineis  of  the  people  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon 
thofe  two  fir  ft  principles  of  public  fplendour  and 
private  felicity,  liberty  and  property.  The  mind 
dwells  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of  modern  hifto- 
ry,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  compenfation  for  the 
difguft,  horror,  or  melancholy,  which  the  whole 
of  it,  but  particularly  the  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean fetclements  in  America  infpires.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  feen  thefe  barbarians  depopulating 
the  country  before  they  took  pofTcflion  of  it,  and  x 
laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cultivated.  It 
is  time  to  obferve  the  dawnings  of  reafon,  happi- 
nefs  and  humanity  rifing  from  among  the  ruins  of 
a  hemifphere,  which  ftill  reeks  with  the  blood  of  all 
its  people,  civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleration  the  ba- 
fis  of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  man  who 
acknowledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and 
made  every  chriftian  eligible  to  ftateemployments. 
But  he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoke  the  fu- 
preme  being  as  he  thought  proper,  and  neither 
cftablifhed  a  reigning  church  in  Penfylvania,  nor 

exacted 
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exacted  contributions  for  building  places  of  pub-  book 
lie  worfhip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend  xviii 
them. 

Desirous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  he  veiled 
in  his  family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  go- 
vernor of  the  colony ;  but  he  ordained  that  no 
profits  mould  be  annexed  to  his  employment,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  were  voluntarily  granted  ;  and  that  he 
(houlcl  have  no  authority  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the  citizens 
who  had  an  intereft  in  the  law,  by  having  one  in 
the  object  of  it,  were  to  be  electors  and  might  be 
chofen.  To  avoid  as  much  as  pofiible  every  kind 
of  corruption,  it  was  ordained  that  the  repreien- 
tatives  mould  be  chofen  by  fufFrages  privately 
given.  To  eftablifh.  a  law,  a  plurality  of  voices 
was  furncient  -,  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was 
neceflary  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was 
certainly  more  like  a  free  gift  than  a  fubfidy  de- 
manded by  government ;  but  was  it  poffible  to 
grant  lefs  indulgences  to  men  who  were  come  fo 
far  in  fearch  of  peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  > that  real  philofopher 
Penn.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  430  iivres  *  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years  old,  and 
each  of  his  fervants  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the  an- 
nual quit-rent  of  one  fol,  ten  deniers  and  a  half  f 
per  acre. 

To 

•  igU  13s.  6d,  f  About  one  penny. 
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Book  To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever  he  eftablifhed 
xviii.  tribunals  to  maintain  the  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
v  'fervation  of  property.  But  it  is  not  protecting  the 
property  of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  them  purchafe  the  decree  of  juftice  that 
fecures  them  :  for  in  that  cafe  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  of  his  property  in  order  to 
fecure  thejeft  ♦,  and  law,  when  protracted,  exhaufts 
•the  very  treafures  it  mould  preferve,  and  the  pro- 
perty it  mould  defend.  Left  any  perfons  mould 
be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  encourage 
or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbad  under  very  drift 
penalties  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  falary  or  grati- 
fication whatibever.  And  further,  every  diftrict 
was  obliged-  to  chufe  three  arbitrators,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  accom- 
modate any  difputes  that  might  happen,  before 
they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from 
the  defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws^ 
that  they  might  have  no  vices  to  punilri,  were  cal- 
culated to  put  a  flop  to  them  even  in  their  very 
fources,  poverty  and  idlenefs.  it  was  enacted  that 
«very  child  above  twelve  years  old,  mould  be 
obliged  to  learn  a  profefiion,  let  his  condition  be 
what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  fecured  the  poor  man  a  fubfutence,  fur- 
nifhed  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  againft  every 
reverfe  of  fortune,  preferved  the  natural  equality 
of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every  man's  remem- 
brance 
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brance  his  original  deftination,  which  is  that  of  boo  k 
labour,  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.  xvjii. 

Such  primary  inftitutions  would  be  necefTarily  v  ^  ' 
productive  of  an  excellent  legiflation ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  advantages  of  that  eftablifhed  by 
Penn,  were  manifefted  in  the  rapid  and  continued 
profperity  of  Penfylvania,  which,  without  either 
wars,  conquefts,  ftruggles,  or  any  of  thofe  revo- 
lutions which  attract  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  Toon 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Its 
neighbours,  notwithftanding  their  favage  ftate,  were 
foftened  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  manners,  and  dis- 
tant nations,  notwithftanding  their  corruption, 
paid  homage  to  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted  to 
fee  thofe  heroic  days  of  antiquity  realized,  which 
European  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every 
one  to  confider  as  entirely  fabulous. 

Pensylvania  is  defended  .on  the  eail  by  the  pi ^fperity 

ocean,  on  the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jer  ( 

fey,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia  and   Maryland,  on 

the  weft  by  the  Indians ;  on  all  fides  by  friends, 

and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants. 

Its  coafts,  which  are  at  firft  very  narrow,  extend 

gradually  to   120  miles,  and   the  breadth   of  it, 

which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population  and 

culture,  already  comprehends  145  miles.    The  iky 

of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  and  the  climate 

naturally  very  wholefome,  has  been  rendered  ftill 

more  fo  by  cultivation -,  the  waters  equally  ialu- 

brious  and  clear,  always  rlow  upon  a  bed  of  rock 

or  fand ;  and  the  year  is  tempered  by  the  regular 

return 
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BOOK  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter,  which  begins  in 
xviii.  the  month  of  January,  lads  till  the  end  of  March. 
""v~  "'As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  wich  clouds  or  fogs, 
the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking,  moderate  ;  fome- 
times,  however,  fharp  enough  to  freeze  the  largeft 
rivers  in  a  night's  time.  This  change,  which  i$ 
as  ihort  as  \t  is  fudden,  is  occafioned  by  the 
north-weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada.  The  fpring  is  ufhered  in  by 
foft  rains  and  a  gentle  heat,  which  increafes  gra- 
dually till  the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the 
dog-days  would  be  infupportable  were  it  not  for 
the  refrefhing  breezes  of  the  fouth-weft  wind  ;  but 
this  relief,  though  pretty  conftant,  fometimes  ex- 
pofes  the  inhabitants  to  hurricanes  that  blow  down 
whole  forefts,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  fea,  where  they 
are  mod  violent.  The  three  autumnal  months 
are  commonly  attended  with  no  other  inconve- 
nience but  that  of  being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  lefs  fertile.  The  foil  in  fome  places 
confifts  of  a  yellow  and  black  fand,  in  others  it  is 
gravelly  and  fometimes  it  is  a  greyilh  afti-colour  up- 
on aftony  bottom  ;  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  rich 
earth,  particularly  between  the  rivulets,  which  inter- 
feeling  it  in  all  directions,  contribute  more  to  the 
fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable  rivers  would. 
When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  coun- 
try, they  found  nothing  but  wood  for  building 
and  iron  mines.     In  prccefs  of  time,  by  cutting 

down 
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down  the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  theyBOOK 
covered  it  with  innumerable  herds,  a  great  variety  xvm. 
of  fruits,  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  every  fort  of  grain,  and  cfpeciaily 
rye  and  maize  ;  which  a  happy  experience  had 
fhewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate. 
Cultivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parts  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aftonifhment  of 
all  nations. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary 
profperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  have  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French, 
and  particularly  fome  laborious  Germans  into  that 
country.  It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers, 
Anabapifls,  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  Lutherans- 
and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  feels  which  abound  in 
this  country,  a  very  diftinguimed  one  is  that  of 
the  Dumplers.  It  was  founded  by  a  German, 
who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable 
folitude  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  be  more  at  liberty  to  give  himfclf  up  to  con- 
templation. Curiofuy  brought  feverai  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  by  degrees  his 
pious,  fimple  and  peaceable  manners  induced 
them  to  fettle  near  him,  and  thev  all  formed  a 
little  colony  which  they  calk-d  Euphrates,  in  allu- 
-  fion  to  the  Flebrews,  wno  ufed  to  fing  pfalrfis  on 
the  borders  of  that  river. 
Vol.  V.  R  This 
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Book     This  little,  city  forms  a  triangle*  the  outfides  of 
xviii.  which  are  bordered  with  mulberry  and  apple-trees* 

v~v— ' planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  very  large  orchard,  and  between  the  or- 
chard and  thefe  ranges  of  trees  are  houfes,  built 
of  wood,  three  (lories  high,  where  every  Dumpier 
is  left  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditations 
without  disturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men 
do  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  in  all;  their 
territory  is  about  250  acres  in  extent,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  are  marked  by  a  river,  a  piece  of 
ftagnated  water,  and  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees. 

The  men  and  women    live  in  feparate  quarters 
of  the  city.     They   never   fee  each  other  but  att 
places  of  worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  afTemblies  of 
any  kind  but  for  public  bufineis.     Their   life  is 
fpent  in  labour,  prayer  and   fleep.     Twice  every 
day  and   night  they  are  called  forth  from  their 
cells  to  attend  divine  fervice.     Like  the  Metho- 
difts  and  Quakers,  every  individual  among  them 
has  the  right  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himlelf 
infpired.     The  favourite  fubjects  on  which  they 
difcourfe  in  their  afTemblies,  are  humility,  tem- 
perance, chaftity,  and  the  other  chriftian  virtues. 
They  never  violate  that  day  of  repofe,  which  all 
orders  of  men,  whether  idle  or  laborious,  much 
delight   in.     They   admit  a  hell  and   a  paradife  ; 
but    reject  the  eternity   of   future    punifhments. 
They  abhor  the  doctrine  of  original  fin  as.  an  im- 
pious blafphemy,  and  in  general  every  tenet  that 

is 
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fs  fevere  to  man  appears  to  them  injurious' to  the  b  o  o  k 
divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but  xviti. 
voluntary  works,  they  only  adminifter  baptifm  to 
the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  baptifm 
fo  efientially  neceffary  to  falvation,  that  they  ima- 
gine the  fouls  of  chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thole  who  have  not  died 
under  the  law  of  the  gofpei. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers* 
they  never  allow  themfelves  any  law-fuits.  One 
may  cheat,  rob  and  abuie  them  without  ever  be- 
ing expofed  to  any  retaliation,  or  even  any  com- 
plaint from  them.  Religion  has  the  fame  effect  on 
them  that  philofophy  had  upon  the  Stoics  ♦,  it 
makes  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In 
winter,  it  is  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood,  which  ferves  inftead  of  a  hat, 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  thick  (hoes,  and  very  wide  breeches. 
The  only  difference  in  fummer,  is,  that  linen  is 
ufed  inftead  of  woollen.  The  women  are  dreffed 
much  like  the  men,  except  that  they  have  no 
breeches. 

Their  common  food  confifts  wholly  of  vege- 
tables, not  becaufe  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  any  other, 
but  becaufe  that  kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon 
as  more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  chriflianity 
which  has  an  averfion  for  blood.  Each  individual 
follows  with  chearfulnefs  the  branch  of  bufinefs  al- 
lotted to  him.  The  produce  of  all  their  labours  is 
depofued  in  a  common  flock,  in   order  to  fupply 

R  2  .  the 
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Boo  Kthe  neceflities  of  every  one.  This  union  of  in- 
xviri.  duftry  has  not  only  eftabliifoed  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  all  the  arts  neceiTary  for  the  fupport 
of  this  little  fociety,  but  hathalfo  fuppliedfor  the 
purpofes  of  exchange,  fuperftuities  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  its  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphra- 
tes, the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifli- 
ly  renounce  matrimony  :  but  thofe  who  find  them- 
fdves  dr/po:ed  to  it  leave  the  city,  and  form  an 
euablifha  ent  in  the  country,  which  is  Supported 
at  the  public  expence.  They  repay  this  by  the 
produce  of  their  labours,  which  .is  all  thrown  .into 
pubjic  trealury,  ani  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  mother  country.  Without  this 
wife  privilege  the  Dumplers  would  be  no  better 
than  monks,  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  become- 
either  lavages  or  libertines. 

The  moil  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moll  extraordinary  circumftance,  is  the  harmony 
that  fubfiih  between  ali  rhe  feels  eflablifhed  in 
Penfylvania,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Though  not  all  of  the  fame 
church,  they  all  love  and  cheriih  one  another  as 
children  of  the  fame  father.  They  have  always 
continued  to  live  like  brethren,  pecaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  To  this  delight- 
ful harmony  mult  be  attributed  more  particularly 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766  its  popular 
tion  amounted  to    150,00c  white  people.     The 

number 
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number  muft  have  been  conflderably  increafed  book 
fince  thar  period,  having  doubled  every  fifteen  xvm. 
years,  according  to  Mr.  Franklin's  calculations. 
There  were  thirty  thoufand  blacks  in  the  pro- 
vince, who  though  they  met  with  leis  ill  ufage 
in  this  province  than  in  the  others,  were  frill  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  A  circumuance.  however,  noc 
eaiily  believed  is,  that  the  fubjecTion  of  the  ne- 
groes has  not  corrupted  the  morals  of  their  maf. 
ters  \  their  manners  are  ftill  pure,  and  even  aus- 
tere, in  Penfylvania.  Is  this  lingular  advantage 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  reli- 
gion, the  emulation  conilantiy  fob-lifting  between 
the  different  feels  or  to  fome  other  particular 
caufe  ?  Let  the  reader  -determine  this  queirion. 

The  Fenfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made, 
&nd  their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  As  they 
fooner  become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner 
ceafe  breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate  feems 
©n  the  one  hand  to  barren  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, its  inconftancy  weakens  them  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  temperature  of  the 
(ley  is  more  uncertain,  for  it  fometimes  changes 
five  or  fix  times  in  the  fame  day. 

As  however  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dan- 
gerous influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  deftroy 
the  harvefts,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an 
univerfal  appearance  of  eafe.  The  ©economy  which 
is  lb  particularly  attended  to  in  Penfylvania,  does 
Rot  prevent  both  fexes  from  being  well  cloathed  -, 
and  their  food  is  ftill  preferable  in  its  kind  to  their 

R  i  clqaihing 
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book  cloathing.  The  families,  whofe  circumftances  arc 
xviii.  the  leaft  eafy,  have  all  of  them  bread,  meat,  cy- 
der, beer  and  rum.  A  very  great  number  are  able 
to  afford  to  drink  cpnftantly  French  and  Spanilh. 
wines,  punch  and  even  liquors  of  a  higher  price. 
The  abufe  of  thefe  flrong  drinks  is  lefs  frequent 
than  in  other  places,  but  is  not  without  ex- 
ample. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never 
difturhed  by  the  melancholy  appearance  of  pover- 
ty. There  are  no  poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  All 
thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  with- 
out refources  are  fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  treafury.  The  fpirk  of  benevolence  is.  car- 
ried fi.il  1  further,  and  is  extended  even  to  the  moft 
engaging  hofpitality.  A  traveller  is  welcome  to 
Hop  in  any  place,  without  the  apprehenfions  of 
giving  the  leaft  uneafy  fenfation,  except  that  of 
regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  h  not  difturbed 
by  the  oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  2^0,140  livres*r 
Moft  of  them,  even  thofe  that  were  designed  to 
repair  the  damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1722.. 
If  the  people  did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at 
that  period,  it  was  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
favages,  which  had  occaftoned  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  This  trifling  inconvenience  would  not 
have  been  attended  to,  if  Penn's  family  could 
have  been   prevailed  upon   to  contribute  to  the 

public 
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public  expentes,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they  book 
obtain  from  the  province  :  a  circumftance  required   xvi  1 1. 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  equity  they  ought 
to  have  complied  with. 

The  Penfylvanians,  happy  pofTefiors,  and  peace- 
able tenants  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders  them 
twenty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  Out 
upon  it,  are  not  reftrained  by  fear  from  the  pro- 
pagation of  tbeir  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an  un- 
married perfbn  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
Marriage  is  the  more  happy  and  the  more  reve- 
renced for  it-,  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  fanclity 
of  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  parties :  they 
chufe  the  lawyer  and  the  prieft  rather  as  witneffes, 
than  as  the  means  to  cement  their  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition, 
they  go  off  on  horfeback  together,  the  man  gets 
behind  his  miftrefs,  and  in  this  Mutation  they  pre- 
lent  themfelves  before  tfre  magiftrate,  where  the. 
girl  declares  fhe  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and 
that  they  are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an 
avowal  cannot  be  reje&ed,  nor  has  any  peribn  a 
right  to  give  them  any  moleftation.  In  all  other 
cafes,  paternal  authority  is  exceflive.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whofe  affairs  are  involved,  is  allowed 
to  fell  his  children  to  his  creditors;  a  punifhment 
one  fhould  imagine  very  fufficient  to  induce  an  af- 
fectionate father  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  An  adult' 
difcharges  in  one  year's  fervice  a  debc  of  220  lt- 
vres,  to  foh*;  children  tinder  twelve  years  of  age 
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BOOKare  obliged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one   and  twenty, 
xviii.  in  order  to  pay  off  135  livres*.     This  is  an  image  ^ 
of  the  old  patriarchal  manners  of  the  eaft. 

Though    there   are  feveral   villages,  and   even 

fome  cities  in  the  colony,  mod  of  the  inhabitants 

• 

may  be  faid  to  live  feparately,  as  it  were,  within 
their  families.  Every  proprietor  of  land  has  his 
houfe  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  large  plantation  entirely 
furrounded  with  quick fet  hedges.  Of  courfe  each 
parifh.  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  diftance  of  the  churches  makes  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  erTecl:,  and  Hill 
kfs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptifed  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  to  be  referred 
for  the  laft  honours  man  receives  before  he  is  fhus 
up  in  the  grave  for  ever.     As  focn  as  any  perforv 
is    dead    in   the   country,  the  neareft    neighbours 
have  notice  given   them  of  the  day  of  the  burial. 
Thefe  fpread   it    in   the  habitations-  next  to  theirs, 
and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is  thus  conveved 
to  a  diftance.     Every    family  fends   at    leaft  one 
perfon  to  attend   the  funeral.     As    they  come  in 
they  are  prefented  with   punch  and  cake.     When 
the  affem^ly  is  complete,  the   corpfe  is  carried  to 
the   burying  ground  belonging   to  his  feet,  or  if 
that  mould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of 
the  fields  belonging  to  the  family.     There  is  ge- 
nerally a  train  of  four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on 

horfe- 
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horleback,  who  obferve  a  continual  fiience,  and  book 
have  all  the  external  appearance  fuitable  to  the  xvni. 
melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremony.  One  fingu- 
lar  circumftance  is,  that  the  Fenfylvanians  who  are 
the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during  their  lives, 
feem  to  forget  this  character  of  modefty  at  their 
deaths.  They  are  all  defirous  that  the  poor  re- 
mains of  their  fhort  lives  mould  be  attended  with 
a  funeral  pomp  proportioned  to  their  rank  or  for- 
tune. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation  that  plain  and  virtu- 
ous people,  even  thole  that  are  favage  and   poor, 
pay  great  attention  to   the  ordering  of  their  fune- 
rals.    The  reafon   is,  that  they  look  upon   thefe 
laft  honours  as  duties  of  the  furvivors,  and  the  du- 
ties themfelves  as  lb   many  diftincl:  proofs  of  that 
principle  of  love,  which  is  very  (Irong  in  private 
families  while  they  are  in  a  (late  neareil  to  that  of 
nature.    It  is  not  the  dvins;  man  himfelf  who  exacts 
thefe  honours  \  his  parents,  his  wife,  his  children 
voluntarily  pay  them  to   the  afhes  of  a  hufoand 
and   father    that    has   deferved    to   be    lamented, 
Thefe  ceremonies  have  always  more  numerous  at- 
tendants in  fmall  focieties  than  in  larger  ones,  be* 
caufe  though  there  are  fewer  families  upon  the 
whole,  the  number  of  individuals  there  is  much 
larger,  and  all  the  ties  that  connect  them  with  each 
other  are  much  ftronger.     This  kind  of  intimate 
union  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nati- 
ons have  overcome  larger  ones  5  it  drove  Xerxes 

and 
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BOO  Kand  the  Perfians  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome 
xvill.  time  or  other  expel  the  French  from  Corfica. 
P*   * J      But  from  whence  does  Ptmfylvania  get  the  arti- 
cles  neceffary  for   her  own  confumption,  and  in 
what  manner  does  fhe  contrive  to  be   abundantly 
furnifhed  with  them  ?  With  the  flax  and  hemp 
that  is  produced  at  home,  and  the  cotton  fhe  pro- 
cures from  South  America,  fhe  fabricates  a  great 
quantity  of  ordinary  linens  *,  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  fhe  manufactures  many 
coarfe  cloaths.     Whatever  her  own  induftry  is  not 
able  to  furnifh,  fhe  purchafes  with  the  produce  of 
her  territory.     Her  mips  carry  over  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifli  iflands,  bifcuit, 
flour,  butter,    cheefe,    tallow,  vegetables,   fruits, 
fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  wood  for 
building.     The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee,  brandy  and 
money  received  in  exchange,  are  fo  many  mate- 
rials for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother  coun-^ 
try,  and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as 
with  other  colonies.     The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta- 
geous market  for  the  corn  and  wood  of  Penfylva- 
nia,  which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres. 
The  mother  country  receives  from  Penfylvania  iron, 
flax,  leather,   furs,  linfeed  oil,  mafts  and   yards, 
for  which  it  returns  thread,  wool,  fine  cloths,  tea, 
Irifh  and  India  linens,  hardware,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  luxury  or  necefTity.     But  as  England  fells 
a  greater  quantity  of  merchandife  to  the  colony 
than  ihe  purchafes  from  it,  fhe  may  be  confidered 

as 
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as  a  gulph  in  which,  all  the  fpecie  Penfylvania  has  b  o  o  k 
drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  loft.  In  xvm* 
1723,  England  fent  over  goods  to  Penfylvania  on- ' — **—* 
ly  to  the  value  of  250,000  livres  *  -,  at  prefent  fhe 
furnifhes  to  the  amount  of  1 0,000,000  -f.  It  is 
impofiible  that  the  colonifts  fhould  pay  fo  confi- 
derable  a  fum,  even  though  they  mould  deprive 
themfelves  of  all  the  gold  they  receive  fro^n  other 
markets  •,  nor  will  they  ever  be  able  to  do  this, 
while  the  clearing  of  their  lands  requires  greater 
expences  than  the  produce  will  enable  them  to  an- 
fwer.  Our  colonies  which  enjoy  almoft  exclufive- 
ly  fome  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  rice,  tobacco, 
and  indigo,  muft  have  grown  rich  very  rapidly. 
Penfylvania  whofe  riches  are  founded  en  agricul- 
ture and  the  increaie  of  her  flocks,  will  acquire 
them  more  gradually  ;  but  her  profperity  will  be 
fixed  upon  a  more  firm  and  permanent  bafis. 

If  any  circumftance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of 
the  colony,  it  muft  be  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn's  family, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  ail  the  lands,  grant 
them  indifcriminately  in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large 
a  proportion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they 
are  paid  fifty  crowns  J  for  each  hundred  acres,  and 
that  the  purchasers  agree  to  give  an  unnual  rent  of 
about  one  fol  §.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  province  wants  that  fort  of  connection  which  is 
fo  neceftary  in  all  eftablifhrnents,  and  that  the  Scat- 
tered 

•  10,937!.  tos.  f  437,500!.  t  61.  us.  3d, 

§  About  one  halfpenny. 
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Boo  K  tered  inhabitants  eafiiy  become  the  prey  of  the 
xviii.  moil  infignifkant  enemy  that  ventures  to. attack 
them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  clearing  the  lands 
which  are  followed  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  a 
huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midfr  of  a  foreft,  or 
quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neared  neighbours  affift  him 
in  cutting  down  trees*  and  placing  them  one  above 
another :  and  this  conititutes  a  houfe*  Around 
this  fpot  he  cultivates,  without  any  afliftance,  a 
garden  or  a. field,  furncient  to  fubiift  himfelf  and 
his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  ftrft  labours  are  finimed, 
fame  more  active  or  richer  men  arrive  from  the 
mother  country.  They  indemnify  the  huntfman 
for  his  labour,  and  agree  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  provinces  for  fome  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for.  They  build  more  commodious 
habitations,  and  clear  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  come  into  the 
new  world  from  inclination,  or  are  driven  into  ic 
by  perfection,  complete  thefe  fettlements  that  are 
as  yet  unfinifhed.  The  firft  and  iecond  order  of 
planters  remove  into  ether  parts,  with  a  more  con^ 
iiderable  flock  for  carrying  on  agriculture  than 
they  had  at  firft. 

The  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  va- 
lued at  25,000  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred 
fhips,  and  fits  out  about  an  eaual  number.     They 

all 
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all  in  general  come  into  Philadelphia,  which  is  theB  o  o  ic 
capital,  from  whence  they  are  alfo  difpatched.  xviir. 

This  famous  city,  whole  very  name  recalls  eve-' / — J 

ry  humane  feeling,  is  fkuated  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120 
miles  from  the  Tea.  Penn,  who  defined  it  for  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one 
mile  in  breadth  and  two  in  length  between  the 
rivers,  but  its  population  has  proved  inefficient 
to  cover  this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  are  only  built  upon-,  but 
without  giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legidator,  or 
deviating  from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  . 
highly  proper.  Philadelphia  mud:  become  the  moil 
confiderable  city  of  America,  becaufe  the  colony 
mull  neceffarily  improve  greatly,  and  its  pro- 
ductions nauft  pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the 
capital  before  they  arrive  at  the  fea. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  all  regu- 
lar, are  in  general  fifty  feet  broad  ;  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  are  a  hundred.  On  each  fide  of  them  there 
are  foot  paths  defended  by  pofts,  placed  at  diffe-' 
rent  dtftances.     The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  its 
garden   and    orchard,    are  commonly  two  ftories 
high,  and  are  built  either  of  brick,  or  of  a  kind 
of  fofc  ftone,  which  grows  hard  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air.     Till  very  lately  the  walls  had  but  lit- 
tle thicknefs,  becaufe   they  were  only  intended  to 
fupport  a  covering  of  a  very  light  kind  of  wood. 
Since  the  difcovery   of  flate   quarries,    the   walls 
have  acquired  a  folidity  proportioned  to  the  weight 

of 
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book  of  the  new  roofs.  The  prefent  buildings  have  fe- 
xviii.  ceived  an  additional  decoration  from  a  kind  of 
V~*^~~J  marble  of  different  colour?,  which  is  found  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this,  tables,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  houfhold  furniture  are  made  ♦, 
befides  which  it  is  become  a  pretty  considerable 
article  of  commerce  with  the  greatest  part  of 
America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
found  in-  common  in  the  houfes,  unlefs  they  had 
been  lavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  feci:  has  its 
own  church,  and  fomc  of  them  have  feveral.  But 
there  are  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
who  have  neither  churches,  priefts,  nor  any  pub- 
lic form  of  worfhip,  and  who  are  ftill  happy,  hu- 
mane and  virtuous. 

The  town-houfe  is  a  building  held  in  as  much1 
veneration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented  as  the 
churches.      It   is    conftrucled    with   the  greateft 
magnificence.     There  the  legiflators  of  the  colony' 
aflemble  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  ne- 
ceifary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public  bu- 
finefs.     All  matters  debated  in  this  aflembly  are 
fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  are 
difcufied  by  its  repreientatives.     Next  to  the  town' 
houfe  is  a  moil  elegant  library,  formed  in  1742 
under  the  care  of  the  learned  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
con fifting .of  the  bed  Englifh,  French  and  Latin 
authors.     It  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
days.    The   founders  have  free  accefs  to   it  the 
whole  year.     Others  pay  a  trifle  for  the  loan  of 

the 
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the  books,  and  a  forfeit  if  they  are  not  returned  BOOK 
at  a  ftated  time.     This  little  fund,  which  is  con-  xvin, 
(tantly  accumulating,  is  appropriated  to  the  in-        N 
creafe  of  the  library,  to  which  have  been  lately  ad- 
ded, in  order  to  make  it  more  ufeful,  fome  ma- 
thematical and  philofophical  inilruments,  with  a 
very  fine  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  was 
founded  in  1749.  At  firft,  it  only  initiated  the 
youth  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  1764,  a  clafs  of 
medicine  was  eftablimed  there.  Knowledge  of 
every  kind,  and  mailers  in  every  fcience  will  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which  are  be- 
come their  patrimony,  (hall  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce. If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperftition  or  war 
(hould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that  ftate  of  bar- 
baxifm  out  of  which  philofophy  and  the  arts  have 
extricated  it,  the  facred  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in 
Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world. 

This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every  aiUftance 
human  nature  can  require,  and  with  ail  the  re- 
fources  induflry  can  make  ufe  of.  Its  keys,  the 
principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pre- 
fent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes  and  docks 
ingenioufiy  contrived  for  (hip-building.  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, except  in  times  of  firoft,  There  is  taken 
on  board  the  merchandife  which  has  either  been 
brought  by  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and.  Delaware,  or 

car- 
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Book  carried  along  better  roads  than  are  to  be  met  with 
xviii.  in  moil*  parts  of  Europe.  Police  has  made  a 
1  greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  new  world,  than 
among  the  molt  ancient  nations  of  the  old. 

It  is  impofiibleto  determine  precifely  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exa<ftnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
feels  who  do  not  chriden  their  children.  It  -ap- 
pears a  fad,  however,  that  in  1766  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants.  As  mod  of,. them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  colony, 
and  in  fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from 
abroad,  their  fortunes  mud  neceffarily  be  very 
considerable  ;  and  they  mutt  increafe  dill  further, 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  coun- 
try where  not  above  one  fixth  of  the  land  has  hi- 
therto been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcaftle  and  the 
other  cities  of  Penfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The 
whole  country  is  equally  without  defence.  This 
is  a  necefTary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  always  maintained  the  princi- 
pal influence  in  the  public  deliberations,  though 
they  do  not  form  above  one  third  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.  Thefe  fectaries  cannot 
be  too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  modef- 
tv,  probity,  love  of  labour  and  benevolence.  One 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe  their  legi* 
ilation  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  when  the  foun- 
ders of  the  colony  edabiifned   that  civil   fecurity 

which 
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which  protects  one  citizen  from  another,  they  book. 
fhould  alfo  have  eftablifhed  that  political  fecurity,  xv'iii. 
which  protects  one  (late  from  the  encroachments  of 
another.  The  authority  which  hath  been  exerted 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  at  home,  ieems 
_  to  have  done  nothing  if  it  has  not  prevented  inva- 
fion  from  abroad.  To  pretend  that  the  colony 
would  never  have  any  enemies,  was  to  fuppofe  the 
world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encouraging 
the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak,  leaving  the  lamb 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  fubmitting  the  whole 
country  to  the  opprefiive  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  iubdue  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  mail  we  reconcile 
the  ftrictnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims  by  which  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  thofe  military 
preparations  either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  which 
maintain  a  continual  ftate  of  war  between  allchrifti- 
an  nations.  Befides,  what  could  the  French  or  Spa- 
niards do  if  they  were  to  enter  Penfylvania  fword 
in  hand  ?  Unlefs  they  maffacred  in  the  fpace  of  a 
night  or  a  day's  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  than 
fortunate  region,  they  would  not  be  able  totally  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  thofe  mild  and  charitable 
men.  Violence  has  its  boundaries  in  its  very  ex- 
cels j  it  is  confumed  and  exringuifned,  as  the  fire 
in  the  afhes  that  feed  it.  But  virtue,  when  guided 
by  humanity  and  by  the  fpirit  of  benevolence,  is 
revived  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the  prun- 
ing knife.  The  ambitious  ftand  in  n^d  of  num- 
bers to  execute  their  fanguinary  projects.    But  the 

Vol.  V.  S  _  Quaker, 
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book  Quaker,  who  is  a  good  man,  wants  only  a  brother 
xviii.  from  whom  he  may  receive,  or   to  whom  he  may 
give  afliftance.     Let  then  the  warlike  nations,  let 
people  who  are    either  Haves  or   tyrants,  go  into 
Penfylvania  *,  there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open 
to  them,  ail  property  at  their  difpofal  •,  not  a  Tin- 
gle  ibkiier,  but  numbers  of  merchants  and  far- 
mers.   But  if  thefe  inhabitants  are  tormented,  re- 
strained or  opprefTed.  they  will  fly,  and  leave  their 
lands  uncultivated,  their  manufactures  deftroyed, 
and  their  warehoufes  empty.     They  will -cultivate,  ~ 
and  fpread  population    in  fcme   new  land  ;  they 
will  go  round  the  werld,  and  perim  in  their  pro- 
gress, rather  than  turn  their  arms  againft  their pur- 
fuers,  or   fobmit  to   bear  the  yoke.     Their  ene- 
mies will  have  only  gained  the  hatred  of  mankind* 
and  the  execration  of  pofterity. 

It  is  upon  this  view  of  things  and  on  this  fore- 
fight,  that  the  Penfylvanians  found  the  opinion  of 
their  future  fecurity.  At  prefent  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  country  that  lies  behind  them,  fince 
the  French  have  loft  Canada -,  and  the  flanks  of 
the  colony  are  fuMiciently  defended  by  the  Eng- 
lish fetdements.  Befkles,  as  they  do  not  perceive 
that  the  molt  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  perma- 
nent ;  that  miftruft,  which  is  ever  upon  its  guard* 
makes  men  reft  with  greater  tranquillity  ;  or  that 
there  can  be  any  fatisfacYion  in  the  poffeftion  of  any 
thing  that  is  kept  with Tuch  apprehenfions  -,  they  en- 
joy the  prefent  moment,  without  any  concern  for  the  i 
iuturc  Perhaps  too,  they  may  think-  themielves  .for 
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cured  by  thofe  very  precautions  that  are  taken  in  B  o  o  K. 
the  colonies  that  furround  them.     One  of  the  bar-   xviii. 
riers  or  bulwarks  that  preferves  Penfylvania  from  av      ^*~ 
maritime  invafion  to  which  it   is  expofcd*  is  Vir- 
ginia. 

Virginia,  which   was  intended  to  denote  all  Wretched 

-.  ftate  of 

that  extenfive  fpace  which  the  Englifh  propofed  to  yirgmiaat 
occupy  in  the  continent  of  North- America,  is  »t^r1 
prefent  confined  within  much  narrower  limits.  It 
now  comprehends  only  that  country,  which  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland  \  to  the  fouth 
by  Carolina ',  to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This 
tract  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  Englifh  landed  at  Virginia  in  1606;  and 
their  firft  fettlement  was  James-Town.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  object  that  firft  prefciued  itfelf  to  them 
was  a  rivulet,  which,  iiTuing  from  a  fand-bank, 
carried  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  ^talc,  which 
glittered  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  and  running 
water*  In  an  age  when  gold  and  filver  mines 
were  the  only  objects  of  mens  refearches,  this  cxt- 
picable  fubilan.ee  was  immediately  taken  for 
filver.  The  firifc  and  only  employment  of  the  new 
colonics  was  to  collect  it ;  and  the  iilufion  was 
carried  fo  far,  that  two  ihips  which  arrived  there 
with  neceilaries  were  fent  home. -lb  fully  freighted 
with  ttiefe  imaginary  riches*  that  there  fcarce  re- 
mained any  room  for  a  few  furs.  As  long  as  the 
infatuation  lafted,  the  colonifls  difdained   to  em- 
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B  o  o  K  ploy  themfelvs  in  clearing  the  lands  $  fo  that  a 
xvili.  dreadful  famine  was  at  lad  .the  confequence  of  this 
"~v  foolifh  pride.  Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out 
of  five  hundred  that  came  from  Europe.  Thefe 
few,  having  only  a  fortnight's  provifion  left,  were 
upon  the  point  of  embarking  for  Newfoundland, 
when  lord  Delaware  arrived  there  with  three  ihips, 
a  frefh  colony  and  fupplies  of  all  kinds. 

History  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as 
a  man  whofe  genius  raifed  him  above  the  common 
prejudices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftednefs  was 
equal  to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colony,  which  was  Hill  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  had  no  motive  but  to  gratify  the  incli- 
nation a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do  good,  and  tofe- 
cure  the  efteem  of  polterity,  which  is  the  fecond 
reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfeif  totally 
to  the  fervic.e  of  the  public.  As  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared, the  knowledge  of  his  character  procured 
him  univerfal  refpecl.  He  firft  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to  their  fatal  coun- 
try, to  comfort  them  in  their  fufferings,  to  make 
them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  conclufion  of  them.  Af- 
ter this,  joining  the  flrmnefs  of  an  enlightened 
magiftrate  to  the  tendernefs  of  a  good  father,  he 
taught  them  how  to  direct  their  labours  to  an  ufe- 
fui  end.  Unfortunately  for  the  reviving  colony, 
Delaware's  declining  health  foon  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Europe  \  but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his 
favourite  colonifts,  nor  ever  failed  to  make  ufe  of 
all  his  credit  and  imereft  at  court  to  fuppcrt  them. 
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The  colony,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  a  b  o  o  K 
circumftance  that  was  attributed  to  the  opprefiion  xviii. 
of  exclufive  privileges.  The  company  which  ex- 
ercifed  them  was  diflblved  upon  Charles  the  Brft-s 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  Vir- 
ginia was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
crown,  which  exacted  no  more  than  a  rent  of  2 
Hvres,  5  fols*  upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were 
cultivated. 

Till  this  time  the  colonics  had  known  no  true 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wan- 
dered where  chance  directed  him,  or  fixed  himfelf 
in  the  place  he  liked  beft,  without  confulting  any 
titles  or  agreements.  At  length,  boundaries  were 
alcertained,  and  thofe  who  had  been  To  long  wan- 
derers, now  become  citizens,  had  determined  li- 
mits to  their  plantations.  The  efbbliihment  of 
this  fir  ft  law  of  fociety  changed  the  appearance  of 
ever  thing.  New  buildings  arofe  on  every  fide, 
and  were  furrounded  by  freih  plantations.  This 
activity  drew  great  numbers  cf  enrerpriilng  men 
over  to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  fearch  of  for. 
tune,  or  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  want  of  it.  The  memorable  troubles 
that  produced  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land added  to  thefe  a  multitude  of  Royalifts,  who 
went  there  with  a  refolution  to  wait  with  Berkley, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  alio  attached 
to  king  Charles,  the  fate  of  that  deferred  mo- 
narch.    Berkley  ftill  continued  to  protect  them, 
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book  even  afcer  the  king's  death  ;  but  fome  of  the  in- 
xviii.  habitants  either  brought  over  or  bribed,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  de- 
livered up  the  colony  to  the  Protector.  If  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  flream 
againfl  his  will,  he  was,  at  lead,  among  thofe 
whom  Charles  had  honoured  with  polls  of  con- 
fidence and  rank,  the  lad  who  fubmitted  to 
Cromwell,  and  the  firft  who  fnook  off  his  yoke. 
This  brave  man  was  linking  under  the  oppreflion 
of  the  times,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
,  called  him  to  the  place  which  his  fucceffor's  death 
had  left  vacant  ♦,  but  far  from  yielding  to  thefe 
flattering  follicitations,  he  declared  that  he  never 
would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
dethroned  monarch.  Such  an  example  of  magna- 
nimity, at  a  time  when  there  were  no  hopes  of  the 
reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fuch  an  im- 
prefiion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
Charles  the  fecond  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  be- 
fore he  had  been  proclaimed   in  England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however^  receive  all  the 
benefit  from  fuch  a  flep  that  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  it.  While  the  court,  on  one 
hand,  granted  to  rapacious  men  of  family  exorbi- 
tant privileges,  which  abforbed  the  property  of 
kveral  obfcure  coloniUs ;  the  parliament,  on  the 
other,  laid  exceftive  taxes  upon  both  the  exports 
from  and  imports  to  Virginia.  This  double  op- 
predion  (lopped  all  the  refources  and  difpelled  all 
the  hopes  of  the  colony  $  and  to  complete  its  mis* 
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fortunes,  the  favages,  who  had  never  been  fufn-  BOOK 
ciently  attended  to,  took  that  opportunity  to  re-  xvin, 
new  their  incurfions  with  a  fpirit  and  uniformity 
of  defign  that  had  never  been  yet  known. 

Such   a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  defpair.     Berkley,  who  had  ib  long 
been  their  idol,  was  ace n fed  of  wanting  fortitude 
Co  refiTt    the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country, 
and  activity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Ba- 
con, a  young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence 
and  intrepidity,  of  an  insinuating  difpofition,  and 
an  agreeable  perfon.     They  chofe  him  for  their 
general   in  an    irregular  and  tumulcuous  manner* 
Though  his  military   fucceiTes  might  have  juftified 
this  prepofTeflion  of  the  licentious   multitude,  yet 
this   circumftance  did   not  prevent  the  governor 
from  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor  to  his -country.     A 
fentence  fo  fevere,  and    which    was  ill-timed,  de- 
termined Bacon  to  aftume  a  pGwer  by  force  which 
he  had  exerciled  peaceably  and  without  opposition 
for  fix  months*     His  death  put  a  flop  to  a]l  h\$ 
projects.     The    malecontents,    difunited    by    the 
death  of  their  chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops 
which  were   coming  from  Europe,  were  induced 
to  fue   for    pardon,    which   was   readily   granted 
them.     The  rebellion,    therefore,    was   attended 
with  no   bad   confequences.     Mercy  infured  obe- 
dience; and    fmce   ihis    remarkable  crifis  the  hii- 
tory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account 
of  its  plantations. 

S  4  This 
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BOOK      This  great  edablifhment   was  governed   at  the 
xviii.  firtl  by  perfons   placed   at  the  head  of  it  by  the 
^T"^      'company.     Virginia  afterwards  engaged    the   at- 
ment  of     tention  of    the   mother  country,   which    in   1620 
gave  it  a  regular  form  of  government,  compofed 
of  a  chief,  a  council  and  deputies  from  each  cdun- 
ly;  to  whofe  united  care  the  interefts  of  the  pro- 
vince were  committed.     At  firft,  the  council  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
fame  room,  as  they  do  in  Scotland.     But  in  1689, 
they  divided,  and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber, 
in  imitation  of  the  parliament  of  England.     This 
cullom  has  been  continued  ever  fince. 

The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  has  the  fole 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia  and  of 
all  military  employments,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
approving  or  rejecting  whatever  laws  are  propofed 
by  the  general  faflembly.  Befides  this,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council,  to  which  he  leaves 
very  little  power  in  other  matters,  he  may  either 
prorogue  or  entirely  difiblve  this  kind  of  parlia- 
ment :  he  chufes  all  the  magiftrates,  and  all  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  ;  he  alienates  the  unoc* 
cupied  lands  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  eaftablifh- 
ed  forms,  and  difpofes  of  the  public  treafure.  So 
many  prerogatives,  which  lead  to  ufurpation,  ren- 
der government  more  arbitrary  at  Virginia  than 
it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies  :  they  frequent- 
ly open  the  door  to  oppreflion. 

The 
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The    council   is   compofed   of    12    members,  book 
created  either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  xviii. 
order  from  the  king.     When   there  happen  to  be     "v-" 
lefs  than  nine  in  the  country,  the  governor  chufes 
three  out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  complete 
the  number.     They  form  a  kind  of  upper  houfe* 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  counter-act  tyranny.     They  have  alfo 
the  power  of  rejecting  all  acts  pafied  in  the  lower 
houfe.     The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to 
no  more  than  7,875  livres.* 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of 
which  fends  two  deputies.  James-town,  and  the 
college  have  each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of 
naming  one  ;  fo  that  they  amount  in  all  to  52, 
Every  inhabitant  poffefied  of  a  freehold,  except 
only  women  and  minors,  has  the  right  of  electing, 
and  being  elected.  Though  there  is  no  time  fixed 
by  law  for  holding  the  general  aMembly,  it  com- 
monly meets  either  once  a  year,  or  once  in  every 
two  years  ;  and  the  meeting  is  very  feldom  de- 
ferred till  three.  The  advantage  arifing  from 
meeting  fo  frequently  is  fecured  by  the  precau- 
tion of  granting  fupplies  only  for  a  fhort  time. 
All-  acts  pa(Ted  in  the  two  houfes  mult  be  fent  over 
to  the  fovereign  for  his  fanction  \  but  till  that  is 
received  they  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  are  collected 
from  different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  dif- 
ferent 
*  384I.  ics.  iod.  -j. 
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boo  liferent  manners.  The  tax  of  2  livres,  5  fols  *, 
xvin.  upon  every  quintal  of  tobacco;  that  of  16  livres, 
17  Ibis,  and  6  deniers-f  per  ton,  which  every  vef- 
fel,  laden  or  unladen,  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  re- 
turn from  a  voyage,  that  of  1 1  livres,  5  fols  J  a 
head  exacted  from  all  paffengers,  flaves  as  well  as 
freemen,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony  ;  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  appointed  by  different 
ads  of  the  province  -y  the  duty  upon  both  the 
lands  and  perfonal  eftates  of  thofe  who  leave  no 
legitimate  heir  -9  thefe  different  articles,  which 
together  amount  to  70,000  livres  §,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony,  ac- 
cord ins;  to  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  the 
council.  The  general  affembly .  has  no  further 
concern  in  this  bufinefs  than  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts. 

This  affembly,  however,  has  referved  to  itfelf 
the  fole  difpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraor- 
dinary fervices.  Thefe  arife  from  a  duty  of  en- 
trance upon  ftrong  liquors,  from  one  of  22  livres, 
10  fols  il  upon  every  flave,  and  one  of  16  livres, 
17  fols  **,  upon  every  fervant,  not  an  Englishman, 
that  enters  the  colony.  A  revenue  of  this  nature 
mufl  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  confiderable,  and  has  been  ufually  well  ad- 
miniftered. 

Besides  thefe  taxes,  which  are  paid  inr  money, 
there  are  others  paid  in  kind.     Thefe  are  a  fort  of 

a  triple 
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a  triple  poll  tax  on  the  article- of  tobacco,  which  book 
the  white  women  only  are  exempted  from.  The  xvm. 
firft  is  raifed  by  order  of  the  general  aiiembly,  for 
the  purpofe  of  paying  the  expences  of  its  meeting, 
for  that  of  the  militia,  and  for  fome  other  national 
exigencies.  The  fecond,  which  is  called  provin- 
cial, is  impofed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in 
each  county  for  its  particular  ufes.  The  third  is 
parochial,  raifed  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  com- 
munity, upon  everything  that  has  more  or  lefs 
connection  with  the  efiablifhed  form  of  worfhip. 

Justice  was  at  firft  adminiftered  with  that  kind 
of  difintereftednefs,  which  was  itfelf  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obferved  in   it.     One  fingle  court 
had  the  cognizance  of  all   caufes,  and  ufed  to  de- 
cide them  in  a  few  days,  leaving  only  an  appeal 
to  the  general  afiembly,  which  was  not  lefs  expe- 
ditious in  terminating  them.    So  laudable  a  fyftem 
did  not  continue  long.     In  1692  all  the  ftatutes 
and   formalities    of    the    mother    country   were 
adopted,    and  all  the  chicanery  of  it  was  intro- 
duced along  with  them.     Since  that  time  every 
county  has    its   diftinct   tribunal   compofed  of  a 
fherirf,  his  under-officers  and  juries.     From  thefe 
courts  all  caufes  are  carried  to  the  council,  where 
the  governor  prefides  ;  who  has  the  power  of  de- 
termining finally  in  all  litigations  where  the  pro- 
perty in  quetYion  does  not  exceed   6,750  livres  *, 
If  the  funis  contended  for  are  more  considerable, 
the  conteft  may  be  referred  to.  the  king.     In  all 

criminal 
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B  o  o  k  criminal  matters,  the  council  pronounces  without 
xviii.  appeal,  not  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequence  than  his  property,  but  becaufe  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  is  much  eafier  in  criminal,  than 
in  civil  caufes.  The  governor  has  the  right  of 
pardoning  in  all  cafes  but  thofe  of  wilful  murder 
and  high  treafon,  and  even  in  thefe  he  may 
lufpend  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  till  he 
knows  the  king's  pleafure. 

With  refpect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  at 
fir  ft  profefied  that  of  the  church  of  England.  In 
1642  the  general  aflembly  even  palled  a  decree, 
which  indirectly  excluded  all  thofe  who  were  not 
of  this  communion  from  the  province.  The  ne- 
cefnty  of  peopling  the  country  foon  occafioned  the 
repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  rather  of  a  hierar- 
chical than  of  a  religious  nature.  A  toleration 
granted  fo  late,  and  evidently  with  reluctance, 
produced  no  material  effect.  Only  five  non- con- 
forming churches  were  added  to  the  colony,  one  of 
which  confided  of  Prefbyterians,  three  of  Qua- 
kers, and  one  of  French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  has  39  parifhes.  Every 
parifh  chufes  its  minifter,  who  muft,  however,  be 
approved  of  by  the  governor  before  he  takes  pof- 
fdiion.  In  fome  parifhes  he  is  paid  in  land,  and 
fumifhed  with  all  the  necefTary  instruments  for  cul- 
tivating it ;  in  others,  his  falary  is  16,000  pounds 
weight  of  tobacco.  Befides  this  he  receives  either 
^  livres,  12  fols,  6  deniers  *,  or  fifty  pounds  of 
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tobacco  for  every  marriage;  and  45  livres  *,  or  B  o  o  K 
four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  funeral  xvill. 
fermon,   which   he  is  obliged   to  make  over  the        *~~* 
grave  of  every  free  man.     With  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, mod  of  the  clergy  are  not  contented,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  benefices  by 
thofe  who  conferred  them.  . 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men  -, 
foon  after  they  grew  defirous  of  fharing  the  fweets 
of  their  fituation  with  female  companions.  They 
gave  at  firft  2,250  livres  -j-  for  every  young  p^r- 
fon  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they  re- 
quired no  other  dowry  than  a  certificate  of  their 
prudence  and  virtue.  When  the  falubrity  and 
fertility  of  the  climate  were  afcertained,  whole  fa- 
milies, and  even  fome  of  refpeclable  condition, 
went  over  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  In  time  they  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fo  early  as  the  vear 
1703  there  were  66,606  white  people  in  the  co- 
lony. If  fmce  that  time  they  have  not  increafed 
above  a  fixth,  it  muft  be  attributed  to  a  pretty 
considerable  emigration  cccafioned  by  the  arrival 
of  the  blacks. 

These  (laves  were  firft  brought  into  Virginia  by 
a  Dutch  (hip  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not 
confiderable  at  firft,  but  the  increafe  of  this 
inhuman  traffic  has  been  fo  confiderable  fince  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  there  are  at  prefent 
110,000  negroes  in  the  colony-,  which  occafions 
a  double  lofs  to  mankind,  firft  by  exhaufting  the 

popula- 
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Boo  K  population  of  Africa,  and  fecondly  by  preventing 
xvxii.  that  of  the  Europeans  in  America. 
**-— v— '  Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  re- 
gular troops  :  they  would  be 'u (clefs  in  a  province, 
which  from  its  fuuation  and  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
ductions, is  protected  both  from  foreign  invafions, 
and  the  incurfions  of  the  favages  wandering  about 
this  vail  continent,  who  have  long  been  too  weak 
to  attack  it.  The  militia,  which  is  com  poled  of 
ail  the  free-men  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age, 
is  fufficient  to  keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every 
county  reviews  all  its  troops  once,  and  the  fepa- 
rate  companies  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Upon 
the  lead  alarm  given  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
country,  all  the  forces  in  it  march.  If  they  are 
out  more  than  two  days,  they  receive  pay  ;  if  not, 
it  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their  dated  fervice.  Such 
is  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  very 
nearly  that  of  Maryland  •,  which,  after  having 
been  included  in  this  colony,  was  feparated  from 
it  for  reafons  which  mud  be  explained. 
Maryland  Charles  the  firft,  far  from  having  any  aver- 
tVomVir2-  f10n  ^or  tne  catholics,  had  iome  reafon  to  protect 
gima.  them,  from  the  zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  to- 
lerated, they  had  (hewn  for  his  intered.  But 
when  the  accufation  of  being  favourable  to  po- 
pery had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
that  weak  prince,  whole  chief  aim  was  to  edablifh 
a  defpotic  government,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
catholics  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enacted 
again  ft  them    by  Henry   the  eighth.     Thefe  cir- 
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cumftances  induced  lord  Baltimore  to  feek  an  afy-B  ook 
lum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  xviru 
libertv  of  conscience.     As  he  found  there  no  to-  *     ^~ 
leration    for  an  exclufive  fyftem   of  faith,  which 
was  itfelf  intolerant,  he  formed   the  defign  of  a 
new   Settlement  in   that  uninhabited  part  of  the 
country,  which  lay  between  the  river  of  Potow- 
mack  and  Penfylvania.     His  death,   which  hap- 
pened Soon  after  he  had  obtained  powers  from  the 
crown  for  peopling  this  land,  put  a  flop  to  the 
project  for  that  time,  but  it  was  refumed  from  the 
fame  religious  motives  by  his  fon.     This  young 
nobleman   left  England  in   the  year   1633,  with 
two  hundred  Roman   catholic?,  mod  of  them  of 
good  families.     The  education  they  had  received, 
the  caufe  of  religion  for  which  they  left  their  coun- 
try, and  the  fortune  which  their  leader  promifed    * 
them,  prevented  thofe  difturbances  which  are  but 
too  common  in   infant  Settlements.    "The  neigh-     '; 
bouring  favages,  won  by  mildnefs  and  acts  of  be- 
neficence, concurred   with  eagernefs   to  afTift  the 
new  colonifts  in  forming  their  Settlement.     With 
this  unexpected   help  thefe  fortunate  perfons,  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  the  fame  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  directed  by  the  prudent  councils  of 
their   chief,    applied   themfelves  unanimoufly   to 
every  kind  of  ufeful  labour :  the  view  of  the  peace 
and  happinefs  they  enjoyed,  invited  among  them 
a  number  of  men  who  were  either  perfecuted  for 
the  fame  religion,  or  for  different  opinions. 

Ths 
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BOOK  The  catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length 
xvill.  the  intolerant  principles,  of  which  they  themfelves 
*  had  been  the  victims  after  having  firft  fee  the  ex- 
ample of  them,  and  opened  the  doors  of  their  co- 
lony to  all  feels  of  what  religious  principles  foever. 
Baltimore  alfo  granted  the  mod  extenfive  civil  li- 
berty to  every  (tranger  who  chofe  to  purchafe 
lands  in  his  new  colony,  the  government  of  which 
was   modelled    upon   that   of  the   mother   coun- 

These  wife  precautions,  however,  did  not  fe~ 
cure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverfion 
of  the  monarchy,  from   lofing  all  the  rights  and 
conce&ons  that  he  had  obtained.     Deprived  of 
his  pofTeflions  by   Cromwell,  he  was   reftored  to 
them  by  Charles  the  fecond  ♦,    after   which   they 
were  again  dilputed  with  him.     Though  he  was 
perfectly  clear  from   any  reproach  of  mal-admi- 
niftration  j  and  though  he  was  extremely  zealous 
for  the  Tramontane  doctrines,  and  much  attached 
to  the  interefls  of  the  Stuarts  •,  yet  he  had   the 
mortification  of  finding  the  legality  of  his  charter 
attacked   under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II. 
and    of    being   obliged    to   maintain    an   action 
at  law  for  the  jurifdiction  of  a  province  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  crown,  and  which 
he   himfelf  had    peopled.      This    prince,    whofe 
misfortune  it  had  always  been  not  to  diftinguifh 
his  friends  from  his  foes  •,  and  who  had   alfo  the 
ridiculous  pride  to  think  that  regal  authority  was 
fuiHcient  to  juftify  every  ad  of  violence,  was  pre- 
paring 
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paring   a   fecond   time   to  deprive  Baltimore,  of  book 
what  had  been  given  him  by  the  two  kings,  his  xviii. 
father  and  his  brother ;  when   he  was  himfelf  re- s  "^^ 
moved  from  the  throne,  which  he  was  fo  unfit  to 
fill,     The  fucceflbr  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince 
terminated  this  conteft,  which  had  arifen  before 
his  accefiion  to  the  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  political  character.     He  left  the  Baltimores  in 
poffeflion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of 
their   authority,    which,  however,  they  alfo  reco- 
vered upon  becoming  members  of  the  church  of 
England, 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven 
counties,  and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and 
60,000  blacks.  It  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is 
named  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and 
two  deputies  chofen  in  each  county.  The  go- 
vernor, like  the  king  in  the  other  colonies,  has  a 
negative  voice  in  all  a£b  propofed  by  the  affembly, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  right  of  rejecting  them. 

If  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  their  Virgin^ 

n     r  ,.~  andMarv- 

common   lntereit  ieems  to  require,  no  difference  land  cuki- 
could   be    found    between    the    two    fettlements.  f^*^, 
They  are  fituated  between  Penfylvania  and  Caro- duaion*# 
lina,    and    occupy  the    great   fpace   that  extends 
from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains.     The 
air,  which  is  damp   on  the  coaft,  becomes  light, 
pure  and  fubtle,  as  you  approach  the  mountains. 
The  fpring  and  autumn  months  are  of  an  excel- 
lent temperature,  in  fummer  there  are  fome  days 
cxceflively  hot,  and    in    winter   fome    extremely 
Vol.  V.  T  cold'; 
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BOOK  cold  •,  but   neither   of  thefe  exceiTes  lafts  above  a 
xviii.  week  at  a  time.     The   moft  difagreeable  circum- 

* vr- — 'fiance  in  the  climate  is  the  abundance  of  naufcous 

infects  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  multiply  prodigi- 
oufly  •,  and  all  forts  of  fruits,  trees  and  vegetables 
fucceed  there  extremely  well.  It  produces  the 
beft  corn  in  all  America.  The  foil,  which  is  rich, 
and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  is  always  good,  even 
in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fandy ;  more  ir- 
regular than  it  is  defcribed  by  fome  travellers, 
but  tolerably  level  till  you  come  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

From  thefe  mountains  an  incredible  number  of 
rivers  flow,  moft  of  which  are  feparated  only  by 
an  interval  of  five  or  fix  miles.  Befides  the  ferti- 
lity which  thefe  waters  impart  to  the  country  they 
pafs  through,  they  alfo  make  it  infinitely  more 
convenient  for  trade  than  any  other  part  of  the 
new  world,  by  facilitating  the  communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  afford  a  very  extenfive  in- 
land navigation  for  merchant  (hips,  and  fome  of 
them  for  men  of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Potowmack,  above  eighty  up" 
the  James,  'the  York,  and  the  Rapahannock,  and 
upon  the  other  rivers  to  a  diftance  that  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  cataracts  are  more  or  lefs  diftant 
from  their  mouths.  All  thefe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  met  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak, 
which  has  from  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at 
•  : '•'■■•  ks 
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its  entrance  and  in  its  whole  extent  It  reaches  book 
above  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country,  and  is  xviii. 
about  twelve  miles  in  its  mean  breadth.  Though 
it  is  full  of  fmall  iflands,  moft  of  them  covered 
with  wood,  it  is  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  fo 
large  that  all  the  fhips  in  the  univerie  might  ride 
there  with  eafe. 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  any  large  towns  in  thetwo  colonies,  and 
accordingly  the  inhabitants  who  were  certain  that 
the  (hips  would  come-  up  to  their  warehoufes,  and 
that  they  might  embark  their  commodities  with- 
out going  from  their  own  houfes,  have  difperfed 
themfelves  upon  the  borders  of  the  feveral  ri- 
vers. In  this  fituation,  they  found  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  rural  life,  united  to  ail  the  affluence 
that  is  brought  into  cities  by  trade  ;  they  found 
the  facility  of  extending  cultivation  in  a  country 
that  had  no  bounds,  together  with  every  affiflance 
which  the  fertilization  of  the  lands  receive  from 
commerce.  But  the  mother  country  fufifered  a 
double  inconvenience  from  this  difperfion  of  the 
colonifts  •,  firft,  becaufe  her  failors,  being  obliged 
to  collect  their  cargoes  from  thefe  fcattered  habita~ 
tions  were  longer  abfent  1  and  fecondly,  becauie 
their  (hips  were  expofed  to  injury  from  thofe  dan- 
gerous infects,  which  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  this  diftant  region* 
The  miniftry  has  therefore  neglected  no  means  of 
engaging  the  colonifts  to  eftabiifh  flaples  for  the 
reception  of  their  commodities.     The  con&raint 
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BooK°f  the  laws  has  not  had  more  effect  than  perfua- 
xviii.  fion.  At  length,  a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  or- 
dered to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  every  river,  to 
protect  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  (hips.  If 
this  project  had  not  failed  in  the  execution  from 
the  want  of  a  fufficient  fund,  it  is  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  would  have  gathered  together  by 
degrees- ir^ the  vicinity  of  thefe  fortreffes.  But  it 
may  ftill  be  a  queftion  whether  this  circumftance 
would  not  have  proved  fatal  to  population  •,  and 
whether  agriculture  might  not  have  loft  as  much 
as  commerce  would  have  gained  by  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
but  two  towns  at  prefent  of  any  kind  of  note  in 
the  two  colonies.  Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat 
of  government  are  of  no  great  importance.  Wii- 
liamfburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapo- 
lis that  of  Maryland,  the  firft  rifen  upon  the  ruins 
of  James  town,  the  other  upon  thofe  of  St.  Ma- 
ry, are  neither  of  them  uiDerior  to  one  of  our 
common  villages. 

As  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended 
with  feme  kind  of  evil,  fo  it  has  happened  that  the 
multiplicity  of  habitations  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevented  the  cities  from  becoming  populous,  has 
alfo  prevented  any  artifts  or  manufacturers  from 
being,  formed  in  either  of  the  provinces.  With  all 
the  materials  neceffary  to  fuppiy  them  with  mod 
of  their  wants,  and  even  with  feveral  of  their  con- 
veniences, they  are   fli!l   obliged  to  import  from 

Europe 
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Europe  their   cloths,  linens,  hats,  hardware,  and  book 

even  furniture  of  the  mod  ordinary  kind.  xviii. 

These  numerous  and    general  expences   have 

exhaufted  the  inhabitants ;  befides  which  they  have 

vied   with  each  other  in  difplaying  every  kind  of 

luxury  before  all  the  Englilh  merchants,  who  vifit 

their  plantations  from  motives  of  commercial  in- 

tereft.     By  thefe  means,  they  have  run  fo  much 

in  debt   with  the  mother  country,  that  many  of 

them  have  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands ;  or,  in 

order  ftill  to  keep  pofTeflion  of  them,  to  mortgage 

them  at  an  ufurious  intereft  of  eight  or  nine  per 

cent. 

It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces 

ever  to  emerge  from  this  defperate  (late.  Their 
{hipping  does  not  amount  to  above  a  thoufand 
tons,  and  all  the  corn,  cattle  and  planks  they  fend 
to  the  Caribbee  iflands  %  all  hemp,  flax,  leather, 
peltry  and  walnut-tree  or  cedar- wood  they  fhip  for 
Europe  does  not  bring  them  a  return  of  more 
than  a  million  of  iivres*.  The  only  refource  they 
have  left  is  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  fharp  cauftic,  and  even  polfonous 
plant,  which  has  been  formerly  of  great  repute, 
and  is  dill  ufed  in  medicine.  Every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  confumption  of  it,  by 
chewing,  fmoaking,  or  taking  muff.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1520  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
found  it  firfr  in  the  Jucatan,  a  large  peninfula  in 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
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Book  into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Soon  after,  the  ufe 
xvili.  of  it  became  a  matter  of  difpute  among  thelearn- 
"~v  'ed,  which  the  ignorant  alfo  took  a  part  in  ;  and 
thus  tobacco  acquired  fome  reputation.  By  de- 
grees fafhion  and  cuilom  have  greatly  extended 
its  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
It  is  at  preient  cultivated  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs 
in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America, 

The  item  of  this  plant  is  ftraight,  hairy  and 
vifcous  ;  its  leaves  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  They  are  iarger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  fummit  of  the  plant.  It  requires  a  binding 
foil,  but  rich,  even  and  deep,  and  not  too  much 
expoied  to  inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very  fit 
for  this  vegetable,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
moifture. 

The  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  upon  beds- 
When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
and  has  got,  at  lead,  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is 
gently  pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  tranfplant- 
ed  with  great  care  into  a  well-prepared  foil,  where 
the  plants  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet 
from  each  other.  When  they  are  put  into  the 
ground  with  thefe  precautions,  their  leaves  do  not 
iuffer  the  lead  injury  •,  and  all  their  vigour  is  re- 
newed in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual 
attention.  The  weeds  which  grow  round  it  muft 
be  plucked  up  •,  the  head  of  it  muft  be  cut  off 
when  it  is  two  f^t  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  to 

pre- 
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prevent    it  from    growing  too   high  •,  it   mud  be  B  O  o  K 
/tripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers  ;  the  leaves  which   xviil. 
grow  too  near  the  bottom  of  the  item,  thofe  that  are      ~v"~ 
in  the  lead  inclined  to  decay,  and  thofe  which  the 
infects  have  touched,  muft   all  be  picked  off,  and 
their  number  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  at  mod.  One 
induflrious  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  plants,  which  ought  to  yield  one 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.     It  is  left  about  four 
months  in  the  ground.     As  it  advances  to  matu- 
rity, the   pleafant  and  lively   green  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  changed  into  a  darker  hue-,  the  leaves  are 
alfo  curved,  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  and 
extends  to  a  greater  didance.     The  plant  is  then 
ripe  and  muft  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  collected,  are  laid  in  heaps 
upon  the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where 
they  are  left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The 
next  day  they  are  laid  up  in  warehoufes  condruct- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  air  may  have  free  • 
accefs  to  them  on  ail  fides.  Here  they  are  left  fe- 
parately  fufpended  as  long  a  time  as  is  neceifary  to 
dry  them  properly.  They  are  then  fpread  upon 
hurdles  and  well  covered  over,  where  they  fer- 
ment for  a  week  or  two.  At  lad  they  are  drip- 
ped of  their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into  bar- 
rels, or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other  methods 
of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  according  to 
the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral  nations  that  ufe 
it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cultivation, 
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book     Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been 
xviii. planted,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo 
well  as  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.     As  it  was  the 
only  occupation  of  the  firft  planters,  they  often 
cultivated  much  more  than  they  could  find  a  falc 
for.     They  were  then  obliged  to  flop  the  growth 
of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to  burn  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  in  every  habitation  through- 
out Maryland.     But  irf  procefs  of  time  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  became  fo  general  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites 
and  blacks   who  were  employed  in   preparing  it. 
At  prefent  each  of  the  provinces  furnifhes  nearly 
an  equal   quantity.     That  of  Virginia,  which  is 
the  mildeft,  the  mod  perfumed  and  the  deareft  ; 
is  confumed  in  England  and  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.     That   of  Maryland  is  fitter  for  the 
northern  climates  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  and 
even  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  adapted  to  lefs 
delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  pro- 
grefs  in  thefe  provinces,  as  in  the  reft  of  North- 
America,  the  tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in 
the  {hips  of  the  mother  country.  They  are  very 
often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  months  in  com- 
pleting their  cargo.  This  delay  arifes  from  feve- 
ral  very  evident  caufes.  Firft,  as  there  are  no  ma- 
gazines or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it 
is  neceflary  to  procure  it  from  the  feveral  planta- 
tions. Secondly,  few  planters  are  able  to  load  a 
whole  fhip  if  they  would,  and  if  they  were,  they 

^  would 
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would  not  chufe  to  venture  their  whole  capital  upon  book 
one  bottom.     In  fhort,  as  the  price  of  the  freight  is  xvin. 
fixed,  and  is  always  the  lame,  whether  the  arti-*      *mmmJ. 
cles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not,  the  planters 
wait  till  they  are  prefTed  by  the  captains  themfelves 
to  haften  the  exportation.     For  thele  realbns  vef- 
fels  only  of  a  moderate  fize  are  generally  employed 
upon  this  fervice.     The  larger  they  are,  the  lon- 
ger time  they  would  be  detained  in  America. 

Virginia  always  pays  forty-five  livres*  freight 
for  every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  39 
livres,  5  fols,  6  deniers  f.  This  difference  is 
owing  to  the  lefs  value  of  the  merchandife,  and 
to  the  great  expedition  made  in  loading  it.  The 
Englifh  merchant  lofes  by  the  carriage,  but  he 
finds  his  account  in  the  commifTions.  As  he  is  al- 
ways employed  in  all  the  fales  and  purchafes  made 
for  the  colonifts,  he  is  amply  compenfated  for  his 
loues  and  his  trouble,  by  an  allowance  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  thefe  commifnons. 

This  trade  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips, 
which  make  up  in  all  30,000  tons.  They  take  in 
a  hundred  thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two 
colonies,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  barrel,  make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
That  part  of  the  commodity  that  grows  between 
York  and  James  rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places 
is  extremely  dear  •,  but  the  whole  taken  upon  an 
average  fells  only  for  four  fols  three  deniers  J  a 
pound  in  England,  which  makes  in  all  16,125,000 

livres. 
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book  livres  %     Befides  the  advantage  England  experi- 
xviii.  ences  in  exchanging  its  manufactures  to  the  amount 
* — v — 'of  this  fum,  it  gains  another  by  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  four  fifths  of  the  tobacco.     This  alone  is 
an  object,  of  10,125,000  livres  f,  befides  what  is 
to  be  reckoned  for  freight  and  com  million. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  are  ftill  a  more  con- 
siderable object  to  government.  There  is  a  tax  of 
1 1  fols,  10  deniers  and  a  half  J  upon  every  pound 
of  tobacco  that  enters  the  kingdom  ;  this  fuppof- 
ing  the  whole  eighty  millions  of  pounds  imported 
to  remain  in  it,  would  bring  the  ftate  47,499,997 
livres,  10  fols  §  -,  but  as  four  fifths  are  re-export- 
ed, and  all  the  duties  are  remitted  upon  that  por- 
tion, the  public  revenue  gains  only  19,000,000 
livres,  2  fols,  7  deniers  ||.  Experience  teaches  that 
2  third  of  this  muft  be  deducted  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  to  the  merchant  who  pays 
ready  money,  inftead  of  availing  himfelf  of  eigh- 
teen months  credit  which  he  has  a  right  to  take, 
and  on  account  of  the  fmuggling  that  is  carried  on 
in  the  fmall  ports  as  well  as  in  the  large  ones. 
This  deduction  will  amount,  to  ^^ZZ'>Zox  ^vres> 
1 8  ibis,  6  deniers  **,  and  there  will  confequently 
remain  for  government  no  more  than  12,666,715 
livres,   17  ibis,  6  deniers  ff. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  laft  abufes,  Virginia 
and  Maryland   are   much   more  advantageous  to 

Great 
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Great  Britain  than  the  other   northern   colonies,  book 
more  fo  even  than  Carolina.  xviii. 

Carolina  extends  three  hundred  miles  along  ^^"jj' 
the  coaft,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  the  country,  Carolina. 
as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  after  the  firft  expe- 
ditions in  the  new  world  ;  but  as  they  found  no 
gold  there  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  pru- 
dence and  ability,  opened  an  afylum  there  to  the 
induftry  of  the  French  protectants;  but  the  fanati- 
cifm  that  purfued  them  foon  deftroyed  all  their 
hopes,  which  were  totally  loft  in  the  murder  of 
that  juft,  humane,  and  enlightened  man.  Some 
Englifh  fucceeded  them  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  :  who,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice, 
were  induced  to  abandon  this  fertile  region,  in  or- 
der to  go  and  cultivate  a  more  ungrateful  land,  in 
a  lefs  agreeable  climate. 

There  was  not  a  fingle  European  remaining  in  syftem  of 

r  °        religious 

Carolina,  when   the   Lords  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  and  civil 
Albemarle,  Craven  and  Afhley  ;  Sir  George  Carte-  ment  efta- 
rer,  Sir  William  Berkeley  and  Sir  William  Colleton  Locked 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  1663,  a  grant  of  that Carolina- 
fine  country.     The  plan  of  government  for  this 
new  colony  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  Locke. 
A  philofopher,  who  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  and 
to  that  moderation  and  juftice  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  their  actions,    could  not  find   better 
means  to  oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  j 

but 
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Book  but  not  daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of 
xvin.  his  time,  which  were  as  much  the  effect  of  the 
virtues  as  of  the  crimes  of  the  age,  he  endeavour- 
ed, at  lead,  to  reconcile  them,  if  poffible,  with  a 
principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.     The  wild  in- 
habitants of  America,  faid  he,  have  no  idea  of  a 
revelation  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of 
extravagance  to  make  them  fuffer  for  their  igno- 
rance.   The  different  feels  of  chriftians,  who  might 
come  to  people  the  colony,  would,  without  doubt, 
expect  a  liberty  of  confeience  there,  which  priefts 
and  princes  refufe  them  in  Europe :  nor  mould 
Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejected  on  account  of  a  blind- 
nefs,  which  lenity  and  perfuafion  might  contribute 
to  remove.     Such  was  Mr.  Locke's  reafoning  with 
men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions,  which 
no  one  had  hitherto  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in 
queftion.     Difgufted  with  the  troubles  and  misfor- 
tunes which  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  had 
given  birth  to  in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced 
in  the  arguments  he   propofed  to  them.     They 
admitted  toleration  in  the  fame  manner  as  intole- 
rance is  received,  without  examining  into  the  me- 
rits of  it.     The  only  reftriction  laid  upon  this  fav. 
ing  principle  was,  that  every  perfon,  claiming  the 
protection  of  that  fettlement,  fhould  at  the  age  of 
feventeen  regifler  himfelf  in  fome  particular  com- 
munion. 

The  Englifh  philosopher  was  not  fo  favourable 
to  civil  liberty.     Whether  it  were,  that  thofe,  who 
had  fixed  upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  had  reftrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe  book 
of  every  writer, 4  who  employs  his  pen  for  great  xviii. 
men,  or  minifters ;  or  whether  Locke,  being  more 
of  a  metaphyfician  than  a  ffatefman,  purfued  phi- 
lofophy  only  in  thoie  traces  which  had  been  opened 
by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz  -,  it  U  certain  that  the 
fame  man,  who  had  diflipated  and  deflroyed  fo 
many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain  ad- 
vances in  the  path  of  legiflation.  The  author  of 
a  work,  the  permanency  of  which  will  render  the 
glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even  when 
tyranny  mail  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  the  genius  and  merit  of  a  people 
efteemed  by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  amiable 
and  brilliant  qualities  •,  even  Montefquieu  himfelf 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  go- 
vernments, inftead  of  making  governments  for 
men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  finguiarity  not  to 
be  accounted  for  in  an  En.^limman  and  a  philo- 
fopher,  gave  to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  founded 
the  fettlement  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the 
rights  of  a  monarch,  but  iikewife  all  the  powers 
of  legiflation. 

The  court,  which  was  compofed  of  this  fove- 
reign  body,  and  was  called,  the  Palatine  Court* 
was  invefted  with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all 
employments  and  dignities,  and  even  with  that  of 
conferring  nooility  ♦,  but  with  new  and  unprece- 
dented titles.     For  inftance,  they  were  to  create, 

in 
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BOOK'n  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each  of  whom  was 
xvill.  to  be  pofTefTed  of  twenty-four  thoufand  acres  of 
*"— "* — 'land;  and  a  Landgrave,  who  was  to  have  four- 
fcore  thoufand.  The  perfons,  on  whom  thefe  ho- 
nours mould  be  beftowed,  were  to  compofe  the 
upper  houfe  \  and  their  pofTefiions  were  made  un- 
alienable ;  a  circumftance  totally  inconfiftent  with 
good  policy.  They  had  only  the  right  of  farming 
or  letting  out  a  third  part  of  them  at  the  molt  for 
the  term  of  three  lives. 

The  lower  houfe  was  compofed  of  the  deputies 
from  the  feveral  counties  and  towns.  The  num- 
ber of  this  reprefentative  body  was  to  be  increafed 
in  proportion  as  the  colony  grew  more  populous. 
No  tenant  was  to  pay  more  than  one  livre,  two 
fols  and  fix  d^niers  *  per  acre ;  and  even  this  rent 
was  redeemable.  All  the  inhabitants,  however, 
both  flaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obligation 
to  take  up  arms  upon  the  rirft  order  they  mould  re- 
ceive from  the  Palatine  Court. 

It  was  not  lona  before  the  defects  of  a  conflitu- 
tion,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  (late  were  fo  un- 
equally divided,  began  to  be  difcerned.  The 
proprietary  lords,  influenced  by  defpotic  prin- 
ciples, ufed  every  endeavour  to  eilablifh  an  arbi- 
trary government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colo- 
nifts,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  general  rights 
of  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal  zeal 
to  avoid  fervitude.  From  this  druggie  of  oppo- 
fite  interests  arofe  an  inevitable  confuiion,  which 

put 
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put  a  flop  to  every  ufeful  exertion  of  induflry.  The  book 
whole  province,  diftra&ed  with  quarrels,  diflen-  xvm. 
tions  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapable  of  ma- 
king any  progrefs,  though  great  improvements 
had  been  expected  from  the  peculiar  ad  vantages  of 
its  fituation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evils  fufficient  to  call  for  a  re- 
drefs,  which  was  only  to  arife  from  the  excefs  to 
which  they  were  carried.  Granville,  who,  as  the 
oldeft  of  the  proprietors,  was  in  1705  fole  go- 
vernor of  the  colony,  formed  the  refolution  of 
obliging;:  all  the  non-conformifts,  who  were  two 
thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the  forms  of  wor- 
fhip  eftablifhed  in  England.  This  act  of  violence, 
though  difavowed,  and  rejected  by  the  mother 
country,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  In 
1720,  while  this  animofity  was  ftill  fubfifting,  the 
province  was  attacked  by  feveral  bands  of  favages, 
driven  to  defpair  by  a  continued  courfe  of  the 
moll  atrocious  infolence  and  injuftice.  Thefe  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  all  conquered  and  all  put 
to  the  fword  :  but  the  courage  and  vigour,  which 
this  war  revived  in  the  breafts  of  the  colonifts, 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their  oppreflors, 
Th'ofe  tyrants  having  refufed  to  contribute  to  the 
expences  of  an  expedition,  the  immediate  benefits 
of  which  they  claimed  to  themfelves,  were  all, 
excepting  Carteret,  who  ftill  preferved  one  eighth 
of  the  country,  dripped  in  1728  of  their  preroga- 
tives, which  they  had  only  made  an  ill  ufe  of, 

Thev 
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BOOK  They  received  however  54.0,000  livres  *  by  way 
xvii  1.  of  compenfation.     From  this  time,  the  crown  re- 
*     v    "'fumed  the  government,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
colony  a  foretafte  of  its  moderation,  gave  it  the 
fame  conftitution  as  the  reft.     It  was  likewife  di- 
vided into  two  feparate  governments,  under  the 
names  of  .North  and   South  Carolina,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  adminiftration  of  it.     It  is  from  this 
happy  period,    that  the  profperity  of  this  great 
province  is  to  be  dated. 
Climate         There  is   not,    perhaps,    throughout   the  new 
duc/of"    world  a  climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Ca- 
Carolina.  rolina.     The  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which,  for 
the  mod  part,  only  moderate  the  exceffes  of  the 
two  others,  are  here  delightful.     The  heats  of  the 
iummer  are  not  excelTive  ;  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter  is  only  felt  in  the   mornings  and  evenings. 
The  fogs,  which  are  always  common  upon  a  coaft 
of  any  length,  are  difperfed  before  the  middle  of 
the  day.     But  on  the  other  hand,  here,  as  well  as 
in  almoft  every  other  part  of  America,  the  inha- 
bitants  are   fubject  to  fuch  fudden   and   violent 
changes  of  weather,  as  oblige  them  to  obferve  a 
regularity  in  their  diet  and  cloathing,  which  would 
be  unneceflary  in  a  more  fettled  climate.     Another 
inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  tract  of  the  nor- 
thern continent,  is  that  of  being  expofed  to  hurri* 
canes ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  violent 

than  in  the  iflands. 

A  vast 
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A   vast,  melancholy,  2nd    uniform    plain    ex-  book 
tends  from  the  fea-fhore  fourfcore  or  a   hundred  xvill. 
miles  within  land.     From  this  diftance,  the  coun-^  "^ 
try    beginning   to   rife,    affords   a    more    pleating 
profpecl,  a  purer  and  dryer  air.     This  part,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  was  covered  with 
one  immenie  foreft,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.     It  confided  of  large  trees  grow- 
ing as   nature   had   caft   them,  without   order   or 
defign,  at  unequal  diflances,  and  not  encumbered 
with  underwood  :  by  which  means  more  land  could 
be  cleared  here  in  a  week,  than  in  ieveral  months 


among  us. 


The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  Cn  the 
cca(t  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which 
fali  into  the  fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  ufelefs 
and  unhealthy  morafTes,  or  compofed  of  a  pale 
light,  fandy  earth,  which  produces  nothing.  In 
one  part  it  is  barren  to  an  extreme ;  in  another, 
among  the  numberlefs  ilreams  that  divide  the 
country,  it  is  excefiively  fruitful.  At  a  diftance 
from  the  coafts,  there  are  found  fometimes  large 
waftes  of  white  land,  which  produce  nothing  but 
pines ;  in  other  places  there  are  lands,  where  the 
cak  and  the  wallnut-tree  announce  fertility.  Thefe 
alternatives  and  variations  are  not  obfcrvable  in 
the  inland  parts  ;  and  the  country  every  where  is 
agreeable  and  rich. 

Admiraely  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture,  the  province  does  net 
want  others  equally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of 

Vol.  V.  U  cartk. 
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Boo  K  cattle.  Thoufands  of  horned  cattle  are  bred  here, 
xviu.  which  go  out  in  the  morning  without  a  herdfman 
""^  to  feed  in  the  woods,  and  return  home  at  night  of 
their  own  accord.  Their  hogs,  which  are  fuf- 
fered  to  fatten  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
Hill  more  numerous  and  much  better  in  their  kind. 
But  mutton  degenerates  here  both  in  flefh  and 
wool.     For  this  reafon,  it  is  lefs  common. 

In  1723,  the  whole  colony  confifted  of  no  more 
than  four  thoufand  white  people,  and  thirty-two 
thoufand  blacks.  Its  exports  to  other  parts  of 
America  and  to  Europe  did  not  exceed  4,950,000 
livres*.  Since  that  time  it  hath  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  fplendour,  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty. 

South  Carolina,  though  it  hath  fucceeded  in 
eftablifhing  a  confiderable  barter  trade  with  the 
favages,  hath  gained  a  manufacture  of  linens  by 
means  of  the  French  refugees,  and  invented  a  new 
kind  of  fluff  by  mixing  the  iilk  it  produces  with 
its  wool  *,  yet  its  progrefs  is  principally  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  produce  of  rice  and  indigo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by 
accident.  A  mip,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran 
aground  on  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice, 
which,  being  thrown  on  fhore  by  the  waves,  grew 
up.  This  unexpected  good  fortune  led  the  colo- 
nifts  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  commodity, 
which  the  foil  itfelf  Teemed  to  invite  them  to  try. 
For  a  long  time  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it; 
»  «  becaufe 
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becaufe  the  colonifts  being  obliged  to   fend  their  E  o  o  K 
crops  to  the  mother  country,  from  whence  they  xvin. 
were  (hipped 'again  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  where        v 
the  confumption  was,  fold  them  at  fo  low  a  price, 
that  it  fcarce  anfwered  the  expences  of  cultivation. 
Since   1730,  when   a  more  enlightened   miniftry 
gave  them  permiffion  to  export  and  fell  their  grain 
themfelves  at  foreign  markets,    an  increafe  of  pro- 
fit has  produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  com- 
modity.    The  quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  aug- 
mented  and    may  be  dill  increafed  j  but  it  is  a 
quedion  whether  this  will  always  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  colony.     Of  all  production  rice  is  the 
mod  detrimental  to  the  falnbrity  of  the  climate; 
at  lean:,  it  hath  been  edeemed  fo  in  the  Milanefe, 
where  the  peafants  on  the  rice- grounds  are  all  of 
them  fallow  complexioned   and  dropfical  -,  as  well-  , 
as  in  France,  where  that  article  hath  been  totally 
prohibited.     Egypt  had,  without  doubt,  its  pre- 
cautions againft  the  ill  effects  of  a  grain  in  other 
refpecls  fo  nutritious.     China  mud  alfo   have  its 
prefervatives,  which   art  provides  againd  nature, 
whofe  favours  are  fometimes  attended  with  perni- 
cious  confequences.     Perhaps,    alfo,    under     the 
torrid    zone,    where    rice   grows    in    the  greated 
abundance,  the   heat,  which    makes  it  fiourifh  in 
the  midd  of  water,  quickly  difperfes  the  moid  and 
noxious   vapours  that   exhale  from  the  rice- fields. 
But  if  the  cultivation  of  rice  fhould  come  to  be 
neglected  in  Carolina,  that  of  indigo  will   make 
ample  amends  for  it. 

U  2  This 
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Book  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Indoftan,  was 
xviii.  firft.  brought  to  perfection  in  Mexico,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands.  It  was  tried  later  and  with  lefe 
fuccels  in  South-Carolina.  This  principal  ingre- 
dient in  dying  is  there  of  fo  inferior  a  quality, 
that  it  is  fcarce  fold  at  half  the  price  it  bears  in 
ether  places.  Yet  thofe,  who  cultivate  it,  do  not 
defpair,  in  time,  of  fupplanting  both  the  Spa- 
niards and  French  at  every  market.  The  good- 
nefs  of  their  climate,  the  extent  of  their  lands,  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  their  provifions,  the  op. 
portunities  they  have  of  fupplying  themfelves  with 
utenfils,  and  of  procuring  flaves;  every  thing,  in 
fhort,  flatters  their  expectation  :  and  the  fame 
hopes  have  always  been  entertained  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  North-Carolina, 

It  is  well  known  that  this  country  was  the  firft 
On  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  on  which  the 
Englifh  landed  \  for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak, 
which  Ralegh  took  polTeflion  of  in  1585.  A  total 
emigration,  in  a  fhort  time,  left  it  deftitute  of  co- 
lonics \  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  repeopled,  even 
when  large  fettlements  were  eftablifhed  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  We  cannot  otherwife 
'account  for  this  defertion,  than  from  the  obftacles 
which  trading  veffels  had  to  encounter  in  this 
beautiful  region.  None  of  its  rivers  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  fhips  of  more  than  feventy  or 
eighty  tons.  Thofe  of  greater  burthen  are  forced 
to  anchor  between  the  continent  and  fome  adja- 
cent ifiands.     The  tenders  which  are  employed  in 

lading 
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jading  and    unlading   them  augment  the  expence  book 
and  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and  imports.         xviii. 

From  this  circumftance,  probably,  it  was,  that 
North-Carolina  was  at  firft  inhabited  only  by  a  fet 
of  miferable  men  without  name,  laws,  or  profef- 
fion.  In  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  grew  more  fcarce,  thofe,  who 
were  not  able  to  purchafe  them,  betook  them- 
felves to  a  country  where  they  could  get  lands 
without  purchafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  a- 
vailed  themfelves  of  the  fame  refource.  Order  and 
property  became  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  this  colony,  with  fewer  advantages  than  South- 
Carolina,  obtained  a  greater  number  of  European 
fettlers. 

The  firft  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along 
thefe  favage  coafts,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cutting  of  wood, 
which  were  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  merchants 
of  New-England.  In  a  fhort  time  they  contrived 
to  make  the  pine-tree  produce  them  turpentine, 
tar,  and  pitch.  For  the  turpentine  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  about  a  foot  in 
length,  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  placed  veffels  to  receive  it.  Whep 
they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a  circular  platform  of 
potter's  earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles  of  pine- 
wood  :  to  thefe  they  fet  fire  and  the  refin  diftilled 
from  them  into  cafks  placed  underneath.  The 
tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it,  or  in  pits  formed  of 

U  3  potter's- 
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Boo  k  potter's  earth,  into  which    it   was  poured  while  in 
xviii.  a  fluid  Mate.     This  labour,  however,  was  not  fuf- 

v*  V — 'fkient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  :  they 
then  proceeded  to  grow  corn  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
were  contented  with  maize,  as  their  neighbours  in 
South- Carolina  were  obliged  to  be,  where  the 
wheat  being  fubjecT;  to  mildew,  and  to  exhauft  it- 
felf  in  ftraw,  never  throve.  But  feveral  experi- 
ments having  proved  to  the  North-Carolina  inha- 
bitants that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  in- 
convenience, they  fucceeded  fo  far  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  grain,  that  they  were  even  able  to 
fupply  a  confiderable  exportation.  Rice  and  in- 
digo have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this 
province  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  Afia  to 
thofe  of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  but 
yet  in  its  infancy. 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared  -,  and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thofe, 
which  are  the  moil  fandy  and  the  neareft  to  the 
fea.  The  reafon  why  the  colonifts  have  not  fet- 
tled further  back  in  the  country  is,  that  of  ten  na- 
vigable rivers,  there  is  r,ot  one  that  will  admit 
fnipping  higher  than  fixty  miles.  This  inconve- 
nience is  not  to-be  remedied  but  by  making  roads 
or  canals  -9  and  works  of  that  kind  require  fo 
many  hands,  and  fo  much  expence  and  know- 
ledge, that  the  hopes  of  fuch  an  improvement  are 
ft  ill  very  diftant. 

Neither 
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Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  rea-  book 
fon  to  complain  of  their  lot.     The  impofts,  which  xviii. 
are  all  levied  on  the   exportation  and  importation v      *     ' 
of  merchandise,  do  not  exceed    135,000  livres*. 
The  paper-currency  of  North  Carolina  does  not 
amount   to   more  than    1,125,000  livres  f ,    and 
that  of  South-Carolina,  which    is  infinitely  more 
wealthy,  is  only  5,625,000^.     Neither  of  them 
are  in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  this  ad- 
vantage, which  is  not  common  even  in  the  Eng- 
Jifh  colonies,  they   derive  from  the  great  amount 
of  their   exportations   to  the  neighbouring   pro- 
vinces, to  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  to  Europe* 

In  1754,  there  were  exported  from  South-Ca- 
rolina, feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of 
turpentine,  two  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  fcrty- 
three  of  tar;  five  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-nine  of  pitch  or  rofin  ;  four  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  barrels  of  beef;  fifteen  hundred  and  fixty  of 
pork  ;  fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred  bufhels  of 
Indian  corn  ;  and  nine  thoufand,  one  hundred 
■and  fixty-two  of  peas ;  four  thoufand,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  the  hair;  one  million,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  planks  ;  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand 
joifts;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand 
feet  of  timber ;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 
hoglheads  of  wild  deer-fkins  •,  one  hundred  and 
four  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels 

U  4  .  of 
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BOOKof  rice  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand, 
xviii.  nine  hundred  and  eighty  four  pounds  of  indigo. 
"^  In  the  fame  year  North  Carolina  exported  fixty- 

one  thoufand,  five  hundred  arid  twenty-eight 
barrels  of  tar  ;  twelve  thoufand  and  fifty -five  of 
pitch  ;  and  ten  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, nine  of  turpentine  ♦,  feven  hundred  and  fixty-two 
thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty  planks  •,  and 
two  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  forty- feven  feet  of 
timber  •,  fixty-one  thoufand,  five  hundred  bufhels 
of  wheat,  and  ten  thoufand  of  peas  \  three  thou- 
fand, three  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  \  one 
hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco-,  ten  thoufand  hun- 
dred weight  of  tanned  hides,  and  thirty  thoufand 
fkins  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a  fingle  ar- 
ticle that  has  not  been  confiderablv  increafed  fi nee 
that  time.  Several  of  them  have  been  doubled, 
and  the  molt  valuable  of  all,  the  indigo,  has  in- 
creafed to  three  times  the  quantity. 

Some  productions  of  North  Carolina  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  though 
there  is  no  ftarle  town  to  receive  them  ;  and  that 
'  Edinton,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  that  which  harh  been  built  in  lieu  of  it 
upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarce  be  ccnfidered  as 
fmall  villages.  The  largeft  and  mod  valuable 
part  of  its  exports  is  conveyed  to  Charles  town  to 
increafe  the  riches  of  South- Carolina. 

This  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  ri- 
vers, Cooper  and  Afniey  -,  furrounded  by  the  mod 

beautiful 
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beautiful  plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  s  o  o  K 
the  center  and  the  capital.  It  is  well  built,  inter-  xviii. 
fecled  with  feveral  agreeable  ftreets,  and  its  forti-  w— v— ^ 
fixations  are  tolerably  regular.  The  large  fortunes 
that  have  been  made  there  from  the  acceiTion  and 
circulation  of  its  trade,  mull  necefTariiy  have  had 
fome  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people: 
of  all  the  towns  in  North-America,  it  is  the  one 
in  which  the  conveniencies  of  luxury  are  mo  ft  to 
be  met  with.  But  the  difadvantage  its  road  la- 
bours under,  of  not  being  able  to  admit  fliips  of 
above  two  hundred  tons,  will  make  it  lofe  its 
prefcnt  fplendour.  It  will  be  deferted  for  Port 
Royal,  which  admits  vefTels  of  all  kinds  into  its 
harbour,  and  in  great  numbers.  A  fettlement  has 
already  been  formed  there,  which  is  continually 
increafmg,  and  will  mod  probably  men  with  the 
greatefl  fuccefs.  Befides  the  productions  of  North 
and  South-Carolina,  that  will  naturally  be  fent  to 
its  market,  it  will  alio  receive  thofe  of  Georgia, 
a  colony  that  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  near  it. 

Carolina    and    Spanish   Florida  are  feparatedl!ouna/" 

1  \  ttoa  or 

from  each  other  by  a  great  tract  of  land  which  ex-  Georgia. 
tends  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  upon  the  fca 
coaft,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  whofe  boundaries  to 
the  north  and  fouth  are  the  rivers  Savannah  and 
Alatamaha.  The  Englilli  miniftry  had  been  long 
defirous  of  erecting  a  colony  on  this  tract  of  coun- 
try, that  was  confidered  as  dependent  upon  Caro- 
lina.    One   of    thole   inftances    of    benevolence, 

which 
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BOOK  which  liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue, 
xvill.  renders  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any 
^T£ — J  other  country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of 
government  with  regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and 
humane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of 
his  eflate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as 
were  detained  in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Pru- 
dential reaibns  of  policy  concurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  will  dictated  by  humanity  \  and  the 
government  gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy  pri- 
foners  as  were  releafed,  mould  be  tranfplanted  into 
that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of  the 
reigning;  fovereie-n. 

This  inftance  of  refpect,  the  more  pleafing,  as 
it  was  not  the  effect  of  flattery  -,  and  the  execution 
of  a  defign  of  fb  much  real  advantage  to  the  (late, 
were  entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  parlia- 
ment added  225*000  li vres  *  to  the  eftate  left  by 
the  will  of  the  citizen  •,  and  a  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tion  produced  a  much  more  confiderable  fum.  Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe,  a  man,  who  had  diftinguifhed 
Jiimfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  his  tafte  for 
great  defigns,  by  his  zeal  for  his  country,  and  his 
paflio.n  for  glory,  was  fixed  upon  to  direct:  thefe 
public  finances,  and  to  carry  into  execution  fo  ex- 
cellent a  project.  Defirous  of  maintaining  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired,  he  chofe  to  conduct 
himfelf  the  firft  colonifts  that  were  fent  to  Geor- 
gia \  where  he  arrived  in  January  1733,  and  fixed 

his 

*  9,843!.  15s. 
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his  people  on  a  fpot  ten  miles  diftant  from  the  book 
fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  xvin. 
of  the  Savannah.  This  rifing  fettlement  was  call- 
ed Savannah  from  the  name  of  the  river;  and  in- 
confiderable  as  it  was  in  its  infant  date,  was,  how^ 
ever,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  flourilhing  colo- 
ny. It  confided  at  firft  of  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred perfons,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
number  was  increafed  to  618  ;  of  whom  127  had 
emigrated  at  their  own  expence.  Three  hundred 
men,  and  113  women,  102  lads,  and  83  girls, 
formed  the  beginning  of  this  new  population,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  numerous  poderity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the 
arrival  of  fome  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  natio- 
nal courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  edablifh- 
ment  offered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  defend  the  colony,  if  necefTary,  againfl 
the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards.  Here 
they  built  the  towns  of  Darien  and  Frederica,  and 
feveral  of  their  countrymen  came  over  to  fettle 
among  them. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  protedants 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  pried,  em- 
barked for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty 
of  confcience.  At  firfl  they  fettled  on  a  fpot 
juft  above  that  of  the  infant  colony  •,  but  they 
afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a  greater  didance,  and 
to  go  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah, 
where  they  built  a  town  called  Ebenezer. 

Some 
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BOOK  Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Xvni.Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them, 
been  perfecuted.  They  alio  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  Germans.  Their  colony  con- 
fifting  of  a  hundred  habitations,  was  named  Pu- 
ryfburgh,  from  Pury  their  founder,  who  having 
been  at  the  expence  of  their  fettlement,  was  de- 
fervedly  chofen  their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft  in  order 
to  build  the  city  Augufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in  itfelf,  was  not  the 
motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fituation  ;  but  they 
were  induced  to  it  by  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of 
carrying  on  the  peltry  trade  with  the  lavages.  Their 
project  was  fo  fuccelsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1739,  fix  hundred  people  were  employed  in  this 
commerce.  The  fale  of  thefe  fkins  was  with  much 
greater  facility  carried  on,  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  Savannah  admitting  the  largeft  fhips  to  fail 
upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Augufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imagine, 
to  have  formed  great  expectations  from  a  colony, 
where  (lie  had  fent  near  five  thoufand  men,  and 
laid  out  1,485,000  livres*  exclufive  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  that  have  been  raifed  by  zealous 

patriots, 
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patriots.     But  to  her  great  furprife,  (he   received  book 
information    1741,  that    there   remained  fear ce  a.xvni. 
fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony  fent  to  Geor-v      «      ■ 
gia  ;   who  being  now  totally    difcouraged,  feemed 
only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  more  favourable  fituation. 
The  reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  enquired  into 
and  difcovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  its  infancy,  brought  with  impedi- 

,       r      ,         c  ■         1  rpL  merits  that 

it  the  feeds  of  its  decay.      The  government,   to-  have  Pre- 
gether  with  the   property  of  Georgia,    had  been  Vj."tedrthf 
ceded  to  individuals.     The  example  of  Carolina  Georgia, 
ought  to   have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme  •, 
but  nations  any  more  than  individuals  do  not  learn 
inftruction   from  their  pad  mifconduct.     An  en- 
lightened   government,    though   checked  by  the 
-watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not  always  able  to 
guard  againft  every  mifufe  of  its  confidence.    The 
Englifh  miniftry,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
common  welfare,  facrificed   the  public  intereft  tcr 
the  rapacious  views  of  interefted  individuals. 

The   firft  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia 
made  of  the   unlimited  power  they  were  invefced 
with  was  to   eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  kgiflation,  that  f: 
made  them  entirely  mailers  not  only  of  the  police,  * 
juftice  and  finances  of  the  country,  but   even  of 
the  lives  and  eftates   of   its   inhabitants,     Every 
fpecies  of  right  was  withdrawn  from   the"   people, 
who  are  the  original  poflefTors  of  them  all.     Obe| 
dience  was  required   of  the  people,  though  con-  • 
trary  to  their  intereft  and  knowledge;  and  it  was  - 

•  con- 
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book  con fidered  here,  as  in  other  countries,  as  their  du- 

xviii.  ty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  poflefTions,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family 
only  fifty  acres  of  land  j  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  wiU 
to  their  female  iflue.  This  laft  regulation  of  mak- 
ing only  the  male  iflue  capable  of  inheritance,  was 
foon  abolifhed ;  but  there  ftill  remained  too  many 
obftacles  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  It  fel- 
dom  happens,  that  a  man  refolves  to  leave  his 
country  but  upon  the  profpect  of  fome  great  ad- 
vantage that  works  ftrongly  upon  his  imagination. 
All  limits,  therefore,  prefcribed  to  his  induftry, 
are  fo  many  checks  which  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  any  project.  The  boundaries  afligned 
to  every  plantation  muft  neceflarily  have  produced 
this  bad  effect,  Several  other  errors  ftill  affected 
the  original  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented 
its  increaie. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  mod  fertile  of  the 
EngHfh  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even 
thefe  are  not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquir- 
ed fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity.  From 
its  infant  ftate,  Georgia  had  been  fubjected  to  the 
fines  of  a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  had 
been  as  it  were  fettered.  The  revenues  raifed  by 
this  kind  of  fervice  increafed  prod  igiou  fly,,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  colony  extended  itfelf.  The  foun- 
ders of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not 

perceive 
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perceive  that  the  fmalleft  duty  impofed  upon  the^  o  o  k 
trade  of  a  populous  and  flourifhing  province,  would  xviii. 
much  fooner  enrich  them  than  the  largeft  fines  laid 
upon  a  barren  and  uncltivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreffion  was  added  another, 
which  however  incredible   it  may  appear,  might 
arife  from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.     The  planters 
of  Georgia  were  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Ca- 
rolina and  fome  other  colonies  having  been  efta- 
blifhed   without  their  affiilance,    it   was  thought 
that  a  country  deftined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  thofe 
American  poffeiTions  ought  not  to  be  peopled  by 
a  fet  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft  in- 
terefted  in  the  defence  of  their  opprefTors.     But 
it  was  not  at  the  fame  time  forefeen,  that  colonifrs, 
who  were  leis  favoured  by  the  mother  country, 
than    their   neighbours,    who  were  fituated  in  a 
country  lefs  fufceptible  of  tillage  and  in  a  hotter 
climate,  would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  under- 
take a  cultivation  that  required  greater  encourage- 
ment. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obftacles  gave 
rife  to,  found  a  further  excufe,  in  another  prohi- 
bition that  had  been  impofed.  Th£  difturbances 
produced  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  induced  the 
founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
rum.  This  prohibition,  though  well  intended, 
deprived  the  colonics  of  the  only  liquor  that  could 
correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  generally  unwhelefome  -3  and  of 
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BOOK  the  only  means  they  had  to  reftore  the  vvafle  of 
xvm.  Strength  and  fpirits  that  mult  be  the  confequence 
of  inceffant  labour.  Befides  this  it  prevented  their 
commerce  with  the  Antilles,  as  they  could  not  go 
thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn  and  cattle  that 
ought  to  have  been  their  moil  valuable  commodi- 
ties, in  return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother  country,  at  length,  perceived  how 
much  thefe  defects  in  the  political  regulations  and 
infiitutions  had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  co- 
lony, and  freed  them  from  the  restraints  they  had 
before  been  clogged  with.  The  government  in 
Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the  fame  plan  as  tliat 
which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flourifhing  ;  and 
inSTead  of  being  dependent  on  a  few  individuals, 
became  one  of  the  national  poffeflions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  extenfive  a  terri- 
tory, fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a  foil 
as  the  neighbouring  province,  and  though  it  can 
never  be  fo  flouriihing  as  Carolina,  notwithstand- 
ing it  cultivates   rice,  indigo,  and    almoft  all  the 
fame  productions,  yet   it  will  become  advantage- 
ous to  the  mother  country,  when  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  arifing  from  the  tyranny   of  its  government 
which  have  with   reafon  prevented    people   from 
fettling  there,  are  removed.     It  will  one  day  no 
longer  be  afltrrted,  that  Georgia  is  the  lead  popu- 
lous of  all  theEnglifh  colonies  upon  the  continent, 
notwithstanding  thefuccours  government  has  fo  am- 
ply bellowed  upon  it.     All   thefe  advantages,  will 
fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  acquifition  of  Flo- 
rida j 
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rida  ;  a  province,  which  from  its  vicinity  muft  nc-  book 
ceffarily  influence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and   xviii. 
which  claims  our  attention  from  ftill  more  impor-  *:  "^ 
tant  reafons. 

Under   the  name  of  Florida  the  ambition  of  Hiffory  of 
Spain  comprehended  all  that  tradl  of  land  in  Ame-  its  ceffion 
rica,  which  extends  from   Mexico  to  the  northern  shards 
regions.     But  fortune,  which  fports  with  the  va-  jptheEng- 
nity  of  nations,  has  long  fince  confined  this  vague 
defcription  to  the  peninfula  formed   by  the  fea  on 
the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and  Loui- 
fiana.     The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  contented 
themfelves  with  preventing    the  population   of  a 
country  they  could  not  inhabit,  were  defirous  in 
1565  of  fettling  on  this  fpot,  after  having  driven 
the  French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  be- 
fore to  form  a  fmall  eftablifhment  there. 

The  moft  eaflerly  fettlement  in  this  colony  was 
known  by  the  name  of  San  Mattheo.  The  con- 
querors would  have  abandoned  it,  notwithstanding 
it  was  fituated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues 
diftance  from  the  fea,  on  an  agreeable  and  fertile 
foil,  had  they  not  difcovered  the  fafiafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  of  a  better 
kind  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  con- 
tinent. It  grows  equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea 
and  upon  the  mountains  ;  but  always  in  a  foil  thac 
is  neither  too  dry,  nor  too  damp.  It  is  flraighs 
and  lofty  like  the  fir-tree,  it  has  no  branches,  and 
its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  a  cup, 
It  is  an  ever-green,  and  its  leaves  referable  thofecf 
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BOOK  the  laurel.  Its  flower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken 
xviii.  in  infufion  as  the  mullein  and  tea.  Its  root, 
which  is  well  known  in  trade,  being  very  fervice- 
able  in  medicine,  ought  to  be  fpungy,  light,  of 
a  greyifh.  colour;  of  a  fharp,.  fweetifh  and  aro- 
matic talle  *,  and  mould  have  the  fmell  of  the  fen- 
nel and  aniie.  Thefe  qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of 
promoting  peifpiration,  refolving  thick  and  vif- 
cous  humours,  and  relieving  palfies  and  catarrhs. 
It  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  venereal  com- 
plaints. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  would, 
probably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  laft  dis- 
order, without  the  afliftance  of  this  powerful  re- 
medy -,  they  would,  at  leaft,  not  have  recovered 
from  thofe  dangerous  fevers  they  were  generally 
fubject.  to  at  St.  Mattheo  -,  either  in  confequence 
of  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badnefs  of  the 
waters.  But  the  lavages  taught  them,  that  by 
drinking  in  a  morning  fading,  and  at  their  meals* 
water  in  which  faiTafras  had  been  boiled,  they 
might  certainly  depend  upon  a  fpeedy  recovery. 
The  experiment,  upon  trial,  proved  fuccefsfu-L 
But  (till  the  village  never  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity and  diftrefs  which  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
natural  and  iniurmountabk  evils  that  attended  the 
conquerors  of  the  new  world. 

Another  eftablifhment  was  formed  upon  the 
Cime  coaft,  at  fifteen  leagues  diftance  from  San 
Mattheo,  kriown  by  the  name  of  St.  Augufline. 
The  Engiifh,  attacked  it  in  1747,  but  were  obliged 
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to  defift  their  attempts.  Some  Scotch  High-  book 
landers,  in  endeavouring  to  cover  the  rerreat  of  xvm. 
the  affaiiants*  were  repulied  and  {lain.  A  fer- 
geant,  who  fought  among  the  Spaniard?,  was 
fpared  by  the  Indian  lavages,  only  that  he  might 
be  referved  to  undergo  thofe  torments  which  they 
inflict  upon  their  prifoners.  This  man,  it  is  laid* 
on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures  that  awaited  him, 
add  relied  the  blood- tmrily  multitude  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  worlds 
you  were  not  the  enemies  that  I  fought  for;  but 
you  have  at  lad  been  the  conquerors.  The 
chance  of  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power. 
Make  what  ufe  you  pleafe  of  the  right  of  con- 
queft.  This  is  a  right  I  do  not  call  in  quef- 
tion.  But  as  it'is  cuftomary  in  my  country  to 
offer  a  ranfom  for  one's  life,  liften  to  a  propofal 
not  unworthy  your  notice. 
"  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the 
%1  country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome 
"  men  who  pofTefs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
M  fecrets  of  nature.  One  of  thefe  fages  connected 
*'  to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
"  when  Ibecame  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me 
"  invulnerable.  You  mud  have  obferved  how  I 
"  have  efcaped  all  your  darts.  Without  fuch  a 
"  charm  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me  to 
*c  have  furvived  all  the  mortal  blows  you  have 
"  aimed  at  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour, 
y  to  teftify  that  mine  has    funkitruly  exerted   it- 
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Book"  felf,  and  has  no:  avoided  any  danger.  Life  is 
xviii.  "  not  fo  much  the  object  of  my  requeft,  as  the 
"  glory  of  having  communicated  to  you  a  fecret 
u  of  fo  much  confequence  to  your  {^fetj^  and  of 
"  rendering  the  moll  valiant  nation  upon  the 
"  earth,  invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one 
"  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the 
"  ceremonies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now 
"  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
character,  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous. 
After  a  fhcrt  confutation,  they  untied  one  of  the 
prifcner's  arms.  The  highlander  begged  that  they 
would  put  his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the 
moil  expert  and  ftoutcft  man  among  them  ;  a;;d 
at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it,  and  muttering  ibme  words  accompanied 
with  magic  figns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  chearful 
countenance.  "  Obferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians, 
"  an  inconteftable  proof  my  honefty.  Thou  war- 
"  rior,  who  now  bolder!  my  keen  cutting  wea- 
"  pen,  do  thou  now  iirike  with  all  thy  itrength : 
"  far  from  being  able  to  fever  my  head  from  my 
"  body,  thou  wik  not  even  wound  the  fkin  of  my 
"  neck." 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  the 
Indian,  aiming  the  mod  violent  blow,  (truck  off 
the  head  of  the  fergeant,  to  the  diftance  of  twenty 
fcec.  The  favages  aftonifhed,  flood  motionlefs, 
viewing  the   bloody   corpfe   of  the  (Granger  -,  and 

then 
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then  turned  their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  3  o  o  K 
reproach  each  other  with  their  blind  credulity,  xviii. 
But  admiring  the  artifice  the  prifoner  had  made 
ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by  haftening  his  death, 
they  beftowed  on  his  body  the  funeral  honours  of 
their  country.  If  this  fact,  the  date  of  which  is 
too  recent  to  admit  of  credit,  has  not  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity  it  mould  have,  it  will  only 
be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs 
through  America,  were  more  employed  in  cie- 
ftroying  the  inhabitants,  than  in  erecting  build- 
ings, had  formed  only  thofe  two  fettlements  we 
have  taken  notice  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore  leagues  diftance  from 
St.  Auguftine,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  they  had  raifed  that  of  St.  Mark,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this  fltuation, 
well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  had 
already  loft  all  the  little  coniequence  it  had  at  firft 
obtained,  when  the  Englifh  fettled  at  Carolina  in 
1704,  and  entirely  deftroyed  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further  was 
another  colony,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph, 
but  of  lefs  confequence  than  that  of  Sl  Mark. 
Situated  on  a  fiat  coaft,  expofeel  to  every  wind, 
and  on  a  barren  foil  and  an  uncultivated  coun  ry  ; 
it  was  the  laft  place  where  one  might  expect  to 
meet    with    inhabitants.     But   avarice  being  fre- 
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Boo  Kquently  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards  fet~ 
xvni.  tied  there. 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  eftablifh- 
merst  at  the  bay  of  Peniacola  upon  the  borders  of 
Louifiana,  were  at  lead  happier  in  their  choice  of 
fuuation.  The  foil  was  fufceptible  of  culture  •, 
and  there  was  a  road  which  had  it  been  a  little 
deeper  at  its  entrance,  might  have  been  thought  a 
good  one,  if  the  bed  fhips  that  arrived  there  had 
not  Toon  been  worm-eaten. 

These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  fuf- 
ftfcient  to  have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not 
contain  more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  fur- 
pafling  each  other  in  floth  and  poverty.  They 
were  all  fupported  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle. 
The  hides  they  fold  at  the  Havannah,  and  the 
proviiions  with  which  they  ierved  thejr  garrifon, 
whole  pay  amounted  to  750,000  livres  *  enabled 
them  to  purchafe  cloths  and  every  article  which 
their  foil  did  not  iupply.  Notwithflanding  the 
miferable  Rate  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the 
mother  country,  the  greateft  part  of  them  chofe  to 
goto  Cuba,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  1763.  This  acquifition,  there- 
fore, was  no  more  than  a  defert,  yet  ft  ill  it  was 
fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of 
lazy,  indolent  and  diffarTe&ed  inhabitants. 

Great  Britain  was  pleafed  with  the  profpccl 
of  peopling  a  vafl  province,  whofe  limits  have 
been  extended  even  to  the  MifTifippi,  by    the  cef- 

figfl 
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fion  France  has  made  of  part  of  Louifiana.  The  book 
better  to  accompi  lh  her  defign,  (he  has  divided  xvmi. 
k  into  two  governments,  under  the  names  of  Eaft  v  ~~~* 
and  Weft  Florida-. 

The  En  glim  had  long  been  defirous  of  efta- 
biifhing  themfclves  in  that  part  of  the  continent, 
in  order  to  open  a  free  communication  with  the 
weakhieft  colonies  of  Spain.  At  firft  they  had  no 
other  view  except  the  profits  arifing  from  a  con- 
traband trade.  But  an  advantage  fo  precarious 
and  momentary,  was  not  an  object  of  fufficient 
importance,  nor  any  way  fuitable  to  the  ambition 
of  a  great  power.  Cultivation  alone  can  render 
the  conquefts  of  an  industrious  people  rlotmfning, 
Senfible  of  this  the  Englifh  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  promote  agriculture  in  the  nneft  part  of 
their  dominions.  In  one  year,  1769,  the  parlia- 
ment voted  no  le'fs  than  205,575  livres*  for  the 
two  Floridas.  Here,  at  leaft,  the  mother  for 
fome  time  adminifters  nourilhment  to  her  new- 
born children-,  whereas,  in  other  nations,  the  go- 
vernment fucks  and  exhaufts  at  the  fame  time  the 
milk  of  the  mother  country  and  the  blood  of  the 
colonies. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  to  what  degree  of  By  what 
fplendour  this  indulgence  with  time  and  good  ma-  j^'iand  " 
nagement  may  raiie  the  Floridas.     Appearances,  Mayrpnd«r 

1  ,  ■  Florida 

however,    are     highly     promifing.     The    air    is  ufef ul  to 
healthy,  and    the  foil  fit  for  every  kind  of  grain. 
Tiie  firft  trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were 
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Boo  K  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  number  of  co- 
xviii.  lonifts  was  greatly  increafed  by  it.     They  pour  in 
from   the  neighbouring   provinces,     the    mother 
country,  and  all  the  proteftant  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope.    How  greatly  might  this  population  be  in- 
creafed, if  the  fovereigns  of  North  America  would 
depart  from  the  maxims  they  have  uniformly  pur- 
fued,    and    would    condefcend    to   intermarriages 
with  Indian  families  !  And  for  what  reafon  mould 
this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage  tribes,  which 
has  been  fo  fuccefsf Lilly  employed  by  the  moft  en- 
lightened politicians,  be  rejected  by  a  free  people, 
who   from   their  principles    muft  admit  a  greater 
equality  than  other  nations  ?  Would  they  then  be 
{till  reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their 
crops   burned,  and   their  labourers  mafiacred,  or 
of  perfecuting  without  intermifllon,  and  extermi- 
nating  without   pity,  thofe   wandering   bands  of 
natives  ?    Surely,  a  generous   nation,  which    has 
made    fuch  great   and  fuch  continued   efforts  to 
reign  without  a   rival   over  this  vaft  tract  of  the 
new  world,  fhould  prefer  to  fanguinary  and  inglo- 
rious hoftilities,  a  humane  and  infallible  method  of 
diiarming  the  only  enemy  that  remains  to  diflurb 
her  tranquillity  ! 

The  Englifh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without 
the  afiiftance  of  thefe  alliances  they  (hall  foon  be 
freed  from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It 
is  the  fate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wade 
away  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  dates 
come  to  fettle  among  them.     Unable  to  fubmit  to 
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the  labour  of  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their  book 
ufual  iubfiftence  from  the  chace,  they  are  reduced  xviii. 
to  the  neceffity  of  abandoning  all  thofe  tracts  of 
lands  which  induilry  and  aclr/ity  have  undertaken 
to  clear.  This  is  actually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlements. 
They  keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods  » 
they  fall  back  upon  the  AfTenipouals  and  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  where  they  mud  neceflarily  encroach, 
upon  each  other,  and  in  a  fhort  time  mull  perifh 
for  want  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftru&ion  is  brought 
about,  events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur. 
We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  generous  Pondiack. 
That  formidable  warriour  had  broke  with  the 
Englifh  in  1762.  Major  Roberts,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  reconcile  him,  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who  were  (landing  round 
their  chief,  fhuddered  at  the  fight  of  this  liquor. 
Not  doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infilled 
that  he  fhould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefenr. 
How  can-  it  be,  faid  their  leader,  that  a  man,  who 
knows  my  eft e em  for  him,  and  the  fignal  fervices  I 
have  done  him,  foould  entertain  a  thought  of  taking 
away  my  life?  Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank 
the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal  to  that  of  the 
inofl  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inflances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to 
this,  the  eyes  of  the  lavage  nations  had  all  been 
fixed  upon  Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite 
them  in  a  body  for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and 

independ- 
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boo  k independence.  Several  unfortunate  circumftances 
xvili,  concurred  to  defeat  this  grand  project ;  but  it  may 
^  *  'be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impofiible  that  it  may 
fucceed.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Enghfh  will 
be  under  a  necefilty  of  protecting  their  frontier 
againft  an  enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expen- 
ces  to  fullain  or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings 
with  it  among  civilized  nations  ;  and  will  find  the 
advantages  they  have  promifed  themlelves  from 
conquefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  trea- 
iure  and  fo  much  blood,  confiderably  retarded, 
at  lead,  if  not  intirely  loft. 
Extent  of  The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all 
dominions  Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  sera,  either  by  con- 
America.  a4ue^  or  treaty,  have  rendered  the  Engliih  matters 
of  all  that  fpace,  which  extends  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  MimTippi  ^  fo  that  without  rec- 
koning Hudfon's  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  iilands  of  North- America,  they  are  in  pofTef-' 
iicn  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  that -ever  was 
formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  vaft  ter- 
ritory is  divided  from  north  to  fouth  by  a  chain  of 
high  mountains,  which  alternately  receding  from 
and  approaching  the  coaft,  leave  between  them 
and  the  ocean  a  rich  tra£t  of  land  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  fometimes  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth.  Beyond  the  Apalachian 
mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert,  into  which  fame 
travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight  hundred 
leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it.  It  is  fuppof- 
ed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  uncul- 
tivated 
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tivated  regions   have  a  communication   with  the  book 
South-tea.     If  this  conjecture,  which  is  not  defti-   xviii. 
tate  of  probability,   fhould  be  confirmed  bv  exoe^ 
rience,  England  would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the 
branches  of  communication  and  commerce  of  the 
worio.     As  her  territories  extend  from  one  Ame- 
rican iea  to  the  other,  fhe  may  be  faid  to  join  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.      From  all   her  Euro- 
pean ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  (he 
freights   and  fetids  out  {hips   to  the   new  world. 
From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eafl  fhe  would 
have  a  direct  channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.     She  would  difcover  thole  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the   fea,  the  ifthmus  of  the 
ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Afia  and  America.     By  the  vaft  extent  of 
her  colonies  me  would  have  in  her  own  power  all 
the  avenues  of  trade,  and  would  fecure  ail  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  by  her  numerous   fleets.     Perhaps, 
by  having  the  empire  of  all  the  feas  (he  might  af. 
pire  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds.     But  it  is 
not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.     Is  then  extent  of  domi- 
nion fo  flattering  an   object,  when  conquefts  are 
made  only   to   be   loft   again  ?    Let   the   Romans 
fpeak !  Does  it  conftitute  power,  to  poJTefs  fuch  a 
fhare  of  the  globe,  that  fome  part  fnall  always  be 
enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if  while  we 
reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languifh  in  obfcurity 


JPf  the  other  ?  Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 


The 
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BOOK  The  Englifli  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  preferve 
xviii.  by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  em- 
pire, which  mud  ever  be  found  too  extenfive, 
when  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  bloodfhed. 
But  as  this  is  the  price,  which  ambition  mud  al- 
ways pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  its  enterprifes,  it  is  by 
commerce  alone  that  conquefts  can  become  valu- 
able to  a  maritime  power.  Never  did  war  pro- 
cure for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improved- 
able  by  human  indufrry  than  that  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America.  Although  the  land  in  ge- 
neral is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many  parts  it 
is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the  top  of  the  main 
mad,  even  after  anchoring  in  fourteen  fathom,  yet 
the  coafl  is  very  eafy  of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth 
tliminifhes  infenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  this 
circumftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exactly  by  the 
line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befides  this, 
the  mariner  has  another  fign,  which  is  the  appear- 
ance of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the  fea, 
form  an  enchanting  object  to  his  view  upon  a 
fhore,  which  prefents  roads  and  harbours  without 
number  for  the  reception  and  prefervation  of  flap- 
ping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  a  long  time  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in  flow- 
er, that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening ;  while 
on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of 
them  are  gathered  in  a   more  northern  latitude. 

What 
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What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Be-  book 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  North  Ame-  xvux. 

ricans,  living  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting ' *~~* 

and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets.  Under  the  fhade  of  thefe  forefts  grew 
a  multitude  of  plants.  The  leaves,  which  fell 
every  winter  from  the  trees,  formed  a  bed  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite 
rotted  this  fpecies  of  manure,  the  fnmmer  came 
on  ;  and  nature,  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  continued 
heaping  inceffantly  upon  each  other  thefe  effects 
of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried  under  wet 
leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty  made 
their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  became  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  long  vegetation.  The  force  of  cul- 
ture has  not  yet  been  able  tofubdue  the  habit  fixed 
and  confirmed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions 
of  nature  given  way  to  the  influence  of  arc.  But 
this  climate  fo  long  unknown  or  neglected  by 
mankind,  prefents  them  with  advantages,  which 
fupply  the  defects  and  ill  corifequences  of  that 
omifiion. 

It  produces  almofl  all  the  trees  that  are  natives  T     ■ 
of  our  climate.     It  has  alfo  others  peculiar  to  ic-culiarto 
felf;  among  which  are  the  fugar  maple,  and  the  America, 
candleburry  myrtle.     The  candleburry  myrtle  is  a 
Ihrub  which  delights  in  a  moid  foil,  and  is,  there- 
fore, feldom  found  at  any  diilance  from  the  lea. 
Its  feeds  are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which 
looks  like  flour.     When  they  are  gathered  towards 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  end  Of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  water,  ' 
XVIII.  there  rifes  a  vifcous  body,  which  fwims  at  the  top* 
*  * — '  and  is  flammed  off.  As  foon  as  this  is  come  to  a 
confidence,  it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  co- 
lour. To  purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a  lecond  time, 
when  it  becomes  tranfparent  and  acquires  an  agree- 
able green  colour. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confidence 
is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fupplied 
the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Europeans  that  land- 
ed in  this  country.  The  dearnefs  of  it  has  occa- 
fioned  it  to  belefs  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  domeftic  animals  hath  increafed.  Never- 
thelefs  as  it  burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs  fub- 
ject  to  melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  fmell, 
it  is  (till  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  property  of  giving  light 
is,  of  all  its  uies,  the  lead  valuable.  It  ierves  to 
make  excellent  foap  and  plailters  for  wounds :  it 
is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fealing  letters* 
The  fugar  maple  merits  no  lefs  attention  than  the 
candleburry  myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from  its 
name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  is  to  flourifh  by  the  fide 
of  ftreams,  or  in  marfhy  places,  grows  to  the 
height  of  an  oak.  In  the  month  of  March,  an 
incifion  of  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into 
the  orifice,  through  which  the  juice,  that  flows 
from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a  veiTel  placed  to  receive 
it.     The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor,  that 

in 
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in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle.     The  book 
old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  much  better  quality.  No  xviii. 

more  than  one  incifion  or  two  at  mod  can  be  made  * * — J 

without  draining  and  weakening  the  tree.    If  three 
or  four  pipes  are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour 
of  honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  it  is  evaporated  . 
by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  fyrup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds  of 
earthen  ware  or  bark  of  the  birch -tree.  The  fy- 
rup hardens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of 
fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough  to 
the  tafte.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  flour  is  fome- 
times  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making ;  but  this 
ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it.  This 
kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as 
that  which  is  made  from  canes  -,  but  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the  making  cf  one 
pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in 
trade. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  Birds pe- 
the  fore  ft  s  of  North  America,  there  is  one  ex-  ^0rrt£ 
tremely  fingular  in  its  kind;  this  is  the  humming  AmeKica* 
bird,  a  fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  its  fmall- 
nefs,  is  called  I'oifeau  mouche,  or  the  fly  bird.     Its 
beak  is  long  and  pointed  like  a  needle  *,  and   its 
claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin.     Upon 
its  head  it  has,a  black  tuft  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as 
milk.     The  back,  wings  and  tail  are  grey,,  bor- 
dered with  filver,  and  ftreaked  with  the  brighteft- 

gold. 
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BOOKgolcL     The  down,  which  covers  ail  the  plumage 
XVlii.  of  this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  caft,  that 
^~     it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whole  beauty  fades  on 
the  flighted  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  Its  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough, 
is  covered  on  the  outride  with  a  grey  an~d  greeniih 
mofs,  and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down 
gathered  from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
There  are  never  found  more  than  two  eggs  in  ic 
about  the  fize  of  the  fmallefl  peas.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones;  but 
they  have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a 
month  at  mod. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice 
of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like 
the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix  of 
the  largeft  flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a  buzzing 
noife  like  that  of  a  fpinning-wheel.  When  tired, 
it  lights  upon  the  nearefl  tree  or  (take  •,  refts  a  few 
minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Notwith- 
ftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid ; 
but  will  fufTer  a  man  to  approach  within  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  could  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  ani-- 
mal  could  be  malicious,  pafiionate  and  quarrel- 
fome  ?  Thefe  birds  are  often  feen  fighting  together 
with  great  fury  and  obflinacy.  The  ftrokes  they 
give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden  and  fo  quick, 
that  they  are  not  diftinguifnable  by  the  eye.    Their 


wings 
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wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they  feem  not  book 
to  mctve  at  all.  They  are  more  heard  than  feen  :  xviii. 
and  their  noife  reiembles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When 
they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and 
withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The 
precipitation  with  which  they  peck  ir,  betrays,  as 
it  is  laid,  the  rage  with  which  they  are  animated. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of 
flowers  may  be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the 
fury  of  the  humming  birds.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  reientment  is  not 
rather  an  effect  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceffarily 
deftructive  inftinct. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  in- 
fects. As  the  air  was  not  then  purified,  the  ground 
cleared,  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drain- 
ed off,  thefe  little  animals  deflroyed  without  oppo- 
fition  all  the  productions  of  nature.  None  of  them 
was  ufeful  to  mankind.     There  is  only  one  at  pre- 
fent,  which  is  the  bee  :  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  carried    on  from  the  old   to  the  new  world. 
The  favages  call  it,  the  Englifh.  fly  ;  and  it  is  only 
found  near  the  coafts.     Thefe  circumitances  an- 
nounce it  to  be  of  foreign  original.     The  bees  fly 
in  numerous  fwarms  through  the  forefts  of  the  new 
world.     Their  numbers  are  continually  increafing, 
and  their   honey,  which  is   converted    to   leveral 
ufcs,  fupplies  many  perfons  with  food. 

Vol.  V.  Y  Thu 
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BOOK      The  bee  is  not   the  only  prefent  which  Europe 

xvill.  has  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  to  America.    She 

^r~XT~J  has   enriched    her    alio  with   a  breed  of  domeftic 

The  Lng- 

tifti  Supply  animals,  for  the  favages  had  none.      America  had 

North  .  iin  •   i  -tii  c 

America  not  yet  aflociated  bealts  with  men  in  the  labours  of 
roeVvic  ani-  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans  carried  over  thi- 
ma.h.  tyiCY  jn  .tnejr  fl-jjps  fevcral  of  their  fpecies  of  do- 
meftic  animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  pro- 
digioufly  ;  but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog, 
whole  whole  merit  confiils  in  fattening  himfelf, 
have  left  much  of  that  ftrength  and  fize  which 
they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  they 
were  brought.  The  oxen,  horfes  and  fheep  have 
degenerated  in  the  northern  colonies  of  England, 
though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been 
chofen  with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  air  and  the  foil  which  has  prevented  the 
fuccefs  of  their  tranfplantation.  Thefe  animals, 
as  well  as  the  men,  were  at  firil  attacked  by  epi- 
demical disorders.  If  the  contagion  did  not,  as  in 
the  men,  affecl  the  principles  of  generation  in 
them,  feveral  fpecies  of  them  at  leail  were  with 
much  difficulty  reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
fhort  of  the  lad ;  and  as  it  happens  to  American 
plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  continually  de- 
generated in  America.  Such  is  the  law  of  cli- 
mates, which  wills  every  people,  every  animal 
and  vegetable  fpecies  to  grow  and  fiourifh  in  its 
native  foil.     The  love  of  their  native  foil  feems  an 

ordinance 
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ordinance  of  nature   prefcribeJ  to  all  beings,  like  £  o  o  K 
the  defire  of  prefer ving  their  exigence,  xviii. 

Yet  there    are    certain  correfpondences  of  cli-  ^T^OZ 

*  XvUI  U  U  -  all 

mace,  which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rultg|ai?  is. 

1  carried  in- 

againfl  tranfporting  animals  and  plants.  Whe©  to  North 
the  Englifh  rlrft  landed  on  the  North-  American  bJthe  * 
continent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe  de-En8llfll' 
folate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  fmall  quantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of 
corn,  unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 
only  one  known  in  the  new  world.  I  he  culture 
of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  lavages  con- 
tented themfelves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making 
a  few  holes  in  the  ground  with  a  (lick,  and  throw- 
ing into  each  of  them  a  (ingle  grain,  which  pro- 
duced two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred. 
The  method  of  preparing  it  for  food  was  net  more 
complicated.  They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or 
flone  mortar,  and  made  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they 
baked  under  embers.  They  often  ate  it  boiled  or 
toafted  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Tts  leaves 
are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  ;  a  cirenmftance  of 
great  moment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows. 
A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil  agrees  bed  with  this 
plant.  The  {qq<\  may  be  frozen  in  "the  fprirxg  two 
or  three  times  without  impairing  the  harvefr.  In 
fhort  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  lead  injured 
by  the  excels  of  drought  or  moifture. 

These  cauits,  which  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Eng- 

Y  2  lift* 
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boo  ic  lifh  to  preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  feu 
xviii.  elements*  They  fold  it  to  Portugal,  to  South 
***  f^  America,  and  the  fugar  iflands,  and  had  fufficienr. 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not,  however,  ne- 
glect to  enrich  their  plantations  with  European 
grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  per- 
fectly as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfluitj 
of  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  an<jl 
the  clearing  of  their  forefts,  the  colonifts  formed  a. 
trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and  mod  populous 
provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country;  rinding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with 
Sovih  America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon 
become  her  rivals  even  in  Europe  at  all  the  mar- 
kets for  fait  and  corn,  endeavoured  to  divert  their 
induftry  to  objects  that  might  be  more  ufeful  to 
her.  She  wanted  neither  motives  nor  means  to 
bring  about  this  pur  pole,  and  had  foon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  Eng-      -j-HE  g-reateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Ens:- 

hfh  find  .  , 

the  neceffi- lifla  wanted  for  their  fleet,  tiled  to  be  furnifhed  by 

ty  ot  hav-     -        ,  r        n  r      \\-     i 

ing  their    Sweden.     In  1703,  tnat  itate   was   lo   blind  to  its 

fremAme- true  inteT£ft>  as  t0   lav  tnis  important  branch  of 
lica-  commerce   under  the  reftrictions  of  an  exclufive 

patent.  The  firft  effect  of  this  monopoly  was  a 
iudden  ana  unnatural  increafe  of  price.  England 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  impor- 
tation of  all  forts  of  naval  (lores  which  North 
America  could  furnifh. 

These 
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These    rewards  did   not    immediately  produce  bo  o  K 
the  effect  that  was  expected  from  them.    A  bloody   xvm. 
war,  raging  in   each   of  the   four  quarters  of  the '      ^      ' 
world,  prevented    both    the   mother  country    and 
the  colonies  from  savins;  to  this  beginning   revolu- 
tion  in  commerce  the  attention   which   it  merited. 

The  modern  nations,  whofe  intereft  were  united, 
taking  this  inaction,  which  was  only  occafioned 
by  the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of 
inability,  thought  they  might  without  danger  lay 
t\rery  restrictive  claufe  upon  the  exportation  of 
marine  ftores,  that  could  contribute  to  enhance 
the  price  of  them.  For  this  end  they  entered  into 
mutual  engagements  which  were  made  public  in 
1718,  a  time,  when  all  the  maritime  powers  Hill 
felt  the  effects  of  a  war,  that  had  continued  four- 
teen years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  conven- 
tion. She  difpatchedto  America  men  of  fufficient 
ability  to  convince  the  inhabitants  how  necelTary 
it  was  for  them  to  affift  the  views  of  the  mother 
country  ;  and  of  fufficient  experience  to  direct 
their  firft  attempts  towards  great  objects,  without 
making  them  pals  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited  with 
difficulty.  In  a  very  fhort  time  fuch  quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards  and  malts  were 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that 
fhe  was  enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around 
bcr, 

Y  3  This 
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Book      This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifh  govern- 
xviii.    ment.     The   cheapness   of  the  commodities -fur- 
niihed  by   the  colonies,    in    companion    of  thofe 
which  were   brought  from  the   Baltic,  gave  them 
an  advantage,  which   feemed   to   infure  a  conflant 
preference.     Upon    this    the    miniflry   concluded 
that  the  bounties  might  be  withdrawn.     But  they 
had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference 
of  freight,  which  was  entirely   in  favour  of  their 
rivals.     A    total    flop   enfued    in    this   branch  of 
trade,  and  made  them  fenlible  of  their  error.     In 
1729,  they   revived   the  bounties  j  which  though 
they  were   not  laid   fo  high  as  formerly,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  to  the  vent  of  American  (lores  the 
greatefl  fuperiority  at  lead   in  England,  over  thofe 
of  the  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conflicted  the  prin- 
cipal   riches  ot    the   colonies,  had  hitherto   been 
overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.    The  produce    of  them   had    long   been  ex* 
ported  by  the  Engiilh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
different  markets  in   the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
was  bought  up  for  building  and  other  ufes.     As 
thefe  traders  did  not   take  in   return  merchandife 
fufiicient  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 
practice    with   the    Hamburghers,    and   even  the 
Dutch  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of 
the  moil  fertile  climates  of  Europe.     This  double 
trade  of  export  and  carrying   the   merchandife  of    . 
other  rations  had  confiderably  augmented  the  Bri- 
tifh navy.     The  parliament,  being  informed  of 

this 
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this  advantage,  in  [he  year  1722,  immediately  ex-  b  o  o  K 
emp.ted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from  all  thofe  xviii. 
duties  of  importation,  which  R'ujfiari,  Swedish  and*  ^~^ 
Danifli  timber  are  fuhjec~t  to.  This  firft  favour 
was  followed  by  a  bounry,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpecies  of  wood 
in  general,  was  principally  calculated  for  thofe, 
which  are  employed  in  fhip-building.  An  advan- 
tage, io  confiderable  in  itfelf  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  *,  if  the  colonies  had  built  among 
themfelves  veffels  proper  for  tranfporting  cargoes 
of  fuch  weight  -,  if  they  had  made  dock  yards, 
from  which  they  might  have  furnifhed  complete 
freights  ♦,  and  finally,  if  they  had  abolifned  the 
cuftom  of  burning  in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which 
had  fallen  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  abfurd 
practice  deflroys  all  the  young  trees,  that  are  be- 
ginning   in  that    feafon  to  fhoot  out ;  and   leaves 

DO  * 

only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe. 
It  is  notorious,  that  vefTels  conftrucled  in  Ame- 
rica, or  with  American  materials,  Jail  but  a  very 
fhort  time.  This  inconvenience  may  arife  from 
feveral  caufes  \  but  that,  which  has  juft  been 
mentioned,  merits  the  greater  attention,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  remedied.  Befides  timber  and  mafts  for 
(hips,  America  is  capable  of  furnifhing  likewife 
fails  and  rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  a  victorious  prince  become 
infected  with  a  fpirit  of  bigotry,  carried  their  na- 

Y  4  tional 
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3i  o  o  Ktional  induftry    into   all  the  countries  of  his  ene- 
xviil.  mies,  and  taught  England  the  value  of  two  corn- 
i*__ v      'modities  of  the  utmofl:   importance  to  a  maritime 
power.  Both  flax  and   hemp   were  cultivated  with 
ibme  fuccefs    in   Scotland  and    Ireland.     Yet  the 
manufactures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
•with  both  from  Ruffia.     To  put  a   (top  to  this  fo- 
reign   importation,    it    was    propofed  to  grant  a 
bounty    to    North-America  of    135   livres*,    for 
every  ton   of  thefe  articles.     But  habit,  which  is 
averfe  from  every  thing  that  is  new,  however  ufe- 
ful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firft  from  being  slU 
lured  by  this   bait.     They   are  fince  reconciled  to 
this   bounty  ;  and   the  produce  of  their  flax  and 
hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  considerable  part 
of  45,occ,coo  -f   of  livres,  which   went  annually 
out  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
linens.     It  may,   perhaps,  in  time  be  improved  fo 
far  as  to  fupply  the  whole  demand    of  the  king- 
dom, and  even  to  fupplant  other  nations  in  all  the 
markets,     A   foil  entirely  frefh,  which  cofts  no- 
thing, does  not  ftand  in  need  of  manure,  is  inters 
felled  by  navigable  rivers,  and   may  be  cultivated 
by    flaves,  affords  ground    for  immenfe  expedi- 
tions.    To  the  timber  and   canvas   requifite  for 
ihipping  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.     The   northern 
parts  of  America  furniih  this   commodity  which 
ailifts  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver  that  flow  fo 
abundantlv  in  the  fouthern. 
England        This  moil  ferviceable  of  metals,  fo  necefTary  to 
g-ef^ron     mankind,  was   unknown    to   the   Americans,  till 
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the  Europeans  taught  them    the  mod  fatal  ufe  of  B  o  o  k 
it,  that  of  making  weapons.     The  Englifh.  them-   xviii, 
f. Ives  long  neglected  the   iron   mines,  which  na-  v  "*>*     ' 
tnre  had  lavifhed  on    the  continent,  where  they 
were  fettled.     That  channel  of  wealth  had  been 
diverted    from    the    mother    country    by    being 
clogged   with  enormous  duties.     The  proprietors 
of  the  national  mines,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the 
coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the  working  of 
them,  had  procured  impofts  to  be   laid  on  them 
that  amounted   to  a  prohibition.     By  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  pub- 
lic good   had  ftifled   a  competition,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  interefts.     At  length   the 
government   took   the   firft   ftep  towards   a  right 
conduct.    The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was   granted,  duty  free ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbidden  to   be  carried  to 
any   other  ports,  or  even  more  than  ten  miles  in- 
land.    This    whimfical   reftriclion    continued    till 
1757.     At  that  time  the  general  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple called  upon  the  parliament  to  repeal   an    ordi- 
nance fo  manifeftiy  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
public  utility,  and  to  extend  to  the   whole  king- 
dom a  privilege  which  had  been  granted   exclu- 
sively to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  mere  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppo- 
fition.  Combinations  of  interefled  individuals 
were  formed  to  reprefent,  that  the  hundred  and 
nine  forges  worked   in    England,  not  reckoning 

thofe 
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book  thoie   of    Scotland,    produced    annually   eighteen 
xviii.  thouiand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a  great  num- 

*"""> — '  ber  of  able  workmen  j  that  the  mines,  which  were 
inexhauftible,  would  have  -fupplied  a  much  greater 
quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfion  pre- 
vailed that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be 
taken  off;  that  the  iron  works  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land confumed  annually  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thoufand  cords  of  underwood,  and  that  thofe 
woods  furnifhed  moreover  bark  for  the  tanneries 
and  materials  for  ihip-building ;  and  that  the 
American  iron,  not  being  proper  for  ftee],  for 
making  (harp  inftruments,  or  many  of  the  utenfils 
of  navigation,  would  contribute  very  little  to  lei- 
fen  the  importation  from  abroad,  and  would  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  putting  a  flop  to  the 
forges  of  Great  Britain. 

These  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
with  the  parliament,  who  law  clearly  that  unlefs 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  lef- 
fened,  the  nation  would  foon  lole  the  numberlefs 
manufactures  of  iron  and  ileel,  by  which  it  had  fo 
long  been  enriched  ;  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  loft  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  other 
nations  were  making  in  theie  works.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  of  iron 
from  America  fnould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of 
England.  This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied 
with  an  acl  of  juftice.  The  proprietors  of  cop- 
pices were  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  the  eighth  forbid- 
den to  dear  their  lands :  hut  the  parliament  took 

off 
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off  this   prohibition*  and  left   them   at  liberty  to  B  o  o  K 

mak    uie    oi  their   eftates   as   they    mould    think   xviu. 

> w — ' 

proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
ufed  CO  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden 
ar.d  Ruflia  ten  millions  of  livres  *  for  the  iron  fhe 
purchased  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly  lef- 
fened,  and  will  ftill  decreafe.  The  ore  is  found 
in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and  is  fo  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ground,  that  the  Engliih  do  not 
defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnifh  Por- 
tugal, Turky,  Africa,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  every 
country  in  the  world  with  which  they  have  any 
commercial  connections. 

Perhaps,  the  Englilh  may  be  too  fanguinc  in 
their  reprefentationsof  the  advantages  they  expect 
from  fo  many  articles  of  importance  to  their  navy. 
But  it  is  fufncient  for  them,  if  by  the  affiftance  of 
their  colonies  they  can  free  themfelves  from  that 
dependence  in  which  the  northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  hitherto  kept  them,  with  regard  to  the 
equipment  cf  their  fleets.     Formerly  their  enter- 
priies  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  lead  inter- 
rupted   by    a    refufal  of  the    necefTary    materials. 
From    this  time   nothing  will   be  able   to  check 
their   natural  ardour  for  the  empire   of  the  fea, 
which  alone  can  infure  to  them  the  empire  of  the 
^w  world.      ^  £g? 

After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob-vc*rsto 

,  .     D    •  r,.  ,  procure 

Jed,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fupe-  wine  and 

filk  from 

nor  North 

America, 
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Boo  icrior  to  that  of  every  other  nation  •,  England  has 
xviii.  adopted  every  meafure,  that  can  contribute  to  her 
enjoyment  of  a  fpecies  of  conqueft  me  has  made 
in  America,  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of  her  arms 
as  by  her  induftry.  By  bounties  judicioufly  be- 
flowed,  fhe  has  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  an- 
nually from  that  country  twenty  million  weight  of 
pot-allies.  The  greater!  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco.  In 
proportion  as  the  fettlements,  from  their  natural 
tendency,  ftretched  further  towards  the  fouth, 
frefh  projects  and  enterprifes  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil  fuggefted  themfelves.  In  the  temperate 
and  in  the  hot  climates,  the  feveral  productions 
were  expected  which  necefiarily  reward  the  labours 
of  the  cultivator.  Wine  was  the  only  article  that 
ieemedto  be  wanting  in  the  new  hemifphere  •,  and 
the  Englifh,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were 
eager  to  produce  fome  in  America. 

Upcn  that  imrnenfe  continent  the  Englifh  are 
in  pofTefllon  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of 
wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  co- 
lour, fize  and  quantity,  but  all  of  a  four  and  dis- 
agreeable flavour.  It  was  fuppofed  that  good  ma- 
nagement would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfect 
tion,  which  unaflifted  nature  had  denied  them  5 
and  French  vine-dreffers  were  invited  into  a  coun^ 
try,  where  neither  public  nor  private  impofitions 
took  away  their  inclination  to  labour  by  depriving 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated 
experiments  they  made   both  with   American  and 

European. 
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European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuccefsful.  b  o  o  it 
The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  watery,  too  weak,  xviii. 
and  almoft  impofTible  to  be  preferved  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. The  country  was  too  full  of  woods,  which 
attract  and  confine  the  moift  and  hot  vapours  *5 
the  fealbns  were  too  unfettled,  and  the  infects  too 
numerous  near  the  forefis  to  fuffer  a  production  to 
grow  up  and  profper,  of  which  the  Englifh  and 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  not  are  fo  ambitious. 
The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  though  it  will  be 
long  firft,  when  their  colonies  will  furnifh  them 
with  a  liquor,  which  they  envy  and  purchafe  from 
France,  repining  inwardly  that  they  arc  obliged  to 
contribute  towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  they 
are  anxious  to  ruin.  This2  difpofition  is  cruel. 
England  has  other  more  gentFe-  and  more  honour- 
able means  of  attaining  that  profperity  fhe  is  am- 
bitious of.  Her  emulation  may  be  better  and 
more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cultivated 
in  each  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the  elobe  ;  this  is 
filk!  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes 
mankind  with  the  leaves  of  frees  digefted  in  its 
entrails :  filk !  that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and 
of  art. 

A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annually 
exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of 
this  rich  production  ;  which  gave  rife  about  thirty 
years  ago  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  filk  from  Caro- 
lina ♦,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  mulberry  trees  feemed  favourable  to 
the  project.  Some  attempts  made  by  the  govern- 
ment* 
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BOOK  ment  to  attract   fome  Switzers    into    the   colony, 
XVIII.  were  more   fuccdsful  than   could   have    been   ex- 
pected.    Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  trade 
has  not   been   anfwerable  to  fo  promising  a  begin- 
ning.    The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  negro  men,  fiom 
whom  they   received   an  immediate    and    certain 
profit,  neglected   to  have  women,  who  with  their 
children    might    have    been   employed   in    bring-, 
ing  up  filk-worms,  an  occupation  fuitable   to  the 
weaknefs  of  that   fex,  and   to  the   tendered  age. 
But  it   ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that   men 
coming  from  another  hemifphere  into   a  rude  un- 
cultivated country,  would  apply  their   firft  care  to 
the  cultivation  of  fcfculent  plants,  breeding   cat- 
tle, and  the  toils  of  immediate  neceiTity.     This  is 
the  natural  and  conftant   proceeding  of  well-go- 
verned  itates.     From    agriculture,    which    is   the 
fource    of   population,    they   rife   to  the    arts   of 
luxury  -,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nouriih  commerce 
which   is    the  child     of    induftry   and   parent   of 
wealth.     The  time  is,  perhaps,  come,  when    the 
Englifh   may  employ  whole  colonies  in  the  culti- 
vation  of  (ilk.     This  is,  at  lead,  the  national  opi- 
nion.    On  the  1 8  th  of  April  1 769,  the  parliament 
granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,   for  feven  years 
on  all    raw  filks  imported  from   the  colonies;  a 
bounty  of  20  per  cent,  for  feven  years  following, 
and  for   feven  years  after  that  a  bounty  of  15  per 
cent.     If  this  encouragement  produces  fuch   im- 
provements as'may  reafonably  be  expected  from 
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it,  the  next  ftep  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultiva-  book 
tion  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which   feem  parti-  xvm. 
larly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Eng.  *      *      ' 
li(h    colonies.     There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich 
productions   either  in   Europe  or  Afia,  but  what 
may  be  tranfplanted  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs  en 
the  vafl  continent  of  North    America,  as  foon  as 
population  fhall  have  provided  hands  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and   fertility  of  fo  rich  a  territory. 
The  great  object  of  the  mother  country  at  prefent 
is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  firft  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  defert  and  wftfcwtat 

r  '  r~>        i- n  ill  kind    of 

lavage   region  were  iingliihmen,    who   had   been  men  Eng- 
perfecuted  at  home  for  their   civil  and   religious  p^  S" 
opinions.  ^onh  A" 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firfc  emigra-  colonies, 
tion  would  be  attended  with  important  confequen- 
ces.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  civil  wars  or  revolutions  can  incline  thofe 
among  them,  who  have  any  property,  character, 
or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  country  : 
for  which  reafon,  the  re-edablifnment  of  public 
tranquility  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put  an  infur- 
mountable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  culti- 
vation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Engliih,  though  natu- 
rally active,  ambitious  and  enterprifing,  were  ill- 
adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  clearing  the  grounds, 
Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life,  eafe  and  many  conve. 
niences,  nothing  but  the  enthufiafm  cf  religion  or 

politics 
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book  policies  could  fupport  them  under  the  labours,  mi- 
xviii.  feries,  wants  and  calamities   infeparble  from  new 

^^"""v — '  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  Eng- 
land might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, fhe  ought  not  to  have  wilhed  to  do  it. 
Without  doubt,  the  founding  of  colonies,  render- 
ing them  flourifhing,  and  enriching  herfelf  with 
their  productions^  was  an  advantageous  profpect 
to  her;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of   her  own  population. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic 
fpirit,  that  prevailed  in  moil  countries  in  Europe, 
forced  numberleis  victims  to  take  refuge  in  an  un- 
cultivated  tract,  which,  in  its  ltate  of  defolation, 
feemed  to  implore  that  affiftance  for  itfelf  which  it 
offered  to  the  unfortunate.     Thefe  men,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in   crofting  the 
feas,  abandoned  all  the   hopes  of  return,  and   at- 
tached  themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded   them  an  afylum  and  an 
eafy  quiet  fubfiftence.     Their  good   fortune  could 
not  remain  for  ever  unknown.    Multitudes  flocked 
from   different  parts  to  partake  of   it.     Nor  has 
this  eagernefs   abated,    particularly    in    Germany, 
where  nature  produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either 
of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.     It  will 
even  increafe.     The  advantage  granted   to   emi- 
grants,  throughout  the  Britifh.  dominions,  of  be- 
ing  naturalized   by  a  rendence  of  feven   years  in 
the  colonies,  fufficiently   warrants  this  prediction. 

While 
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While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroyingg  o  o  K 
population    in  Europe,  Englifh    America  was  be-    xviii. 
ginning   to  be  peopled  with  three  fens  of  inhabi- 
tants.    The   firft  ciafs   confifts  of  freemen.     It  is 
the  moil  numerous  5  but  hitherto  it  has  vifibly  de- 
generated.    The   Creoles   in  genera],  though  ha- 
bituated to  the  climate  from  their  cradle,  are   not 
fo  robuft  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  fo  powerful  in  war 
as    the  Europeans  j  either   becaufe  they  have  not 
the  improvements  of  education,  cr  are  foftened  by 
nature.     In   that  foreign  clime  the    mind  is  ener- 
vated as  well  as  the  body  :  endued  with  a  quick- 
nefs  and  early  penetration,  it  hath  a  ready  concep- 
tion, but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed  to  con- 
tinued thought.     It  mull  be  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
ment  to  find  that  America  has  not  produced  one 
good  poet,  able  mathematician,  or  manor  genius 
in  any  fingle  art  or  fcience.     The  Americans  pof- 
fefs  in  general  a  r^adinefs  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  every  art  or  fcience,  but  not  one  mews  any 
fuperior   talent  for  any  one  in  parcicular.     More 
early  advanced,  and  arriving  at  a  flate  of  maturity 
fooner  than  we  do,  they  are  much  behind  us  in  the 
latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  population 
is  not  very  numerous,  in  comparifon  of  that  of  all 
Europe  together-,  that  they  want  aids,  matters* 
models,  inftruments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and. 
fciences  5  that  education  is  too  neglected,  or  too 
little  improved.  But  we  may  obferve,  that  in  pro- 
portion, we  fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good 
Vol.  V.  Z  birth. 
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Book  birth,  of  an  eafy,  competent  fortune,  with  a  great- 
xviii.  er  fhare  of  leifure  and  of  other  means  of  improv- 
J  ing  their  natural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope, where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up 
youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  un- 
folding of  reafon  and  genius.  Is  it  poflible  that 
although  the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  every- 
one of  them  good  fenfe,  or,  at  lead,  the  majority 
of  them,  yet  not  one  fhould  have  arifen  to  any 
great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  flighted  purfuit  -9 
and  that  among  fuch  as  have  (laid  in  their  country 
no  one  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  confirmed  fu- 
periority  in  thofe  talents  which  lead  to  fame  ?  Has 
nature  then  punifhed  them  for  having  crcffed  the 
ocean  ?  Are  they  a  race  of  people  for  ever  dege- 
rated  by  tranfplanting,  by  growth  and  by  mix- 
ture ?  Will  not  time  be  able  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  nature  of  their  climate  ?  Let  us  beware  to 
judge  of  future  events,  before  we  have  the  expe- 
rience of  feveral  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till 
education  has  corrected  the  infurmountable  ten- 
dency of  the  climate  towards  the  enervating  plea- 
fures  of-  luxury  and  fenfuality.  Perhaps,  we  fhall 
then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to  genius,  and 
the  arts  that  give  binh  to  peace  and  fociety.  Anew 
Olympus,  an  Arcadia^  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece 
will  produce,  perhaps,  on  t\\Q  continent,  or  in  the 
Archipelago  that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,  a 
Theocritus,  and  efpecially  an  Anacreon.  Per- 
haps, another  Newton  is  to  arife  in  New  Britain. 
From  Englifh  America  without  doubt  will  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed   the  fir  ft  rays  of  the  fciences,  if  they  are  at  b  o  o  k 
length  to  break  through  a  fky  fo  long  obfcured  with   xvm. 
clouds.    By  a  Angular  contract  with  the  old  world, v      ' — ' 
in  which  the  arts  have  pafled  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards the  north,  we   mall  find  that  in  the   new 
world,  the   north  ferves  to  enlighten  the  fouthern 
parts.     Let    the  Englifh  clear  the  ground,  purify 
the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and  a 
new  univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands  for   the 
glory  and  happinefs  of  mankind.     But  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  mould  take  Heps  conformable  to  this 
noble  defign,  and   aim    by  juftice   and   laudable 
means  to  form  a  fet  of  people  lit  for  the  creation 
of  a   new  world.     This   is   what  they  have  not 
done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonlfts  was  formerly 
compofed  of  malefactors  which  the  mother  country 
iranfported  after  condemnation  to  America,  and 
who  were  bound  to  a  fervitude  of  feven  or  four- 
teen years  to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed 
them  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes,  have 
at  length  been  univerfally  neglected. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perform, 
whom  the  impofiibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  new  world.  Having  embarked 
without  being  able  to  pay  for  their  paffage,  thefe 
wretched  men  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain, 
who  fells  them  to  whom  he  pleafes, 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time*,  but   it   can  never  exceed  eight  years.     If 

Z  2  among 
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book  among  the'fe  emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not 
XVlii,  of  age,  their  fervitude  lads  till  the  arrive  at  that 
period,  which  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys, 
and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contracted  for  have  a 
right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their 
matter,  who  fets  what  price  he  choofes  on  his  con* 
fent.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  away,  and  is  re- 
taken, he  is  to  fervea  week  for  each  day's  abfence, 
a  month  for  everv  week,  and  fix  months  for  one. 
The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  proper  to  re- 
ceive again  one  who  has  deierted  from  his  fervice, 
may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  the  firft  contract.  Befides  neither 
the  fervice,  nor  the  fale  carry  any  ignominy  with 
it.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the  contracted 
perfon  enjoys  ail  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  With 
his  freedom,  he  receives  from  the  mailer  whom  he 
has  ferved,  either  implements  fur  hufbandry,  or 
lUenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice  this 
fpecies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Grangers  who  go  over  to  America  under 
thefe  conditions,  would  never  go  on  board  a  (hip, 
if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid- 
nappers from  the  fenjs  of  Holland  fpread  them- 
felves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the  can- 
tens  of  Germany,  which  are  the  bell  peopled  or 
lead  happy.  There,  they  fee  forth  with  raptures' 
the  delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes 
eafily  acquired  in  that  country.  Simple  men,,  re- 
duced 
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duced  by  thefe  magnificent  promifes,  blindly  fol-  Book 
low  thefe  infamous  brokers  engaged  in  this  fcanda-  xvm. 
lous  commerce,  who  deliver  them  over  to  factors 
at  Amfterdam  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe,  either  in 
pay  with  the  Britifh  government,  or  with  compa- 
nies who  have  undertaken  to  flock  the  colonies 
with  inhabitants,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  this  fervice.  Whole  families  are  fold 
without  their  knowledge  to  mafrers  at  a  diftance, 
who  impofe  the  harder  conditions  upon  them,  as 
hunger  and  neceflicy  do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to 
give  a  refufal.  The  Englifhform  their  fupplies  of 
men  for  hufbandry,  as  princes  do  for  war  -9  for  a 
purpole  indeed  more  ufeful  and  more  humane, 
but  by  the  fame  artifices.  The  deception  is  per- 
petually carried  en  in  Europe,  by  carefully  fup- 
prefiing  all  correspondence  with  America,  which 
might  unveil  a  myftery  of  impofture  and  iniquity, 
too  well  difguifed  by  the  intereftcd  principles 
which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But  in  fhort  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes, 
if  there  were  fewer  victims.  It  is  the  oppreflion 
of  government  which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas 
of  fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. Men,  unfortunate  in  their  private  affairs, 
vagabonds  or  contemptible  at  home,  have  nothing 
worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  eafily  embrace 
the  profpe<5t  of  a  better  lot.  The  means  madeufe 
of  to  retain  them  in  a  country  where  chance  has 
given  them  birth,  are  only  calculated  to  excite  in 
them  a  defire  to  quit  it.     It  is  vainly  fuppofed  that 

Z  3  they 
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Book  they  are  to  be  confined  by  prohibitions,  menaces, 
xviii.  and. punifhments :  thefe  do  but  exafperate  them, 
and  drive  them  to  defertion  by  the  very  forbidding 
of  it.     They  mould  be  attached  by  milder  means, 
and  by  future  expectations  •,  whereas   they  are  im- 
priibned,  and  bound  :  man,  born  free,  is  retrain- 
ed from  attempting   to   exift   in   regions,  where 
heaven  and  earth  offer  him    an   afylum.     It  has 
been  thought  better  to  ftifle  him  in  his  cradle  than 
to  let  him  feek  for  his  fubfiftence  in  fome  favour- 
able  climate.     It  is  not  judged   proper  even  to 
leave  him  the  choice  of  his  burial-place. — Tyrants 
in  policy  !  thefe  are  the  effects  of  your  laws  !  Peo- 
ple, where  then  are  your  rights  ? 

Is  it  then  become  neceflfary  to  lay  open  to  the 
nations  the  fchemes  that  are  formed  againft  their 
liberty  ?  Mull  they  be  told,  that  by  a  confpiracy  - 
of  the  mod  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have 
lately  entered  into  an  agreement,  which  muft  de- 
prive even  defpair  itfelf  of  every  refource  ?  For 
thefe  two  centuries  part,  all  the  princes  of  Europe 
have  been  fabricating  in  the  fecret  recefTes  of  the 
cabinet  that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the 
people  are  enccmpaffed  on  every  fide.     At  every 
negotiation  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo 
artificially  contrived.     Wars  tended  not  to  make 
ftates  more  extenfive,  but  fubjects  more  fubmif- 
five,  by    gradually   fubftituting    military  govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
laws  and  morality.     The  feveral  fovereigns  have 
all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  tyran- 
ny 
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ny  by  theie  conquefts,  or  by  their  lofTes.     When  book 
they    were  victorious,  they    reigned   by   their  ar-    xviii. 
mies  ;  when   humbled    by   defeat,  they   held  the      ~v~" 
command  by  the  mife.ry  of  their  pufillanimous  iub- 
jects ;  if  they  were  either  competitors  or  adverfa- 
ries  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  entered  into 
league  or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervitude 
of  their  people.     If  they  ceded  a  province,  they 
exhaufted  every  other  that  they  might  either  reco- 
ver it,  or  indemnify    themfelves  by  the  lofs.     If 
they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  af- 
fected out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and 
extortion  within.     They  borrowed  one  of  another 
by  turns  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace 
or  of  war,  that  misht  concur  fometimes  to  foment 
natural  antipathy  and  rivalmip,   fometimes  to  obli- 
terate the  char  After  of  the  nations;  as  there  had 
been  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjeel: 
the  nations  one  by  means  of  another  to  the  defpo- 
tifm  they  had  conftantly  been  preparing  for  them. 
Ye  people  who  all  groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  be 
not  blinded  with  refpect  to  your  condition ;  thofe 
who  never  entertained  any  affection  for  you,  are 
come  now  not  to  have  any  fear  for  you.     In  the 
extremity  of  wretchednefs  one  (ingle  refource  re- 
mained for  you-,  that  of  efcape  and  emigration.— 
Even  that  has  been  fhut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  re- 
(lore  to  one  another  deferters,  who  for  the  moil 
part  enlifted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a 
right  to  efcape  j  not  only  villains  who  in  reality  * 

Z  4  ought 
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Boo  K ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where  ;  but  indiffe- 
xviii.  rently  all  their  fubjeds,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
' w'—'tive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  ye  unhappy  labourers*  who  find   nei- 
ther fubfiftence   nor  woik   in  your  own  countries, 
after  they  have  been   ravaged  and  rendered  barren 
by  the  exactions  of 'finance;  thus  ye  die  where  ye 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge 
but  in  the  grave.     All  ye   artifts  and  workmen  of 
every  fpecies    harraffed   by  monopolifts,  who .  are 
refufed  the  right  of  working  at  your  own  free  dif- 
poial,  unleis  you  have  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling  :  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole  life 
in  the  work  flic p,  for   the   purpofe  of  enriching  a 
privileged    factor :    ye   whom   a    court-mourning 
leaves   for   months    together    without    bread   or 
wages ;  never  expect  to  live  out  of  a  country  where 
fokliers   and    guards    keep    you    imprifoned ;    go 
wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret.     If  ye  ven- 
ture to  complain,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed  and 
icil  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  ;  if  ye  make  your 
efcape,    ye    will    be   purfued  even  beyond  moun- 
tains and  rivers:  ye  will  be   fent   back,  or  given 
up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture-,  and  to  that 
eternal    reftraint   to    which  you   have   been  con- 
demned from  your  birth.    Do  you  likewife,  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  a  free  fpirit,  independent 
of  prejudice  and  error,  who  dare  to  think  and  talje 
like  men,  do  you  erafe  from  your  minds  every 
idea   of  truth,    nature  and    humanity.     Applaud 
every  attack  made  on  your  country  and  your  fel- 
low* 
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low- citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  filence  in  boo  K 
the  recefles  of  obfeurity  and  concealment.  All  ye  xviii. 
who  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous  dates,  where 
the  ;ondition  for  the  mutual  reftoration  of  de- 
fends has  been  entered  into  by  the  feveral  princes, 
and  fealed  by  a  treaty  ;  recollect,  the  inferi  prion 
Dante  hds  engraven  on  'he  gate  of  his  infernal  re- 
gion :-  Voi  cb*  entrate,  la/date  omai  ognl  fperanza  ; 
Tcu  who  enter  here,  leave  behind  you  every  hope. 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining  be- 
yond the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her  colo- 
nies to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer  her 
dominion  to  the  infupportable  yoke  of  their  own 
country  ?  What  occafion  has  ihe  for  that  infamous 
band  of  contracted  (laves,  feduced  and  debauched 
by  the  fhameful  means  employed  by  every  (late  to 
increaie  their  armies  ?  What  need  has  me  of  thofe 
beings  (till  more  miferable,  of  whom  (he  compofes 
the  third  clafs  of  her  American  inhabitants  ?  Yes, 
by  an  iniquity  the  more  mocking  as  it  is  appa- 
rently  the  lefs   necefifary ;    her  northern  colonies 
have  had  recourfe  to  the  traffic,  and  flavery  of  the 
negroes.     It  will  not  be  diiowned,  that  they  may 
be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill-treated,  and 
lefs  overburthened  with  toil  than  in  the  ifiands. 
The  laws  protect  them  more  effectually,  and  they 
feldom    become   the  victims  of  the  barbarity  or 
caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.     But  (till  what  mud 
be  tne  burthen  of  a  man's  life  who  is  condemned 
to  languifh  in  eternal  (lavery  ?  Some  humane  fec- 
tarics,  chriltians  who  look  for  virtues  in  the  gof- 

pel, 
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book  pel,  more  than  for  opinions,  have  often  been  de- 
xviii.  firous  of  reftoring  to  their  flaves  that  liberty  for 

*"""~^ — 'which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  compenfa" 
tion  -9  but  they  have  been  a  long  time  withheld  by 
a  law  of  the  (late,  which  directed  that  an  aflign- 
ment  of  a  fufficiency  for  fubfiftence  mould  be  made 
to  thofe  who  were  kt  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  they  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  convenient  cuft&m  of  be- 
ing waited  on  by  (laves  ;  by  the  fondnefs  they 
have  for  power,  which  they  attempt  to  juftify  by 
pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervitude  ;  and  by  the 
opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that  they  do  not 
complain  of  a  ftate,  which  is  by  time  changed 
into  nature  :  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of  felf-love, 
calculated  to  appeaie  the  clamours  of  conference. 
The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evil 
difpofitions,  or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice  •,  but 
even  among  thofe  whom  nature  feems  to  have 
formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  pof- 
fe(s  a  foul  fufficiently  difinterefted,  courageous 
and  great,  to  do  any  good  action,  if  they  mult 
facrihxe  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  ftill  the  quakers  have  lately  fet  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of 
religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of  their  afTem- 
blies,  where  every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  con- 
ceives himfelf  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy 
fpirit  •,  has  a  right  of  fpeaking  \  one  of  the  bre- 
thren, who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on 
this  cccafion,  arofe  and  faid :  "  How  long  then 

«  fhall 
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"  fhall  we  have  two  confidences,  two  meafures,  book 
"  two  fcales ;  one  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the  xviii. 
"  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equally  falfe  ?  Is  it  v  v""^ 
for  us,  brethren,  to  complain  at  this  moment, 
that  the  parliament  of  England  wifhes  to  en- 
Have  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
"  fubjects,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  ci- 
<c  tizens  ;  while  for  this  century  pad,  we  have 
"  been  calmly  acting  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keep- 
"  ing  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who 
"  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren  ?  What  have 
"  thofe  unhappy  men  done  to  us,  whom  nature 
"  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formidable, 
"  whom  our  avarice  has  fought  after  through 
"  ftorms  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the 
"  midft  of  their  burning  fands,  or  from  their  dark 
forefts  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What  crime  have 
they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  fhould  be  torn 
from  a  country  which  fed  them  without  toil, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  traniplanted  by  us  to  a 
land  where  they  perifh  under  the  labours  of  fer- 
"  vitude  ?  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family  haft 
"  Thou  then  created,  in  which  the  elder  born, 
<c  after  having  feized  on  the  property  of  their  bre. 
"  thren,  are  ftill  refolved  to  compel  them,  with 
66  (tripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of  their  veins 
"  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow  that  very  inheritance 
"  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable 
"  race,  whom  we  render  brutes  to  tyrannize  over 
<c  them  ;  in  whom  we  extinguish  every  power  of 
*l  the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bodies 

"  with 
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Book"  with  burthens  -,  in  whom  we  efface  the  image  of 
xviii.  "  God,  and  the  ftamp  of  manhood.  A  race  mu- 
4 — m — ' "  tilated  and  dishonoured  as  to  the  faculties  of 
**  mind  and  body,  throughout  its  exigence,  by 
*4  us  who  are  chiiftians  and  Englishmen  !  Eng- 
"  lifhmen,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
"  refpected  on  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  ty- 
"  rants  at  the  fame  inftant  ?  No,  brethren  !  it  is 
"  time  we  fhould  be  confident  with  ourfelves. 
"  Let  us  fet  free  thofe  miferable  victims  of  our 
*'  pride  :  let  us  reftore  the  negroes  to  that  liberty, 
cC  which  man  mould  never  take  from  man.  May 
"  all  chriftian  focieties  be  induced  by  our  example 
**  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorized  by  the  crimes 
and  plunders  of  two  centuries  !  May  men  too 
long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Heaven  their 
"  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed 
"  in  tears  of  gratitude  !  Alas  !  thefe  unhappy 
"  mortals  have  hitherto  fhed  no  tears  but  thole  of 
"  defpair  !" 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the 
fl.ives  in  Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A  revo- 
lution fo  amazing  muft  necerTarily  have  been  the 
work  of  a  people  inclined  to  toleration.  But  let 
us  not  expect  fimilar  inftances  of  heroifm  in  thofe 
countries  which  are  as  deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by 
the  vices  attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  for- 
merly been  from  ignorance.  When  a  govern- 
ment, at  once  both  prieftly  and  military,  has 
brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions  of  men, 
under  its  yoke  \  vvhen  man,  become  an  impoftor, 

has 
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has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude,  that  he  holds  book 
from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppreiTing  the  earth -9  xviil. 
there  is  no  fhadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  na-      ""**" 
tions.     Why  Ihould  they  not  take  their   revenge 
*on  the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

Not  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes,  Prefect 
which  may  amount  to  300,000  (laves,  in  1750  a  populatjon 
million  of  inhabitants  were   reckoned   in   the  Bri-1"^ 

Englilh 

tilli  provinces  of  North  America.     There  muft  be  provinces 

r  1          r  -tr  r  •      -    of  North 

at  prefent  upwards  or  two  millions;    lince  it  is  America. 
proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that  the  number 
of  people  doubles  every  15  or  16  years  in  fome  of 
thofe  provinces,  and   every    18  or  20   in   others. 
So  rapid  an  increafe  mud  have  two  fources ;  the 
firft  is  that   number  of  Irimmen,  Jews,  French- 
men, Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravians,   and  Saltz- 
burghers,  who  after  having  been  worn  out  with 
the  political  and   religious  troubles  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace 
and  quietnefs  in  thefe  diftant  climates.     The  fe- 
cond  lource  of  that  amazing  increafe  arifes  from 
the  climate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience 
has  (hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their 
numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years.     The  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Franklin  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  pliHo- 
fopher,  increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages  •,  and  that  number  increafcs 
as  the  means  of  fubfifting  a  family  are  rendered 
more  eafy.     In  a  country  where  the  means  of  fub- 

fiftence 
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BOOK  fiftence  abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a 
xvfil.  fociety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its  antiquity, 
^""v— 'the  rich  alarmed  at  the  expences  which  female 
luxury  brings  along  with  it,  engage  as  late  as  pof- 
fible  in  a  ftate,  which  it  is  difficult  to  enter  into, 
and  expenfive  to  maintain  ;  and  the  perfons,  who 
have  no  fortunes,  pais  their  days  in  a  celibacy 
which  difturbs  the  married  ftate.  The  mailers 
have  but  few  children,  the  fervants  have  none  at 
all ;  and  the  artificers  are  afraid  of  having  any. 
This  circumftance  is  fo  evident,  efpecially  in  great 
towns,  that  the  population  in  them  is  not  kept  up 
to  its  ufaal  ftandard,  and  that  we  conftantly  find 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  births* 
Happily  for  us  this  decreafe  has  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  country,  where  the  conftant  practice  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns,  gives  a 
little  more  fcope  for  population.  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the  higheft 
rate,  thofe  who  cannot  acquire  property  of  their 
own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who  are  in  pofTeflion  of  it. 
Rivalfhip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workmen, 
lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  fmailnefs  of 
their  profit  takes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope  of» 
as  well  as  the  abilities  requisite  for  increafe  by 
marriage.     Such  is  the  prefent  Mate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefen'ts  an  appearance  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  Tradts  of  land,  wafte  and 
uncultivated,  are  either  given  away,  or  may  be 
obtained  for  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  a  man  cf  the 
lead  turn  for  labour,  is  furnifhed  in  a  ftiort  time" 

with 
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with  an  extent,  which  while  it  is  fufficient  to  rear  b  00  K 
a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  posterity  for  xviii. 
a  confiderable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  ^-^v— ' 
of  the  new  world,  induced  likewife  by  the  climate, 
marry  in  greater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time 
of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where 
one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  ftate  in  Eu- 
rope, there  are  two  hundred  in  America,  and  if 
we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marriage  in  our 
climates,  we  mould  allow,  at  leaft,  eight  in  the 
new  hemifphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by 
their  produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two 
centuries,  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  will  arrive 
at  an  immenfe  degree  of  population,  unlefs  the 
mother  country  mould  contrive  forne  obltacles  to 
impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

They  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robuft  Happinefi 
men,  of  a  Itature  above  the  common  fize.     Thefe  habitants 
Creoles  are   more  lively  and  come  to   their  full  Shccio-1" 
growth  fooner  than  the  Europeans:  but  do  not"ies,of 

.  .'     North 

live  fo  long.  The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  America, 
great  plenty  of  every  thing  requifite  for  food,  by 
the  low  price  of  meat,  nfh,  grain,  game,  fruits, 
cyder,  vegetables.  Clothing  is  not  fo  eafily  pro- 
cured, that  being  dill  very  dear,  whether  it  be 
brought  from  Europe,  or  made  in  the  country. 
Manners^  are  in  the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among 
young  colonies,  and  people  given  to  cultivation, 
who  are  not  yet  polifhed  nor  corrupted  by  re- 
fusing in  great  cities.  Throughout  the  families  in 
general,  there  reigns  oeconomy,  neatnefs,  and  re- 
gularity 
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B  o  o  Kgularity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the  pafTions  of 
xviil.  indolent  opulence,  feldom  interrupt  that  happy 
tranquillity.  The  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fhould 
be,  gentle,  modeft,  companionate*  and  ufeful  % 
they  are  in  pofTefiion  of  thofe  virtues  which  per- 
petuate  the  empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  are 
en^ao-ed  in  their  fir  ft  occupations,  the  care  and 
improvement  of  their  plantations,  which  will  be 
the  fupport  of  their  pofterity.  One  general  fenti- 
ment  of  benevolence  unites  every  family.  No- 
thing contributes  to  this  union  fo  much  as  a  cer- 
es 

tain  equality  of  ftation,  a  lecurity  that  arifes 
from  property,  hope,  and  a  general  facility  of  in-, 
creafing  it  j  in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it 
ib  much  as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which 
all  men  live,  with  refpect  to  their  wants,  joined  to 
the  neceiTity  of  focial  connexions  for  the  purpofes 
of  their  pleafures.  Inftead  of  luxury,  which 
brings  mifery  in  its  train,  inftead  of  this  afflicting 
and  fhocking  contraft,  an  univerfal  eafe  wifely 
dealt  out  in  the  original  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
has  by  the  influence  of  induftry  given  rife  in  every 
bread  to  the  mutual  defire  of  plead ng  ;  a  defire, 
without  doubt,  more  fatisfa&ory  than  the  fecret 
difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  infe- 
parable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition.  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfaclion 
when  they  are  neither  in  that  (late  of  mutual  dis- 
tance which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalfhip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come 
nearer  together  and  unite  in  focieties  ;  in  fhort  it 
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is  in  the  colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  rural  life  asBOOK 
was  the  original  dedination  of  mankind,  bed  xvin. 
fuited  to  the  health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  : 
probably  they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confident 
with  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  talents, 
thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  expence 
of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprings  of  the 
foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy 
which  fo  naturally  fellow  the  difgud  arifing  from 
fenfual  enjoyment :  but  there  are  the  pleafures  of 
domeftic  life,  the  mutual  attachments  of  parent 
and  children,  and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  To 
pure  and  ib  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte  it, 
and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
enchanting  profpect  exhibited  throughout  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia, even  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  that  men  are  , 
enabled  to  continue  in  love  during  their  whole 
life  what  was  the  object  of  their  fird  affection, 
that  innocence  and  virtue,  which  never  entirely 
lofe  their  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  circumdance  wanting  to  the 
happinefs  of  Britifh  America,  it  is  that  of  form- 
ing one  entire  nation.  Families  are  there  found 
fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  origL 
nating  from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thele  colonids,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  dis- 
cernment may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother 
tongue,  the   partialities   and   the  cudoms  of  their 

Vol.  V.  A  a  own 
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book  own    country.      Separate    fchools    and   churches 
xviii.  hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  peo- 

' *      '  pie,  who  afford  them   a    place   of  refuge.     Still 

eftranged  from   this  people  by  wormip,  by  man- 
ners, and  probably,  by   their  feelings,  they   har- 
bour feeds  of  diffention  that  may  one  day  prove 
the    ruin    and    total  overthrow    of    the  colonies. 
The  only  prefervative  againft  this  difafter  depends 
entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  governments  they 
belong  to. 
What  kind      By  governments   mud  not  be  underftood  thofe 
nientls™"  ftrange  Constitutions  of  Europe,  which  are  an  ab-  . 
eftabnihtd  furcj  miXlUre  0f  facred  and  profane  laws.    Englifh 

in  the  Bri-  r  c 

tifo  colo-    America   was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit 
North        any  ecclcfiaftical    power :  being  from   the   begin- 
Amenca.   -^  inhabited   by  preibyterians,  me  rejected  with 
horror  every  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea   of 
it.     All  affairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globs 
are   determined    by   the   eeclefiaftical   courts,  arc 
here  brought  before  the  civil   magiftrate,  or   the 
national  affcmblies.     The  attempts  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Englifh  church  to  eftablifh  their 
hierarchy    in   that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithstanding  the  fupport  given  them  by 
the  mother    country  :  but  dill    they   are  equally 
concerned  in  the  administration  as  well  as  thofe  of 
other   feels.     None    but  catholics  have  been  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of   their  refufing  thofe  oaths 
which   the    public   tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 
In    this  view  American  government  has  deferved 

the 
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the  greateft  commendation  j  but  in  other  refpects,  book 
it  is  not  fo  well  combined.  xviir. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  object  re-  ■""v""" 
ferables  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  fhould  be  in  feve-ral  re- 
fpects fimilar  to  each  other.  Savage  people,  firft 
united  in  fociety,  require  as  much  as  children  to 
be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle  means,  and  fome- 
times  retrained  by  compulfion.  For  want  of  ex- 
perience, which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as  thefe 
lavages  are  incapable  of  governing  themfelves  in 
the  feveral  changes  of  things  and  the  various  con- 
cerns that  belong  to  a  rifing  fociety,  the  govern- 
ment that  conducts  them  mould  itfelf  be  enli^ht- 
ened,  and  guide  them  by  authority  to  years  o£ 
maturity.  Thus  it  is  that  barbarous  nations  are 
naturally  fubject  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  def- 
potic  power,  till  in  the  advanced  (late  of  fo- 
ciety their  interefts  teach  them  to  conduct  them- 
felves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or 
lefs  advanced  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
but  from  the  conduct  of  their  early  education,  as 
foon  as  they  become  fenfible  of  their  own  llrength, 
and  right,  require  to  be  managed  and  even  attended, 
to  by  their  governors.  A  fon  well  educated  fhould 
engage  in  no  undertaking  without  confulting  his 
father:  a  prince  on  the  contrary,  fhould  make  no 
regulations  without  confulting  his  people:  fur- 
ther, the  fon,  in  refolntions  where  he  follows  the 
advice  of  his  father,    frequently  hazards  nothing 

A  a  2  bu: 
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Boo  icbut  his  own  happinefs  ;  in  all  that  a  prince  or- 
xviii.  dains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people  is  concerned. 
The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a  nation  that  thinks 
and  fpeaks,  is  the  rule  of  the  government :  and 
the  prince  fhould  never  thwart  that  opinion  with- 
out public  reafons,  nor  oppofe  it  without  having 
firft  convinced  the  people  of  their  error.  Govern- 
ment is  to  model  all  its  forms  according  to  public 
opinion  :  this  it  is  well  known,  varies  with  man- 
ners, habits,  and  information.  So  that  one  prince 
may  without  rinding  the  leaft  refiftance  do  an  aft 
of  authority,  not  to  be  revived  by  his  fuccefibr, 
without  exciting  the  public  indignation.  From 
whence  does  this  difference  arife  ?  The  firft  can- 
not  have  thwarted  an  opinion  that  was  not  fprung 
up  in  his  time,  but  the  latter  may  have  openly 
counteracted  it  a  century  after.  The  firft,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  exprefnon,  may*,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  have  taken  a  ftep  the 
violence  of  which  he  may  have  foftened  or  made 
amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  govern-  j 
ment  ;  the  other,  (half,  perhaps,  have  increafed 
the  public  calamities  by  fuch  unjuft  acls  of  wilful 
authority,  as  may  perpetuate  its  firft  abules.  Pub- 
lic remonftrance  is  generally  the  rcfult  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment: and  becaufe  public  opinion  governs 
mankind,  kings  for  this  reafon  become  the  rulers 
of  men.  Governments  then  as  well  as  opinions 
ought  to  improve  and  advance  to  perfection.  But 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlight- 
ened 
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ened  people  ?   It  is   the  permanent  intefefl  cf  fo-Boo  k- 
ciety,  the   fafety    and    advantage   cf    the    naticn.   xvm. 
This  intereil  is  modified  by  the  turn  of  events  and  ^"~v — ' 
fuuaticns  \  public  opinion  and  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment follow  theie  feveral  modifications.    This 
is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  elta- 
blifhed  by  the  Englifh,  who  are  rational  and  free* 
throughout  North  America. 

The  government  cf  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the 
provinces  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
ity^  Virginia,  the  two  Carclinas  and  Georgia  is 
ftiled  royal ;  becaufe  the  king  of  England  is  there 
veiled  with  the  fupreme  authority.  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  form  a  lower  houfe,  as  in  the 
mother  country  :  a  leiecl  council,  approved  by 
the  king,  intended  to  fupport  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  reprefents  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
maintains  that  representation  by  the  fortune  and 
rank  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  perfons  in  the 
country,  who  are  members  cf  it.  A  governor 
convenes,  prorogues,  and  diiTolves  their  aiTem- 
blics  ;  gives  or  refufes  afTent  to  their  deliberations, 
which  receive  from  his  approbation  the  force  of 
law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are  transmitted, 
has  rejected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
proprietary  government.  When  the  Englifh  ftrfl 
fettled  in  thole  diitant  regions,  a  rapacious  and 
active  court  favourite  eafily  obtained  in  thofe 
Waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  kingdoms,  a  pro- 
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book  perty  and  authority  without  bounds.  A  bow  and 
xviii.  a  few  fkins,  the  only  homage  exacted  by  the 
crown,  purchafed  for  a  man  in  power  the  right  of 
fovereignty,  or  governing  as  he  pleafed  in  an  un- 
known country :  fuch  was  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  pre- 
sent, Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  pro- 
vinces under  this  lingular  form  of  government ;  or 
rather  this  irregular  foundation  of  fovereignty. 
Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  only  by  receiving  its  governor  from  the 
family  of  Baltimore,  whofe  nomination  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  king.  In  Penfylvania,  the  go- 
vernor named  by  the  proprietary  family,  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a  coun-r 
cil  which  gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons,  in  whom  is 
naturally   veiled  all  authority. 

A  third  form,  ftiled  by  the  Engli/h,  charter 
government,  feems  more  calculated  to  produce 
harmony  in  the  conftitution.  At  preient  this  fub- 
iifts  only  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifland  -,  but 
it  was  formerly  extended  to  all  the  provinces  in 
New-England.  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
democracy.  The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  elecc, 
and  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make  whatever 
laws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  alien t  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any 
right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to 
the  acquifition  of  Florida^  has  given  rife  to  a  form 

of 
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of  legiflation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  thesooK 
realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have  xviii. 
been  put  or  left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and 
confequently  abfolute  authority.  Without  any 
right  to  anembie  in  a  national  body,  they  receive 
immediately  from  the  court  of  London  every  or- 
der of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work 
of  the  mother  country.  We  do  not  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform  and  regular  legifla- 
tion. It  is  chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  and  of  the  founders  of  the  colonies  that 
have  produced  this  motley  variety  of  contentions. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  men,  who  are  call  by 
chance  upon  a  delert  coaft,  to  constitute  legifla- 
tion. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  mould  aim  at  the 
happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which  it  is 
to  attain  this  great  end,  depend  entirely  on  its 
natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fky 
and  the  foil,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legiflator. 
His  refources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition  mould  be  con- 
fulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  mari- 
time coaft.  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to 
agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
fluence the  lea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that  defert 
coaft.  If  the  new  colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of 
fbme  large  river  far  within  land,  a  legiflator  ought 
to  have  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the 
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Boo  K  degree  of  its  fertility,  as  well  as  to  the  connections 
xviii,  the  colony  will  have  either   at  home  or  abroad   by 
the  traffic  of  commodities  moil  conducive  to  its 
profperity. 

But  the  wifdom  of  legifiation  will  chiefly  ap- 
pear in  the  diflribution  of  property.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which  obtains  in  all  countries,  that  when  a 
colony  is  founded,  an  extent  of  land  be  given  to 
every  perfon  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
rnily  ;  more  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have 
abilities  to  make  the  neceffary  advances  towards 
improvement;  and  fome  fhould  be  referved  for 
pofierity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the 
colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  object  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubfiflence 
and  population :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely 
to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occafi- 
ons  of  war,  whether  offenfive  or  defenfive;  to  turn 
induflry  towards  thofe  objects  which  are  moil  ad- 
vantageous •,  not  to  form  connections  around  them, 
except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ilability  which  the  colony  ac- 
quires by  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
nature  of  its  reiburces  -,  to  introduce  above  all 
things  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation  which  is 
going  to  be  ellablimed,  a  fpirit  of  union  within, 
and  of  peace  without  ;  to  refer  every  inftitution  to 
a  diftant  but  fixed,  point ;  and  to  make  every  oc- 
cafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regulation 
which  alone  is  to  effect  an  increafe  of  numbers, 
and  to  give  liability  to  the  fettkment :  thefe  cir- 
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cumftances  make  no  more  than  the  (ketch  of  ale-BooK. 
gidation.  xviii. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on   the   na-  *t    vr" 
ture  of  the  climate  •,  a  large  field  for  population  is 
at  nrft  to   be  laid  open  by  facilitating  marriage, 
which  depends  upon  the  facility  of  procuring  fu.br 
fiftence.     Sanctity  of  manners  mould  be  eftabliih- 
ed  by  opinion.      In  a  barbarous  iiland,  which  is  to 
be  (locked  with  children,  no  more  would  be  ne- 
celTary  than  to  leave  the  principles  of  truth  to  un- 
fold themfelves  with  the  natural  progrtfs  of  rea- 
fon.      By  proper   precautions    againft    thole    idle 
fears,  which  proceed  from  ignorance,  the  errorsaof 
fuperftition   fhould  be  removed,  till  that  period 
when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  painons,  fortu- 
nately uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  diffipates 
every   phantom.     But   when  people,    already  ad- 
vanced in  life,  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  new  coun- 
try, the  ability  of  legiilation  confifts  in  removing 
every  injurious  opinion  or  habit,  which  may  be 
cured  or  corrected.     If  we  wifh  that  thefe   mould 
not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  we  fhould- attend 
to  the  fecond  generation  by  inftituting  a  general 
and  public  education  of  the  children.     A  prince  or 
legiflator  mould   never   found  a  colony,  without 
previoufly  fending  thither  fome  proper  pe.rfqns  for 
the  education  of  youth  ;  that  is,  fome  governors 
rather  than  teachers  :  for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them  from 
evil.     Good    education    is    ineffectual,    when    the 
people  are  already  corrupted.     The  feeds  of  mo- 
rality 
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BOOK  rainy  and  virtue,  Town  in  the  infant  ftate  of  a  ge- 
xv ill.  neration  already  vitiated,  are  annihilated  in  the  early 
ftages  of  manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the  conta- 
gion of  fuch  vices  as  have  already  become  habitual 
in  fociety.  The  beft  educated  young  men  cannot 
come  into  the  world  without  making  engagements 
and  forming  connections  which  will  wholly  influence 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  If  they 
marry,  follow  any  profeflion,  or  purfuit,  they  find 
the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted  in  every  con- 
dition \,  a  conduct  entirely  oppofite  to  their  princi- 
ples •,  example  and  difcourfe  which  difconcerts  and 
combats  their  beft  refolutions. 

But  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firft 
generation  may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the 
iucceeding  one.  The  minds  of  all  are  prepared 
for  virtue  by  labour.  The  neceflities  of  life  re- 
move all  vices  proceeding  from  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  overflowing  of  its  population  have  a 
natural  tendency  towards  the  mother  country, 
where  luxury  continually  invites  and  feduces  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  A  legiflator,  who  in- 
tends to  refine  the  constitution  and  manners  of 
a  colony,  will  meet  with  revery  affiftance  he  can 
require.  \i  he  is  only  poflefled  of  abilities  and 
virtue,  the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage 
will  fugged  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  a 
writer  can  only  mark  ou:  in  a  vague  manner,  liable 
to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypothefes  that  are  varied 
and  complicated  by  an  infinity  of  circumftances  > 
too  difficult  to  be  forefcen  and  combined. 

But 
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But  the  chief  bafis  of  a  fociety  for  cultivation  book 
or  commerce,  is  property.  It  is  the  {e^d  of  good  xvm. 
and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the  ""**  ' 
ibcial  ftate.  Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  in- 
to two  irreconcileable  parties.  The  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  men  of  property,  and  the  hirelings,  that 
is  to  fay,  matters  and  flaves,  form  two  clalfes  of 
citizens,  unfortunately  in  oppofition  to  one  an- 
other. In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed 
by  fophiftry  to  eftablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
thefe  two  ftates.  The  rich  on  all  occafions  are 
difpofed  to  obtain  a  great  deal  from  the  poor  at 
little  expence;  and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to 
fet  too  high  a  value  on  their  labour  :  while  the  rich 
man  muft  always  give  the  law  in  this  too  unequal 
bargain.  Hence  arifes  the  fyftem  of  counterpoife 
eftablifhed  in  fo  many  countries.  The  people  have 
not  wifhed  to  attack  property  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  facred,  but  they  have  made  attempts  to 
fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  tendency  to  uni- 
-verfal  power.  Thefe  counterpoifes  have  almod 
always  been  ill  applied,  as  they  were  but  a  feeble 
remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in  fociety.  It  is 
then  to  the  repartition  of  lands  that  a  legiilator 
will  turn  his  principal  attention.  The  more  wifely 
that  diftribution  mail  be  managed,  the  more  fim- 
pie,  uniform  and  exact  will  be  thofe  laws  of  the 
country  which  chiefly  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  property. 

The  Englifh  colonies  partake,  in  this   refpect, 
of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftitu- 
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BOOKtionof  the  mother  country.  As  its  prefent  go- 
xviii.  vernment  is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  fyf- 
tem  which  had  oppreffed  all  Europe,  it  ftill  re- 
tains many  ufages,  which  being  originally  nothing 
more  than  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  (till  more  fen- 
fibly  felt  by  their  contraft  with  the  liberty  which  the 
people  have  recovered.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  neceifary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many 
rights  to  the  nobility  to  thofe  which  modify,  lef- 
fen;  abrogate  or  foften  the  feudal  rights.  Hence 
ib  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  original  law  •,  fo 
many  of  interpretation  for  one  fundamental ;  fo 
many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance  with  the  old. 
Hence  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
world  a  code  fo  difTufe,  fo  perplexed  as  that  of  the 
civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The  wifeft  men  of  that 
enlightened  nation  have  often  exclaimed  againft 
this  difoider.  They  have  either  not  been  heard,  or 
the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their 
remonltrances,  have  only  fes  ved  to  increafe  the 
confufion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  co- 
lonies have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and  ill- 
digefted  code,  the  burden  of  which  oppreffed  their 
ar.ceftors  :  they  have  added  to  that  obfcure  heap 
of  materials  by  every  new  law  that  the  times, 
manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From  this 
mixture  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  mod  difficult  to 
put  in  order;  a  collection  of  contradictions  that 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately 
there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  to 
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prey  upon  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe  new  book 
fettled  climates.     The  fortune  and  influence  they   xvili. 
have  acquired  in  a  fhort  time,  have  brought  into^ — ^r~/ 
fubjection  to  their  rapaciouinefs  the  valuable  clafs 
of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in 
all  the  arts  and  labours  mod  indifpenfably  necef- 
iary  for  every  fociety  ;  but  aimed  Angularly  efTen- 
tial  to  a  riling  community.     To  the  feyere  evil  of 
chicane,  which  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  branches,  in 
order  to  feize  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  that  of 
finance,  which  deltroys  the  heaiz  and  the  root  of 
the  tree. 

In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the  The  coin 

1-  •  r«i         r  current  in 

fame  value  as  in  the  mother  country.     The   fear-  theEngiifo 
city  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one  third.     That^X* ia 
inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the  abundance AmenC3* 
of  fpecie  which  came  from  the   Spanifh  colonies  ; 
becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  tranfmit  that  into  Eng-. 
land  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandife  wanted 
from  thence.     This  was  a  gulph  that  abforbed  the 
circulation  in  the  colonies.     The  confufion  occa- 
fioned by  this  continual  export  furnifhed  a  pretence 
for  the  ufe  of  paper  currency. 

There  are  two  forts  or  it.  The  fir  ft  has  in 
view  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and 
induftry.  Every  colonift  who  has  more  ambition 
than  wealth,  obtains  from  the  province  a  paper 
credit,  provided  he  confents  to  pay  an  intereft  of 
5  per  cent,  furnifhes  a  fufficient  mortgage,  and 
agrees  to  repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital 
borrowed.  By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is  re- 
ceived 
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BOO  Kceived  without  difpute  into  the  public  treafury,  and 
xvili,  which  their  fellow-citizens  cannot  refufe,  the  bufi* 
~V~J  nefs  of  private  perfons  is  carried  on  with  greater 
difpatch  and  eafe.  The  government  itfelf  draws 
confiderabie  advantages  from  this  circulation  ;  be- 
caufe  as  it  receives  intereft  and  pays  none,  it  can 
without  the  aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  public  utility. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  the  exiftence 
©f  which  is  folely  owing  to  the  necefTities  of  go- 
vernment. The  feveral  provinces  of  America  had 
formed  projects  and  contracted  engagements  be- 
yond their  abilities.  They  thought  to  make  good  1 
the  deficiency  of  their  money  by  credit.  Taxes 
were  impofed  to  liquidate  thofe  bills  that  preffed 
for  payment  •,  but  before  the  taxes  had  produced 
that  falutary  effect,  new  wants  arofe  that  required 
frefh  loans.  The  debts  therefore  accumulated,  and 
the  taxes  were  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  them.  At 
length,  the  amount  of  the  government  bills  exceeded 
all  bounds  after  the  late  hoftilities,  during  which  the 
colonies  had  raifed  and  provided  for  25,000  men, 
and  contributed  to  all  the  expences  of  fo  long  and 
obftinate  a  war.  The  paper  thus  fell  into  the  utmoft 
difrepute,  though  it  had  been  introduced  by  the 
confent  of  the  feveral  general  affemblies,  and  each 
province  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  what  was  of 
its  own  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obierved  this 
■  confunon,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it.     They  re-  : 
gulated  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  each  colo- 
ny 
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ny  fhould  create  for  the  future,  and  as  far  as  their  book 
information  went,    proportioned  the   quantity  of  xviii. 
it  to  their  riches  and  refources.     This  regulation  '      »     * 
gave  univerfal  difguft,  and  in  the  year  1769,  it 
was  amended. 

Paper,  of  the  ufnal  figure  of  the  coin,  dill 
continues  to  pafs  in  all  kind  of  bufmefs.  Each 
piece  is  compofed  of  two  round  leaves,  glued  to 
each  other,  and  bearing  on  each  fide  the  ftamp 
that  diftinguifhes  them.  There  are  fome  of  every 
value.  In  each  province  befides  a  public  building  for 
the  making  of  them,  there  are  private  houfes  from 
whence  they  are  distributed  :  the  pieces  which  are 
much  worn  or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes, 
and  frefh  ones  received  in  exchange.  There  ne- 
ver has  been  an  ^nitance  of  the  officers  employed 
in  thefe  exchanges  having  been  guilty  of  the  lead 
fraud. 

But  this  hcnefcy  is  not  fufficient  to  infure  t\~i<i 
profperity  of  the  colonies.  Though  for  forty  years 
their  confumption  hf.s  increafed  four  times  as  much 
as  their  population,  (from  whence  it  is  apparent 
that  the  abilities  of  each  fubjedb  are  four  times 
greater  than  they  were)  yet  one  may  foretel  that 
thefe  large  eftabiifhments  will  never  rife  to  that 
degree  of  fplendour  for  which  nature  defigns 
them,  unlefs  the  reftraints  are  removed,  which 
confine  both  their  interior  induftry  and  their  fo- 
reign trade. 


The 
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BOOK  The  nrfc  colonics  that  peopled  North  America 
XVIII,.  applied  themfelves  folely  to  agriculture.  It  waj 
J v — '  not  long  before  thev  perceived  that   their  exports 

The  Eng-  &  '    r  r 

lifh  colo-  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  and 
North  A-  tney>  therefore,  found  themfelves  in  a  manner 
merica  ?-fe  compelled  to  let  up  fomerude  manufactures.    The 

fliackledin  r  L  . 

their  in-     interefU  of  the  mother  country  feemed  to  be  af- 

duftry  and  r    „      .  ,         ,  .     .  .  ...  ' 

commerce,  tected  oy  this  innovation  ;  which  wras  made  a  mat- 
ter of  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  difcuffed  with  ail 
the  attention  it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold 
enough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonics.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufmefs  of  tillage  did  not  em- 
ploy men  all  the  year,  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige 
them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
did  not  require  :  that  as  the  produce1  of  agriculture 
and  hunting;  did  not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants,  the  preventing  them  from  providing 
againil  them  by  a  new  fpecies  of  induitry,  was  in 
fa (51  reducing  them  to  the  greated  diftrefs :  in 
fhert,  that  the  prohibition  of  manufactures  only 
tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  provifions  in  a 
rifing  (late,  to  lefTcn,  or,  perhaps,  (lop  the  fale  of 
them,  and  to  deter  fuchpeilbns  as  might  intend  to 
fettle  in  it. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
controverted  :  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu- 
facture their  own  cloths  themfelves,  but  with  fuch 
reilriclions  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice  regret- 
ted, what  an  appearance  of  juftice  could  not  but 
allow.     All  communication  from  one  province  to 

another 
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•another  on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited,  book 
They  were  forbidden  under  the  heaviefr  penalties  xviu. 
to  traffic  with  each  other  for  wool  of  any  fort, 
raw,  or  manufactured.  However,  fome  manufac- 
turers of  hats  ventured  to  break  through  thefe  re- 
frrictions.  To  put  a  flop  to  what  was  termed  a 
heinous  diforderly  practice,  the  parliament  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  mean  and  cruel  expedient  of  law.  A 
workman  was  not  at  liberty  to  fet  up  for  himfelf 
till  after  feven  years  apprenticefriip ;  a  mailer  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time,  nor  to  employ  any  Have  in  his  work- 
shop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands 
the  inflru men ts  of  their  own  independence,  were 
laid  under  refrrictions  frill  more  fevere.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough  pieces 
anywhere  but  to  the  mother  country.  Without 
being  provided  with  crucibles  to  melt  if,  or  ma- 
chines to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or  anvils  to 
fafhion  it,  they  had  frill  hfs  liberty  of  converting 
it  into  (lee). 

Importation  was  fubjecled  to  flill  further  re- 
ftraints.  All  foreign  vefrels,  unlefs  in  evident  dif- 
trefs  or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or 
filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
North  America.  Even  Englifri  vefrels  are  not  ad- 
mitted there,  unlefs  they  came  immediately  from 
iome  port  of  the  country.  The  Ihips  of  the  co- 
lonies going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring  back  no  mer- 
chan'dife    but  from   the   mother  country,  except 

Vol,  V,  B  b  wine 
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Book  wine  from  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  fait 

xvi II.   for  their  Emeries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate 
in  England  :  but  important  reafons  have  deter- 
mined the  government  to  relax  and  abate  this  ex- 
treme feverity.  The  eolonifts  are  at  prefent  al- 
lowed to  carry  directly  fouth  of  Cape  Finiderre, 
grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  fait,  fifh, 
planks,  and  timber.  All  other  productions  be- 
long exclufively  to  the  mother  country.  Even 
Ireland  that  afforded  an  advantageous  vent  for 
corn,  flax,  and  pipe  itaves,  has  been  fliut  againft 
them  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  1766. 

The  parliament,  which  reprefents  the  nation, 
afTumes  the  right  of  directing  commerce  in  its 
whole  extent  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions. 
It  is  by  this  authority  it  pretends  to  regulate  the 
connections  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  to  maintain  a  communication,  an  advan- 
tageous reciprocal  re- action  between  the  fcattered 
parts  of  the  immenfe  empire.  There  mould,  in 
fact,  be  one  power  to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  de- 
termine finally  upon  the  concerns  that  may  be 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body 
that  can  afTume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  it 
ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every 
member  of  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim, 
efpecially  in  a  ftate  where  all  the  powers  are 
formed  and  directed  for  the  prefervaticn  of  na- 
tural liberty. 

Teat 
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That  principle  of  impartiality  was  unattended  book 
to,  which  alone  can  maintain  an  equal  date  of  in-  xvni. 
dependence  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free  v  v"  ^ 
government  \  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to 
vent  in  the  mother  country  all  their  productions, 
even  thofe  which  were  not  for  its  own  confump- 
tion  :  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from 
the  mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading  the 
fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  with  unne- 
cefTary  and  ruinous  charges,  has  necefTarily  lef- 
fened  their  induftry,  and  confequently  diminifhed 
their  profits ;  and  it  has  been  only  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  a  few  merchants,  or  fome  factors  at 
home,  that  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  colonies 
have  thus  been  facrified.  All  they  owed  to  Eng- 
land for  the  protection  they  received  from  her, 
was  only  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  fhe  fhould 
confume  j  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe  and  in 
the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came 
from  her  hands :  fo  far  all  fub  million  was  a  return 
of  gratitude  \  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  violence* 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  con- 
traband trade.  TranforefTion  is  the  firft  effect 
produced  by  unreasonable  laws.  In  vain  has  ic 
frequently  been  repeated  to  the  colonies,  that 
fmuggling  was-  contrary  to  the  fundamental  in- 
tertft  of  their  fettlements,  to  all  reafbri  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  exprefs    intentions   of  law,     la 

Bb  2  vain 
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Boo  Kvain  has  it  been   continually   laid  down  in  public 
xviii.  writings  that  the    fubject  who   pays  duty    is   op- 

^""""^  'preffed  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it  ;  and  that  the 
fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  difap- 
pointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing  fuch 
frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  inflicted  for  the  pu- 
mfhment  of  them.  The  voice  of  intereft,  reafon 
and  equity  has  prevailed  over  all  the  numberlefs 
clamours  and  various  attempts  of  finance.  Fo- 
reign importations  fmuggled  into  North  America, 
amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  refttained  with- 
in proper  limits,  wiil  flop  the  prohibited  engage- 
ments of  which  fo  much  complaint  has  been  made. 
Then  the  colonies  will  arrive  at  a  flate  of  affluence,, 
which  will  enable  them  to  difcharge  a  load  of  debt 
due  to  the  mother  country,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  150  millions*,  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence 
goods  to  the  amount  of  108  millions  f>  agreeable 
to  the  calculation  of  American  confumption  ftated 
by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1766.  But 
inftead  of  this  pleafing  profpeel,  which  one  would 
imagine  mud  naturally  arife  from  the  conflitution 
of  the  Englifh  government,  was  there  any  necef- 
fity  by  a  claim  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free 
people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the 
hardlhips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  diforder  snd 
diicord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a 'flame  which  it  is- 
not  fo  eafy  to  extinguifh  as  to  light  up. 

Engl  aw**? 
*  6, 562, 5 col,  f  4,725,000!. 
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England  had  jufl  emerged  from  a  war,  which  book 
may  be  called  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  xviii. 
had  been  victorious  in  all   the  feas,  and   her  con-  IT""^ ' 

1  he  mo- 

quefts  had  enlarged  her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  ther  coun- 
territory  in  the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indies.  Such  a  tempteoUa 
fadden  increafe  p/ave  her   in  the  eyes   of  all   the  eftabl!lh 

0  J  taxes  in  the 

world  a  fplendour  that  mud  inevitably  excite  envy  colonies  of 
and  admiration;  but  within  herfelf  me  was  con- America. 
tinually    obliged    to  lament    her  triumphs.    Op-  ]^ehe^ra 

preffed    with    a  load  of  debt  to  the  amount    of  "got  to  do 

1-  this? 

3,330,000,000  livres*,  that  coil  her  an  interefl  of 

111,577,490  livres-f  a  year,  fhe  was  with  difficul- 
ty able  to  fnpport  the  current  expences  of  the 
llate,  with  a  revenue  of  240,000,000  livresi; 
and  that  revenue  was  fo  far  from  increafing,  that 
it  was  not  even  certain  it  would  continue. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties 
on  houfes  and  windows  reduced  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  property ,  and  an  increafe  of  fiock  on  a 
review  of  the  finances  funk  the  value  of  the  whole. 
A  terror  had  been  (truck  even  into  luxury  itfelf 
by  taxes  laid  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and 
brandy.  Commerce  could  not  raife  any  further 
expectations,  fince  it  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
iffue,  for  the  merchandife  of  Afia,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  America,  for  fpices,  filks,  for  every  ar- 
ticle of  export  or  import,  whether  manufactured 
or  unwrought.     Heavy  duties  had  fortunately  re- 

B  b  3  fi  rained 
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BOOK  drained  the  abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors  •,  bur  that 
xviii.  was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the   public  revenue. 
To  compenfate    this  lofs,  one  of  thofe  expedients 
was  adopted    which   are    always  eafily  found,  but 
dangerous    to    chufe    from  the   articles  of  general 
confnmption,  and  abfokue  neceffity.    Duties  were 
laid  on  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  common  people, 
on    mak,     cyder,    and   beer.     Every    fpring   was 
drained  :  every  power   of    the    body  politic    had 
been  extended    to   its    utmoft  ft  retch.     Materials 
'and    workmanfhip  had   ib    prodigioufly    rilen    in 
price,    that   foreigners,     whether    rivals,    or  con- 
quered, which  before  had  not  been  able  to  fupporc 
a  competition   with  the  Engliih,  were  enabled   to 
fupplant  thefm'in  every  market,  even  in  their  own 
ports.    L  he  commercial  advantage  of  Britain  with 
every    part  of  the  world  could  not  be  valued  at 
mere    than    fifty- fix   millions    of  livres*,  and  that 
filiation   obliged  her   to  draw    from   the  balance 
35,100,000    livres   -J-,     to    pay    the    arrears    of 
1,170,000,000  livresj  wjkeh  foreigners  had  placed 
in  her  public  funds. 

The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to, 
give  the  people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be 
eafed  by  a  diminution  of  expences,  thofe  being  in- 
evitable, either  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the 
cenquefts  purchafed  by  fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and 
treafure  •,  or  to  reftrain  the  refentment  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  foured  by  the  humiliations  of 
the  late  war,  and  the  facrifices  of  the  late  peace. 

As 

*    ^rQ^OOcJ,  f    1,535,625!.  %   5^187,500^ 
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As  other  means  did  not  occur  that  might  fecure  book 
the  prefent  as  well  as  future  prosperity  of  the  na-  xviii. 
ticn,  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  in  the  colonies 
to  the  aid  of  the  mother  country,  by  making 
them  bear  a  part  of  her. burthen.  This  dtermi- 
naticn  feemed  to  be  founded  on  reafens  not  to  be 
controverted. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  focietles  and 
of  every  age,  that  the  different  members  which 
compofe  a  itate,  ought  to  contribute  towards  all 
its  expences  in  proportion  to  their  refpecYive  abi- 
lities. The  fecurity  of  the  American  provinces 
requires  that  they  mould  furnifh  fuch  a  fhare  of 
afTiftance,  as  may  enable  the  mother  country  to 
protect  them  upon  all  occafions.  It  was  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  moleftations  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to,  that  England  had  engaged  in  a  war 
which  has  multiplied  her  debts  :  they  ought  then 
to  aid  her  in  bearing  or  leffening  the  weight  of 
that  increafe  of  expence.  At  prefent,  when  they 
are  freed  from  all  apprehenfion  of  the  attempts  of 
a  formidable  adverfary,  which  has  been  fortu- 
nately removed,  can  they  without  injuftice  refufe 
their  deliverer,  when  her  neceffities  are  prefiing 
that  money  which  pure  ha  fed  their  prdervadon  ? 
Has  not  that  generous  (late,  for  a  considerable  - 
time,  granted  encouragement  to  the  improvement 
of  their  rich  productions  ?  Kas  it  not  liberally  and 
gratuitously  advanced  fums  of  money  to  thofe 
countries   whole  lands   are  yet  uncultivated  ?  Do 
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boo  Knot  fuch  benefits  deferve  to  meet  a  return  of  re- 
xviii.  lief  and  even  of  fervices  ? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Bri- 
tifh  government  that  they  had  a  right  to  eftablifh 
taxation  in  the  colonies.     They  availed  themfelves 
of  the  event  of  the  late  war  to  affert  this  claim  fo 
dangerous  to  liberty.     For  if  we  attend   to  it,  we 
(hall   find    that   war,    whether  fuccefsful   or  not, 
ferves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufurpation  of 
government  ;  as  if  the  chiefs   of  warring  nations 
rather  intended   to   reduce   their  fubjects  to  more 
confirmed   fubmifiion,  than  to  make  a   conqueft 
over   their    enemies.     The   American    provinces 
were  therefore  ordered   to  furnifh  the  troops  fent 
by  the  mother  country   for  their  fccurity   with  a 
part  of  the  neceiTaries  requifite  fovan  army.     The 
apprehenfion   of  difturbing  that  agreement  which 
is   fo  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  furrounded 
by    adverfaries   from   without,    induced   them    to 
comply  with   the  injunctions  of   the  parliament  ; 
but  with  fuch  prudence  as  not  to  fpeak  of  an  aft 
they  could  neither  reject  without  occafioning   civil 
diiTention,  nor   recognize  without  expofing  rights 
too  precious  to   be   forfeited.     New- York   alone 
ventured  to  disapprove  the  orders  fent  from  Eu- 
rope.    Though  the  tranfgrefiion  was  flight,  it  was 
puni(hed  as  a  dilbbedience  by  a  fufpenfion  of  her 
privileges. 

It  was  motl  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on 
the  liberty  of  the  colony  would  excite  the  remon- 
strances of  all  the  red.     Either  through  want  of 

attention 
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attention  or  fore  fight,  none  of  them  complained,  book 
This  filence  was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  xviii. 
or  from  voluntary  fubmifficn.     Peace,  that  fhoukT      *     ' 
leffen  taxes  every  where,  gave  birrh  in  the  year 
1764  to  that  famous  ftamp-act,  which,  by  laying 
a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the  fame  time  for- 
bad the  nfe  of  any  other  in  public  writings,  whe- 
ther judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Englifh  colonies  of  the  new  continent 
revolted  againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difcon- 
tent  manifefted  itfelf  by  fignal  acts.    They  entered 
into  an  agreement  cr  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that 
was  perhaps  confident  with  moderate  and  civilized 
people,  to  forego  all  manufactures  made  up  in  the 
mother  country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.     The  women,  whole  vveaknefs  was 
molt  to  be  feared,  were  the  firfl  to  give  up  what- 
ever   Europe    had    before    furnifhed    them    with, 
either  for  parade  or  convenience.     Animated  by 
their  example,  the  men  rejected  the  commodities 
for  which  they  were   indebted  to  the  old  world- 
In  the  northern  countries,  they  paid  as  much  for 
the  coarfe  (tufts,  made  in   the  country,  as  for  fine 
cloaths  which  were  brought  over  the  leas.     They 
engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that  their  flocks  might 
increafe,  and  in  time  be  fumcient  for  the  clothin^ 
of  all   the  colonifts.     In  the  fouthern  provinces 
where  wool  is   fcarce  and  of  an   inferior  quality, 
their  drefs  was  to  be  cotton  and  flax  furnifhed  by 
iheir  own  climate.     Agriculture  was  every  where 

neglected, 
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book  neglected,  in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify 
xvill.   themfelves  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  manufactures. 

This  kind  of  indirect  and  paflive  oppofirion, 
which  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who 
may  hereafter  be  aggrieved  by  the  undue  exerciie 
of  authority,  produced  the  defired  effect.  The 
Englifh  manufacturers  who  had  fcarce  any  other 
vent  for  their  goods  than  their  own  colonies,  fell 
into  that  Mate  of  defpondency,  which  is  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  want  of  employment :  and 
their  complaints  which  could  neither  be  ftified  nor 
concealed  by  adminiftration,  made  an  imprefiion 
which  proved  favourable  to  the  colonies.  The 
(lamp -act  was  repealed  after  a  violent  ftruggle 
that  lafted  two  years,  and  which  in  an  age  of  fa- 
naticifm,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  occafioned  a 
civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  laft 
long.  The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point 
with  the  greateit  reluctance  :  and  it  clearly  ap- 
peared they  had  not  laid  a  fide  their  pretentions, 
when  in  1767,  they  threw  the  duties  which  the 
ftamp  act  would  have  produced,  upon  all  glafs, 
lead,  tea,  colours,  pafceboard,  and  ftained  paper 
exported  from  England  to  America.  Even  the 
patriots  themfelves  who  feemed  mod  inclined  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  over 
the  colonies,  could  n@t  help  condemning  a  tax, 
which  in  its  confequences  mud  affect  the  whole 
nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  themfelves 
to  manufactures,  who  ought  to  have  been  folely 

devoted 
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devoeeu    u   the  improvement  of  lands.     The  co-  b  o  o  K 
lonills  ha.'t  not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  more   xvill. 

than  of  t:u  rirfl:  innovation.     It  has   in  vain  been  ' w — ' 

irged  that  u^vernment  had  the  power  to, impofe 
what    duties    it    thought    proper    upon    exported 
g  od>,  lo  long  as  it  did   not  deprive  the  colonies 
oi    ,nc  liberty  of  manufacturing  the  articles  fub- 
iect  to   cms   new   tax.     This  fubterfu^e  has   been 
confute  red  as  an  iniult   with    regard   to  a  people 
who   being  devoted   entirely   to  agriculture,    and 
conrined  to  trade  only  with  the  mother  country, 
could  not  procure  either  by  their  own  labour,  or 
by  their  connections  abroad,  the  necefiary  articles 
that  were  loid  them  at  fo  high  a   price.     They 
thought  when  a  tax  was  to  be  impofed,  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  nominal  diftinclion,  whether  it 
were  levied  in   Europe,   or   America ;    and   that 
their  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  commodities  they  really  wanted,  as  by  a  tax 
upon  ilampt  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to 
eonfider  as  a  neceifary  article.     Thefe  intelligent; 
people  law  that  government  was  inclined  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer 
themft-lves  to  be  the  dupes  either  of  force,  or  of 
fraud.     It  appeared   to   them   the  fureft  mark  of 
weaknefs  and   degeneracy  in   the  fubjecls  of  any 
nation,  to  overlook  all  the  artful  and  violent  mea^ 
fures  adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  en«* 
Have  them. 

The  diflike  they  have  fiiewn  to  thefe  new  urn 
pofts,  was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  being 

exorbitant. 
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boo  K  exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 

xviii.    one  livre,  S  fols  *  for  each  perfon  :  which  could 

*""*>       give  no   alarm  to   a  very  populous  community, 

whofe  public  expence  never  exceeded  the  annual 

fum  of  3,600,000  livres  -f .     , 

It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  their 
fortunes  would  be  affected  by  it :  fince  the  fecu- 
rity  they  derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by 
France  in  the  laft  war  j  the  increafe  of  their  trade 
with  the  lavages  ;  the  enlargement  of  their  whale 
and  cod  fifheries,  together  with  thofe  of  the  fhark 
and  the  feal ;  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  bay 
of  Campeachy ;  the  acquisition  of  feveral  fugar 
iQands ;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade  wich  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  :  all  thefe  advantageous  circumftances  were 
abundantly  fufticient  to  furnifli  the  fmall  propor- 
tion of  revenue  which  government  Teemed  fo 
anxious  to  raife. 

.  It  was  not  owing  to  their  concern  left  the  colo- 
nies fhould  be  drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
fpecie  which  continued  in  circulation.  The  pay 
of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  regular  troops, 
maintained  by  the  mother  country  in  North  Ame- 
rica, mult  bring  much  more  coin  into  the  country 
than  the  tax  could  carry  out  of  it. 

Neither  was  it  an  indifference  towards  the 
mother  country;  The  colonies,  far  from  being 
ungrateful,  have  demonftrated  fo  zealous  an  at- 
tachment  to  her  interests  during  the  laft  war,  that 

par- 

*  About  is.  3d.  f   157,500!. 
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parliament  had  the  equity  to  order  conliderable  book 
fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way  of  restitution,  xviii. 
or  indemnification.  *      « — ' 

Nor,  laftly,  was  it  from  ignorance  of  the  obli- 
gations that  fubjects  owe  to  government.  Had 
not  even  the  colonies  acknowledged  themfelves 
bound  to  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt,  though  they  had,  perhaps,  been 
the  occafion  of  contracting  the  greater!  part  of  it  ; 
they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the 
maintenance  of  the  African  and  American  fettle- 
ments  -,  and  to  all  the  common  expences  rela- 
tive to  their  own  prefervaticn  and  profperity,  as 
v/ell  as  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

If  the  Americans  refine  to  lend  their  alii  (lance 
to  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  would  have  been 
granted  if  afked,  was  exacted  from  them ;  and  be- 
caufe what  was  required  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
obedience,  ought  to  have  been  raifed  by  voluntary 
contribution.  Their  refufal  was  not  the  effect  of 
caprice,  but  of  jeaioufy  of  their  rights,  which 
have  been  afcertained  in  fome  judicious  writings,  i 
and  more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters, 
from  which  we  mall  borrow  the  principal  facts  we 
are  going  to  flare  on  a  fubject  which  mufl  be  in- 
terefting  to  every  nation  en  the  globe. 

During  almolt  two  centuries  that  have  pafTed 
fince  the  Engliih  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  North 
America,  their  country  has  been  harraffed  by  ex- 
penfive  and  bloody  wars  ^  thrown  into  confufion  by 

enter- 
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B  o  o  Kenrerprifing  and  turbulent  parliaments;  and  go- 
XVIII.  verned  by  a  bold  and  corrupt  miniftry,  ever  ready 

**— sr-^  to  raife  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  people.  But 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
faction,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to 
raife  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  public 
revenue  hath  on  all  hands  been  acknowledged  and 
regarded. 

This  privilege  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  rational  fociety,  was 
confirmed  by  a  folemn  compact.  The  colonies 
might  appeal  to  their  original  charters,  which  au- 
thorife  them  to  tax  themfelves  freely  and  volunta- 
rily. Thefe  acts  were,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  agreements  made  with  the  crown  ;  but  even 
fuppofing  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  authority  by 
making  conceflions  which  certainly  did  not  turn  to 
his  advantage,  long  pofTeflion  tacitly  owned  and' 
acknowledged  by  the  filence  of  parliament,  mull 
conftitute  a  legal  prefcription. 

The  American  provinces  have  dill  more  au- 
thentic claims  to  urge  in  their  favour.  They  af- 
fert,  that  a  iubject  of  England,  in  whatever  he- 
mifphere  he  refides,  is  not  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  expences  of  the  flate  without  his  own  con- 
fent,  given  either  by  hirrifelf,  or  his  representa- 
tives. It  is  in  defence  of  this  facred  right,  that 
the  nation  have  fo  often  fpilt  her  blood,  dethroned 
her  kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppofcd  number- 
lets  commotions.     Will  (lie  chufe  to  dilpute  with 

two 
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two  millions  of  her  children,  an  advantage  which  book 
has  cod  her  lb  dear,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  ible  foun-  xvin. 
dation  of  her  own  independence  ? 

It  is  urged  againft  the  colonies,  that  the  Ro- 
man catholics  refiding  in  England  are  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that  their  creates 
are  fubjected  to  a  double  tax.  The  colon ifts  afk 
in  reply,  why  the  papifts  refufe  to  cake  the  oath  of 
allegiance  required  by  the  date?  This  conduct 
makes  them  fufpected  by  government,  and  the 
jealoufy  it  excites,  authorifes  that  government  to 
treat  them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  reli. 
gion  fo  contrary  to  the  free  conflituticn  of  their 
country,  fo  favourable  to  the  inhuman  claims  or 
defpotifm,  and  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  againft 
the  rights  of  the  people  r  Why  that  blind  pre- 
ipofleflion  in  favour  of  a  church  which  is  an  enemy 
to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  penalties  which 
the  date  that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubjects 
cf  intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabitants  or 
the  new  world  would  be  puni  fried  without  having 
offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become  fubjects 
without  ceafing  to  be  Americans. 

These  faithful  colonies,  have  likewife  been  told 
with  ibme  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  fubjects  in  England  who  are  not  reprefented  ; 
becaufe  they  have  not  the  property  required  to  in- 
title  them  to  vote  at  an  election  for  members  of 
parliament.  What  ground  have  they  to  expect 
any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the 
fubjects  of  the  mother  country  ?  The  colonies,  in 

anfwer 
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BOOK  anfwer  to  this,  deny  that  they  wifli  for  fuperior  in* 
xvill.  dulgences  $  they  only  want  to  (hare  them  in  com- 
v^— v — '  mon  with  their  brethren.  In  Great  Britain  a  perfon 
who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty  {hillings  a  year,  is 
confulted  in  the  framing  of  a  tax- bill,  and  fhall 
not  the  man  who  pofiefTes  an  immenfe  tract  of  land 
in  America  have  the  fame  privilege  ?  No.  That 
which  is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from 
.  the  general  rule  of  the  mother  country  ought  not 
to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  conftitution  for 
the  colonies.  Let  the  Englifh  who  wifh  to  deprive 
the  provinces  in  America  of  the  right  of  taxing 
themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  inftead  of  being  chofen  by  them,  is 
an  hereditary  and  eftablimed  tribunal,  or  even  ar- 
bitrarily appointed  by  the  crown  5  if  this  body 
could  levy  taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without 
confulting  the  public  opinion,  and  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  would  not  the  Englifh 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  Haves  as  any 
other  nation  ?  However,  even  in  this  cafe,  five 
hundred  men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their 
fellow  fubjects,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at 
lead,  by  a  well -grounded  apprehenfion  of  the 
public  refentment,  which  purfues  the  oppreifors 
of  their  country  even  beyond  the  grave.  But  the 
cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great  council  of 
the  mother  country  would  be  irremediable.  At 
too  great  diftance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be 
oppreffed  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  com- 
plaints. 
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plaints.     Even  the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them  book 
would  be   varnimed  over  with  the  glorious  appel-xvm. 
lation  of  patriotifm.     Under  pretence  of  relieving'      v 
the  mother  country,  the  colonies  would   be  over- 
fourthened  with  impunity. 

With  this  alarming  profpect  before  them,  they  Whether 
will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing niesAou'ld 
themfelves.     So   long  as  they  debate  freely  on  the lubmit  *° 
fubject   of  public  revenue,  their   interefis  will  be 
attended   to ;  or  if  their  rights  mould  fometimes 
be  violated,  they  will  foon  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their 
grievances.  But  their  remonftrances  will  no  longer 
have  any  weight  with  government,  when  they  are 
not  fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refufing 
fupplies  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  (late.    The 
fame  power  which  will  have  ufurped   the   right  of 
levying  taxes     will  eafily    ufurp   the   diftributioti 
of  them.     As    it   dictates    what  proportion   they 
fhall  raife,  it  will  likewife  dictate   how  it  (hall  be 
expended  ;  and  the  fums  apparently  defigned  for 
their  fervice,  will  be  employed   to  enflave  them. 
Such  has  been   the  progreftion  of  empires  in   all 
ages.     No  fociety  ever  preferved  its  liberty,  after 
it  had  loll  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  confirma- 
tion, or  eftabliihment  of  laws,  relative  to  the  re- 
venue.    A  nation    muft  for  ever  be  enflaved,  in 
which  no  alfembly  or  body  of  men  remains,  who 
have  the  power  to  defend   its  rights   againft  the 
encroachments  of  the  ftate  by  which  it  is  govern* 
ed. 

Vol.  V.  C  c  The 
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Book      The  provinces  in   Britifh.  America  have  every 
xvill.  reafon  imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of  their  inde- 
^"""^     J  pendence.     Even    their    confidence   may    betray 
them,  and   make   them  fall  a  facrifke  to    the  de- 
figns  of  the  mother  country.     They  are  inhabited 
by  an  infinite  number  of  honeft  and  upright  peo- 
ple, who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe  who  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and 
tyrannical  paflions.     They  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  mother  country  cherifhes  thofe  fentiments  of 
maternal   tendernefs  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
true  interefls,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration  which 
they  entertain  for  her.     To  the  unfufpecTHng  cre- 
dulity  of  thefe   honeft   fubjects,    who   cherifli  fo 
agreeable  a  delnfion,  may    be   added   the   acqui- 
elcence  of  thofe  who  think  it  unnecefTary  to  trou- 
ble themlelves  or  be  difturbed  on  account  of  in- 
considerable taxes.     Thefe   indolent  men   are  not 
fenfible  that  the  plan  was,  at  firft,  to  lull  their  vi- 
gilance  by  impofing  a  moderate  duty  ;  that  Eng- 
land only  wanted   to   eftablifh  an  example  of  fub- 
mifiion,  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pre- 
tentions •,  that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to 
raife  one  guinea,  it   can    raiie    ten   thoufand ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon  to  limit  this  right, 
•than  there  would  bejultice  in  acknowledging  it  at 
preient.     But  the  greateit  injury  to  liberty  arifes 
from  a  fet  of  ambitious  men,  who  purfuing  an  in- 
tereft  diftincrt  from   that  of  the  public  and  of  pofV 
teritv,  are  whollv  bent  on  increafins  their  credit, 
their  rank,  and   their   eftates.     The  Britiih  mini- 

ftry, 
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ftry,  from  whom  they  have  procured  employ-  book 
merits,  or  expect  to  receive  them,  finds  them  al-  xvm. 
ways  ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices;  by  their 
artful  infinuations^  and  the  flexibility  of  their  con- 
duct. 

Let  all   true  patriots  then  firmly   oppofe  the 

fnares  of  prejudice,  indolence,  and  feduction ;  nor 

let  them   defpair  of  being  victorious  in  a  conteft 

in  which  their  virtue  has  engaged  them.  Attempts 

will,  perhaps,  be  made  to  (hake  their  fidelity,  by 

the  plaufible  propofal  of  allowing  the  reprefenta- 

tives  of  America  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to 

regulate,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  mo:her 

country,  the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  in 

general.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent,  populouf- 

nefs,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  colonies,  that 

the  legiflature  cannot  govern   them    with   wifdom 

and  fafety  without  availing  itfelf  of  the  advice  and 

information   of    their    reprefentatives.     But  care 

mould  be  taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to 

decide  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the 

contributions  of  their  conftituents.     The  expof- 

tulations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily  overborne 

by   the  numerous   reprefentatives  of  the  mother 

country  ;    and  the   provinces,  whofe  instruments 

they  would  be,  would,  in  this  confufed  jumble  of 

interefts  and  opinions,  be  laden  with  too  heavy  and 

too  unequal  a  part  of  the  common  burthen.     Let 

then  the  right   of  appointing,  proportioning   and 

raifing  the  taxes  continue  to  be  e^clufively  vefted 

C  c  2  in 
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B  o  o  K  in  the  provincial  aflemblies  •,  who  ought  to  be  the 
xviii.  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  prefent  juncture,  as  the 
power  of  depriving  them  of  it  feems  to  have 
gained  flrength  by  the  conqueds  made  in  the  laft 
war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother  country 
has  derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  fime- 
ries,  and  ftrengthening  her  alliance  with  the  ra- 
vages. But  as  if  this  fuccefs  was  of  little  impor- 
tance in  her  eftimation,  (he  perfifts  in  declaring, 
that  this  increafe  of  territory  has  anfwered  no  end, 
and  produced  no  effect  but  to  fecure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their 
whole  welfare  depended,  have  decreafed  confide- 
rably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe  extent  of 
territory  •,  that  their  population  being  diminiflied, 
or,  at  lead,  not  increafed,  their  country  is  the 
mere  expofed  to  invaficns  ;  and  that  the  moll 
northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and 
the  mod  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonics,  who 
judge  of  future  events  by  the  hidory  of  the  pair, 
even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  govern- 
ment edablifhed  in  the  conquered  provinces ;  the 
numerous  troops  maintained,  and  the  forts  erected 
there,  may  one  day  contribute  to  endave  cotm' 
tries,  which  have  hitherto  fiourifhed  only  upon  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  pcfllfles  all  the  authority  over 
her  colonies  thatfhe  ought  to  wifn  for.  She  has  a 
right  to  difannul  any  laws  they  fhall  make.     The 

executive 
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executive  power  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of b  ook 
her  delegates  ;  and  in  all  determinations  of  a  civil  xvm. 
nature,  an  appeal  lies  to  her  tribunal.     She  regu-s""~v~' 
lates  at  difcretion  all  commercial  connections,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  the  co- 
lonifts.     To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely   temper- 
ed, would  be    to  plunge  a  riling  continent  afrefh 
into  that  ftate  of  confufion  from  which  it  had  with 
difficulty  emerged  in  the    courfe  of  two  centuries 
of  incelTant  labour ;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who 
had   laboured  to  clear  the  ground,  to  the  neceiTity 
of  taking   up  arms  in  the  defence  of  thole  facred 
rights   to  which   they  are  equally  intitled    by    na- 
ture, and  the  laws  of  fociety.     Shall  the  Englifh, 
who  are  fo  paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  that  they 
have  fome times  protected   it  in  regions  widely  re- 
mote in   climate  and   intereft,  forget  thofe  fenti. 
ments,  which  their  glory,  their  virtue,  their  natu- 
ral feelings,  and  their  fecurity  confpire  to  render  a 
perpetual  obligation  ?  Shall  they   fo  far 'betray  the 
rights  they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wiih  to  enfiave  their 
brethren  and  their  children  ?  If,  however,  it  Ihould 
happen  that  the  fpirit  of  faction   mould  devife  fo 
fatal  a  defign,  and  mould,  in  an  hour  of  madnefs 
and  intoxication,  get  it  patronized  by  the  mother 
country  ;  what  fteps  ought  the  colonies  to  take  to 
lave  themfelves   from  a  ftate  of  the  molt  odious 
dependence  ?  How  far 

Before  they  engage  in  this  political  revolution,  J^  c0°u^t 
they  will  recall  to  memory  all  the  advantages  they1?  .canT 

'  J  x=>  j  their  oppo- 

Owe  to  their  country.     England  has  always  been  flcion  .to 

,-,  .     .    Taxation. 

U  j  their 
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book  their  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
xviii.  rope  :  and  ferved  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch 
ever  ther  prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  dif- 
fentions,  which  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  too  frequent- 
ly excite  between  neighbouring  plantations  in  their 
riflng  (late.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  its  excellent 
cenditution  that  they  owe  the  peace  and  profperity 
they  enjoy.  While  the  colonies  live  under  fo 
falutary  and  mild  an  adminiftration,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  vaft  field  of 
improvement  that  opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and 
which  their  induftry  will  extend  to  the  remoteft 
deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liber- 
ties -,  and  let  their  rights  be  conflanrly  examined 
into,  cleared  up  and  difcufTed.  Let  them  ever 
confider  thofe  as  the  befb  citizens,  who  are  con- 
ilantly  calling  their  attention  to  thefe  points.  This 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  is  proper  in  all  free  dates ;  but 
it  is  particularly  neceilary  in  complicated  govern- 
ments, where  liberty  is  blended  with  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  required  in  a  con- 
nection between  countries  feparated  by  an  immenfe 
ocean.  This  vigilance  will  be  the  fureft  guardian 
of  the  union  which  ought  ftrongly  to  cement  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  miriiftry  which  is  always  compofed  of  am- 
bitious men,  even  in   a  free  {late,  mould  attempt 
to  increafe  the   power    of  the  crown,  or  the  opu-  i 
knee  of  the  mother  country  at  the  expence  of  the 

colo* 
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colonies,  the  colonies  ought  to  refill  fuch  an  ufurp-  book 
ing    power    with    unremitted  fpirit.     When   any   xvrn. 
meafure  of  government  meets  with  a  warm  oppo- 
fition,  it  feldom  fails  to  be  rectified  ;  whil-  griev- 
ances, which  are  fullered  for  want  of  courage   to 
redrefs  them,  are  conftantly   fucceeded    by   i:ztt\ 
instances  of  oppreflion.     Nations,  in  general,  are 
more    apt    to  feel,  than  to  reflect ;  and   have  no 
other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a  power  than  the  very 
exercife   of    that    power.     Accuftomed    to    obey 
without   examination,    they,    in   general,    become 
familiarized  to  the  hardfhips  of  government;  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  defign  of  fociety, 
do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  letting  bounds  to  au- 
thority.    In  thofe  dates  efpecially,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  legiflation  are  confounded  with   thofe  of 
.religion,  as  one  extravagant  opinion  opens  a  door 
for  the  reception  of  a  thoufand  among  thofe  who 
have  been  once  deceived  ;  lb  the  firft  encroach- 
ments of  government  pave  the  way  for  all  the  reft. 
He  who  believes  the  moft,  believes  the  lead  ;  and 
he  who  can  perform  the  moft,  performs  the  lead  : 
and  from  this  double  abufe  of  credulity   and  au- 
thority, arife  all  the  abfurdities  and  evils  in  religion 
and  politics  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  opprefs  the  human  fpecies.    The 
fpirit  of  toleration  and   of  liberty  which  has   hi- 
therto prevailed  in  the  Englifh  colonies,  has   hap- 
pily preferved  them  from  falling  into  this  extreme 
of  folly  and  mifery.     They  have  too  high  a  fenfe 

Cc  4  of 
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BOOKof  the  dignity  of  human   nature  not  to  refill  op- 
xviii.   prefilon,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  told 
that  defperate  reiblutions  and  violent  meafures  can- 
not be  judicable,  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every 
pofTible  method  of  reconciliation.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  they  know  that  if  they  are  reduced  to  the 
neceflky  of  chufmg  flavery  or  war,  and  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to 
tarnilli  fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  attendant  on  fedition  :  and  though  re- 
Jblved  not  to  fheathe  the  fword  till  they  have  re- 
covered their  rights,  they  mould  make  no  other 
ufe  cf  their  viclory  than  to  procure  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  cf  their  orignal  (late  of  legal  indepen- 
dence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  refjftance  which  the  Englifh  colonies  ought  to 
make  to  their  mother  country,  with  the  fury  of  a 
people  excited  to  revolt  againfl  their  fovereign  by 
a  long  feries  of  excefflve  oppreffion.  When  the 
ilaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  have  once  broken 
their  chain,  and  fubmitted  their  fate  to  the  deci- 
f»on  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to  mafTacre  the 
tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race,  and  to 
change  the  form  of  that  government,  under  which 
they  have  fuffered  for  many  ages.  If  they  venture 
not  thus  far,  they  will  fooner  or  later  be  punifhed 
for  having  wanted  courage  to  complete  the  whole 
of  their  defign;  The  yoke  will  be  impofed  upon 
them  with  greater  feverity   than  ever  -3  and  the  af- 

fefted 
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fected  lenity  of  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  book 
fnare,  in  which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled  xviii. 
without  hope  of  deliverance.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  factions  in  an  abfolnte  government,  that  nei- 
ther prince  nor  people  fet  any  bounds  to  their  re- 
fentment ;  becaufe  they  know  none  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  power.  But  a  conftitution  qualified 
like  that  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  carries  in  its 
principles  and  the  limitation  of  its  power,  a  re- 
medy and  prefervative  againft  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
When  the  mother  country  has  removed  their  com- 
plaints by  reinftating  them  in  their  former  fituati- 
on,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further:  becaufe 
fuch  a  lituation  is  the  happieft  that  a  wife  people 
have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 

The  colonies  could  not  adopt  a  plan   of  abfo-  Whether 

...  ,  .   .  i  i  •  i  11      it  would  be 

lute  independence,  without  breaking  through  theof  ufeto 
ties  of  religion,  oaths,  laws,  language,  relation,  ^sct°0l0' 
intereft,  trade  and  habit  which  unite  them  toge-  ^e^thro* 

°      the  ties 

ther   under    the   mild    authority    of    the    mother  which 

T     .  ,  •        i     i         r     i  unite  them 

country.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  inch  a  rupture  to  the 
would  net  affect  the  principles,  the  conftitution,  ^untry. 
and, even  the  exigence  of  the  colonies  ?  Though 
they  (hould  not  proceed  to  the  violence  of  civil 
wars,  would  they  eafily  agree  upon  a  new  form 
of  government  ?  If  each  fettlement  compofed  a 
diftinfc  (late,  what  divifions  would  enfue !  We 
may  iudge  of  the  animofities  that  would  arife 
from  their  feparation  by  the  fate  of  all  communi- 
ties which  nature  has  made  to  border  on  each 
Other.     But  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fo  many 

fet- 
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Boo  Kfettiements,  where  a  diverfity  of  laws,  different 
xviii.  degrees   of  opulence,    and  variety  of  pofieffions 

1 — *■— '  would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an  oppofition  of  in- 
terefts,  were  defirous  of  forming  a  confederacy  v 
how  would  they  adjufl:  the  rank  which  each  would 
afeire  to  hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to  have 
in  proportion  to  the  rifque  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit 
of  jealoufy  and  a  thoufand  other  paflions,  which 
in  a  fhort  time  divided  the  wife  flates  of  Greece, 
raife  difcord  between  a  multitude  of  colonies  affo- 
ciated  rather  by  the  tranfient  and  brittle  ties  of 
pafllon  and  refentment,  than  by  the  fober  princi- 
ples of  a  natural  and  lading  combination  ?  All 
thefe  confiderations  feem  to  demonftrate,  that  an 
eternal  reparation  from  the  mother  country  would 
prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  Englifh  co- 
lonies. 

whether        We  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm  that 

it  would  be  ...  c     .       T-,  .  . 

proper  for  were  K  In  the  power  or  the  European  nations  who 
the  Euro-  kave  poflcflions  in  the  new  world  to  effec"l  this 

per.n  natir  r 

ons  to  en-  great  revolution,  it  is  not  their  intereft  to  wifh  it. 

deavour  to 

render  the  This  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  paradox  by 
Er.ghih  rhofe  powers,  who  fee  their  colonies  perpetually 
independ-  threatened    with   an    invafion    from    their   neigh- 

ent  ci  the  t     -  .  .       a 

mother  bours.  They,  doubtless,  imagine  that  if  the 
power  of  the  Englifh  in  America  were  lelfened, 
they  mould  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquisitions  which 
frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  invite  them  to 
hoftiiities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influence 
in  thefe  diftant  regions  arifes  from  the  extent,  or 

popu- 
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popnloufnefs  of  their  northern  provinces :  which  book 
enable  them  always  to  attack  with  advantage  the  xviii, 
iflands  and  continental  pofieflions  of  other  nations, v-— v-— ' 
to  conquer  their  territories  or  ruin  their   trade, 
But,  after  all,   this  crown  has  interefts   in  mother 
parts  of  the  globe  which  may  counter-act  their 
progrefs  in  America,  reftrain  or  retard  their  enter- 
prifes,  and  fruftrate  their  conquefts  by  the  refti- 
tutions  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When   the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and  new- 
Britain  are  once  broken,    the   northern  colonies 
will   have   more  power   when    fingle,  than   when 
united  with  the  mother  country.     This  great  con- 
tinent, freed  from  all  connections   with  Europe, 
will  have  the  full   command  of  all  its   motions. 
It  will  then  become  an  important,  as  well  as  an 
cafy  undertaking  to  them,  to  invade  thofe   terri- 
tories, whofe  riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  their  productions.     By  the  independent 
nature  of  its  lituation   it  will  be  enabled  to  get 
every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invafion,  before  any 
account  arrives  in  Europe.     This   nation  will  car- 
ry on  their  military  operations  with  the  fpirit  pe- 
culiar to  new  focieties.     They  may  make  choice 
of  their  enemies,  and   conquer  where   and  when 
they  pleafe.     Their  attacks  will  always  be  made 
upon  fuch  coafls  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  upon  thofe  feas  that  are  lead  guarded 
by  foreign  powers :    who  will  find  the  countries 
they  wifhed  to  defend  conquered  before  any  fuc- 
cours  can  arrive.     It  will  be  impoflible  to  recover 

them 
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Book  them  by  treaty,  without  making  great  concefiions, 
xviii.  or,  when  recovered  for  a  time,  to  prevent  their 
falling  again  under  the  fame  yoke.  The  colonies 
belonging  to  our  abfolute  monarchies,  will,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  meet  a  mailer  with  open 
arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes  -9  or  after  the  example 
of  the  Englilh  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that 
i i vets  them  fo  ignominioufly  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the 
nations  who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  in- 
finuations,  or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to  haften  a  re- 
volution, which  would  only  deliver  them  from  a 
neighbouring   enemy,    by   giving   them   a   much 
more  formidable  one  at  a  diftance.     Why  acce- 
lerate an  event  which  mull  one  day  naturally  take 
place  from    the   unavoidable   concurrence    of  fo 
many  ochers  ?  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  na" 
ture  of  things,    if  the  province,    fubject    to   the 
ruling  nation,  mould  continue  unders  its  domini- 
on, when  equal  to  it  in  riches,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.     Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whether 
this  difunion  may  not  happen  fooner  ?  Js  it  not 
likely  that  the  diftruft  and  hatred  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  of  that  regard   and  attachment,  which 
the  provinces  formerly  felt  for  the  parent  country* 
may  conduce  to  haften  fuch  a  feparation  ?  Thus, 
every  thing  confpires  to  produce   this  great  dif- 
ruption,  the  sera  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  know.  ■ 
Every  thing  tends  to  this  point :  the  prcgrefs  of 


good 
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good  in  the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  oibook 
evil  in  the  old.  xviii. 

Alas  !  the  fudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  man- '      "     ' 
ners  and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  and 
the  fufferings  of  the  people,  will 'make  this  fatal 
cataftrophe,  which  is  to  divide  one  part  of  the 
globe  from  the  other,  univerfal.     The  foundations 
of  our  tottering  empires  are  fapped  ;  materials  are 
hourly  collecting  and  preparing  for  their  deilructi- 
on,  compofed  of  the   ruins  of  our  laws,  the  fer- 
ment of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  our 
courage;   the  luxury  of  our   courts,  and  the  mi- 
.  feries  of  the  country  ;    the  laftrng  animofky  be- 
tween indolent  men  who  engross  all  the  wealth,  and 
vigorous  and  even  virtuous  men,  who  have  nothing 
to  lofc  but  their  lives.    In  proportion  as  our  peopl* 
are  weakened  and  refign  themfelves  to  each  other's 
dominion,  population  and  agriculture  vvii!  flouriih 
in  America  :  the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our  means* 
will  make  a  rapid  progrefs  :  and  that  Country  riling 
out  of  nothing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  appearing  with  glory  in  its  turn  on   the  face  cf 
the  globe,  and   in  the   hiftory  of  the  world.     O 
pollerity  !  ye,  peradventure,  will  be  more  happy 
than  your  unfortunate  and  contemptible  anceftors. 
May  this  laft  wifh   be  accomplifhed,  and  confute 
the  prefent  expiring  race  with  the  hopes  that  a  bet- 
ter will  fucceed  to  it !  But  leaving  the  confederation 
of  future  times,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  refult  of 
three  memorable  ages.     Having  (qqb  in  the  begin- - 

ning 
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boo  K^ing  of  this  work  the  ftate  of  mifery  and  ignorance 
xvin.  in  which  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  infancy  of 
America ;  let  us  examine  to  what  (late  the  conqueft 
of  the  new  world  has  led  and  advanced  thofe  who 
have  made  it.  This  was  the  defign  of  a  book  un- 
dertaken with  the  hopes  of  being  ufeful :  if  the 
end  is  anfwered,  the  author  will  have  difcharged 
his  duty  to  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  to  fociety. 


End  of  the  Eighteenth  Book. 
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BOOK    XIX. 


i 


N  the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  endeavoured  to  B  0  0  K 
defcribe  the  ftate  of  commerce  in  Europe  before     xix. 

the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.     We  v w — ' 

then  proceeded  to  trace  the  flow,  difficult  and  ty- 
rannical progrefs  of  the  fettlements  formed  in  thofe 
diftant  regions.  Our  defign  will  be  concluded,  if 
we  can  now  determine  the  influence  which  the  in- 
tercourfe  eftablifhed  with  the  new  world  has  had 
over  the  morals,  government,  arts  and  opinions  of 
the  old.     Let  us  begin  with  religion. 

Religion  in  man  is  the  effect  of  a  fenfe  of  his  Religion, 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invifible  powers. 

Most  legiflators  have  availed  themfelves  of 
thefe  motives  to  govern  the  people,  and  Mill  more 
to  enflave  them.  Some  of  them  have  afferted  that 
they  held  the  right  of  commanding  from  heaven 
itfelf,  and  it  is  thus  that  theocracy  has  been  efta- 
blifhed. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  more  fub- 
lime  origin,  it  has  not  been  always  exempt  from 
thofe  inconveniencies  which  neceirarily  arife  fronn. 


the 
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BOOKthe  ambition  of  priefts  in  a  theocratic   form  of 
xix.    government. 

*"* —\r— '  Christianity  fucceeded  the  Jewifh  inftitu- 
tion.  The  fubjecrion  that  Rome,  miftrefs  of  the 
World,  was  under  to  the  moft  lavage  tyrants;  the 
dreadful  miferieS,  which  the  luxury  of  a  court  and 
the  maintenance  of  armies  had  occafioned  through- 
out this  vaft  empire  under  the  reign  of  the  Neros ; 
the  fuccefnve  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
difmembered  this  great  body ;  the  lofs  of  pro- 
vinces either  by  revolt  or  invafion  :  all  thefe  na- 
tural evils  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  a  new  religion,  and  the  changes  in  politics 
mud  neceiTarily  have  induced  an  innovation  in  the 
form  of  worfhip.  In  paganifm,  which  had  ex- 
ited for  fo  many  ages,  there  remained  only  the 
fables  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  priefts,  and 
the  infamy  snd  licentious  conduct  of  the  kings 
who  fupported  them.  Then  the  people  defpairing 
to  obtain  relief  from  their  tyrants  upon  earth,  had 
recourfe  to  heaven  for  protection. 

Christianity  appeared,  and  afforded  them 
comfort  at  the  fame- time  that  it  taught  them  to 
fu.ffer  with  patience.  While  the  tyranny  and 
licentioufnefs  of  princes,  tended  to  the  deftruction 
of  paganifm  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  empire  \  the 
fubjccts,  who  had  been  opprefTed  and  fpoiled,  and 
"who  had.  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  were  com- 
pleting its  ruin  by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe 
virtues,  which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  new- 
made 
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made  profelyres.     But  a  religion   that  arofe  in  the  B  o  o  K 
midft  of  public  calamity*  mud  neceffarily  give  its    xix. 
preachers   a   confiderable  influence  over  the  un- 
happy perfons  who  took  refuge  in  it.     Thus  the 
power  of  the  clergy  commenced,  as  it  were,  with 
the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and 
philofophic  feels  a  code  of  rights  and  tenets  was 
formed,  which  the  (implicit/  of  the  primitive 
chriftians  fanclified  with  real  and  affecting  piety  •, 
but  which  at  the  fame  time  left  the  feeds  of  de- 
bates and  controverfies,  from  whence  arofe  a  va- 
riety of  pafirons  difguifed  under  and  dignified  with 
the  name  of  zeal.  Thefe  difTcritions  produced 
fchools,  doctors,  a  tribunal,  and  a  hierarchy. 
Chriftianity  had  begun  to  be  preached  by  a  fet  of 
fifhermen,  deftitute  of  every  knowledge  but  That 
of  the  gofpel ;  it  was  entirely  eftabliihed  by 
bifhops  who  formed  the  church.  After  this  it 
gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe 
tolerated  chriftianity  either  from  motives  of  con- 
tempt or  humanity  •,  others  perfecuted  it.  Per- 
fection haftened  its  progrefs>  for  which  toleration 
had  paved  the  way.  Connivance  and  profcrip- 
tion,  clemency  and  rigour  were  all  equally  ad- 
vantgeous  to  it.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  induced  many  perfons  to 
embrace  it  in  its  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others 
reject  it  fince  it  has  been  eftablifhed.  This  fpirit 
of  independence  jather  adapted  to  truth  than  to 
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Boo  K  novelty,  would    neccffarily  have   induced  a  multi- 
xix.     tude  of  perfons  of  ail  ranks  to  become  converts  to 
chridianity,  if  even  the  characters  it  bore  had  not 
been  calculated  to  infpire  veneration  and  refpecT. 

Const antine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  priedhood 
to  the  crown,  when  he  was  converted  to  chrif- 
tianity,  as  they  had  been  united  in  the  perfons  of 
.the  pagan  emperors,  granted  to  the  clergy  fuch  a 
fhare  of  wealth  and  authority,  and  afforded  them 
fo  many  means  of  future  aggrandizement,  that 
thefe  blind  concefficns  produced  an  eccleafiafticai 
defpotifm,  which  in  procefs  of  time  became  into- 
lerable. 

This  defpotifm   was  carried  to  itsgreateft   ex- 

cefs,  when  a  part  of  Europe  fhook  off  the  yoke* 
A  monk  fet  almoft  all  Germany  free  from  it ;  a 
pried  one  half  of  France ;  and  a  king  one  half  of 
England  for  the  fake  of  a  woman.  In  other  dates, 
many  men  who  chofe  to  follow  their  own  ideas 
gave  up  the  tenets  of  chridianity,  and  the  mofi 
virtuous  among  them,  preferved  only  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  purity  of  its  morals,  though 
they  conformed  externally  to  what  was  enjoined 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  which  they 
lived.  > 

Freedom  of  thought  will  never  become  general 
and  popular,  unlefs  the  magiftrate,  who  is  natu- 
rally the  infpeexor  of  every  thing  that  is  of  fuch 
public  notoriety  as  to  influence  the  police,  mould 
recover  the  rights  that  originally  belonged  to  him. 
Doctrines  either  of  theory  or.  practice-  are  for"  this 

reafoa 
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teafon   fubjecl:  to   the    controul  of  government ;  B  o  o  K 
whofe  power,    as   well  as  duty,  is    however  con-     xix. 

fined  to  the  retraining  of  what  is  injurious  to  the  v u — ' 

happinefs  of  the  community,  and  to  the  permit* 
ting  of  every  thing  that  does  not  difturb  the  peace 
and  union  of  mankind. 

All  ftates  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral 
fyftem  of  religious  duties,  and  leave  the  reft,  not 
to  be  difputed  between  men,  becaufe  that  ought 
to  be  prevented  whenever  public  tranquillity  is  di- 
fturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  impulle  of  every  man's 
confcience,  thus  allowing  divines  as  well  as  phiio- 
fophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This  un- 
limited toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets  and 
opinions  that  fhould  not  affect  the  moral  code  of 
nations,  would  be  the  only  method  of  preventing 
or  fapping  the  foundations  of  that  power,  whether 
fpiritual  or  temporal,  which  the  clergy  afiumej 
and  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  made  them  be- 
come formidable  to  the  Hate  •,  this  is  the  only  way 
to  extinguifri  infenfibly  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people. 

It  is  partly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world 
that  we  {hall  owe  that  religious  toleration  which 
ought  to  be,  and  certainly  will  be  introduced  in 
the  old.  Perfecution  would  only  haften  the  down- 
fall of  the  religions  that  are  now  eftablifhed.  In- 
duftry  and  the  means  of  information  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  in- 
fluence that  miift  reftore  a  certain  equilibrium  in 
the  moral  and  civil  order  of  fociety :  the  human 
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Boo  Kmind  is  undeceived  with  regard   to  its  former  fa* 
xix.    perdition.     If  we  do  not   avail  ourfelves  of  the 

* — » 'prefent  time  to  re-eftablifh  the  empire  of  reafon, 

it  mull  neceiTarily  be  given   up  to  new  fuperfti- 

tions. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefe  two  lad 
centuries  to  extinguifh  that  furious  zeal  which  ra- 
vaged the  globe.  The  depredations  of  the  Spa- 
niards throughout  America,  have  fhewn  the  world 
to  what  excels  fanaticifm  may  be  carried.  In 
eftablifhing  their  relrgion  by  fire  and  fword 
through  exhaufted  and  depopulated  countries,  they 
have  rendered  it  odious  in  Europe;  and  their 
cruelties  have  contributed  to  feparate  a  greater 
number  of  catholics  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  they  have  gained  converts  to  chriftianity 
among  the  Indians.  The  concourfe  of  perfons  of 
all  fects  in  North  America  has  neceflarily  diffufed 
the  fpirit  of  toleration  into  diftant  countries,  and 
put  a  flop  to  religious  wars  in  our  climates.  The 
fending  of  miflionaries  has  delivered  us  from  thofe 
turbulent  men,  who  might  have  inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands 
and  fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.  Navi- 
gation and  long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached 
a  great  number  of  the  people  from  the  abfurd 
ideas  which  fuperftition  infpires.  The  variety  of 
religious  worfhips,  and  the  difference  of  nations* 
has  accuftomed  the  mod  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort  of 
indifference  for  the  object  that  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence over  their  imaginations.     Trade  carried  on 
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between  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  feds,  has  b  o  o  K 
lefTened  that  religious  hatred  which  was  the  caufe  xix. 
of  their  divifions.  It  has  been  found  that  mora- 
lity and  integrity  are  not  inconfiftent  with  any  opi- 
nions whatever,  and  that  irregularity  of  manners 
and  avarice  are  equally  prevalent  every  where  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  manners 
of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  difference  of 
climate  and  of  government,  and  by  focial  and  na- 
tional intereft. 

Since  an  intercourfe  has  been  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  two  hemifpheres  of  this  world,  our 
thoughts  have  been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other 
world,  which  was  the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the 
torment  of  the  many.  The  diverfny  and  multi- 
plicity of  objects  induftry  hath  prefented  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  fenfes,  has  divided  the  attach- 
ments of  men,  and  weakened  the  force  of  every 
fentiment.  The  characters  of  men  have  been  fof- 
tened,  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  as  well  as  that 
of  chivalry,  mull  necefiarily  have  been  extin- 
guilhed  together  with  all  thofe  ftriking  extrava- 
gancies which  have  prevailed  among  people  who 
were  indolent  and  averfe  from  labour.  The  fame 
caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  of  man- 
ners, have  yet  had  a  more  fudden  influence  on  the 
nature  of  governments. 

Society  naturally  refults  from  population,  and  Govern: 
government  is  a    part  of  the  focial  (late.     From 
confidering  the  few  wants  men  have,  in   propor- 
tion to  the  refources  nature  affords  them  -,  the  lit- 
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book  tie  afliftance  and  happinefs  they  find  in  a  civilized 
xix.    (late,  in  companion  of  the  pains  and  evils  they 
are  expofed  to  in  it  j  their  defire  of  independence 
and  liberty  common  to  them  with  all  other  living 
beings  ;  tog-ether   with  various  other   reafons  de- 
duced  from  the    conftitutions   of  human   nature  2 
from  confidering    all   thefe   circurnftances,  it  has 
been  doubted,  whether  the  focial  ftate  was  fo   na- 
tural to  mankind  as  it  has  generally  been  thought, 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaknefs  and  long 
continuance  of  the    infant  (late  of  man  ;  the  na- 
kednefs  of  his  body    which  has  no  natural  cover- 
ing, like  that  of  other  animals  •,  the    tendency  of 
his  mind  to  perfection,  the  neceiTary  confequence 
of  the  length  of  his  life  ;  the  fondnefs  of  a  mother 
for  her  child  which  is  increafed  by  cares  and  fati- 
tigues,  who  after  me  has  carried  it  in  the  womb  for 
nine  months,  fuckles  and  bears  it  in  her  arms  for 
whole  years  ;    the    reciprocal   attachment  atifing 
from  this  habitual  connection  between  two   beings 
that  relieve  and  carefs  each  other  >,  the  numerous 
figns  of  intercourfe  in  an  organization,  which  be- 
fides  the  accents  of  the  voice,  common  to  fo  ma- 
ny animals,  adds  alfo  the  language  of  the  fingers 
and  of  geftures  peculiar  to   the  human  race  ;  na- 
tural events,  which  in  a   hundred   different  ways 
may  brine  together,  or   re-unite   wandering   and 
free  individuals  ;  accidents   and  unforefeen  wants, 
which  oblige  them   to  meet  for  the  purpofes  of 
hunting,  fifning,  or  even  of  defence  ;  in  a  worda 
the  example  of  fo  many  creatures  that  live  col* 
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k<5led  together  in  great  numbers,  fuch  as  am  phi- b  o  o  k 
bious  animals  and  fea   mongers,  flights   of  cranes    xix. 
and  other  birds,  even  infe&s  that  are  found  in  co-  -      w      ' 
lumns  and  in  fwarms  :  all  thefe  facts  and  reafons 
feem  to  prove,  that  men  are  by  nature  formed  for 
fociety,  and  that   they  are  the  fooner  difpofed   to 
enter  into  it,  becaufe  they  cannot  multiply  greatly 
under  the   torrid    zone,  unlefs  they  are  collected 
into  wandering  or  fedentary   tribes  -,  nor  can  they 
diffufe  themftlves   much    under   the   other  zones, 
without  aiTociating  with  their  fellow-creatures,  for 
the  prey  and   the   fpoiis  which  the  neceHlties  of 
food  and  clothing  require. 

From  the  necefTity  of  affociation,  arifes  that  of 
eftabliihing  laws  relative  to  the  focial  ftate :  that 
is  to  fay,  of  forming  by  a  combination  of  all 
common  and  particular  initincis,  one  general 
combination,  that  fhall  maintain  the  colitdive 
body  and  the  majority  of  individuals.  For  if  na- 
ture directs  man  to  his  fellow- creature,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly by  a  coniequence  of  that  univerfal  at- 
traction, which  tends  to  the  prefervation  and  re- 
production of  the  fpecies.  All  the  propenfities 
which  man  brings  with  him  into  fociety,  and  all 
the  imprefiions  he  receives  in  it,  ought  to  befub- 
ordinate  to  this  firfl  impulfe.  To  live  and  to  pro- 
pagate, being  the  deftination  of  every  living  fpe- 
cies, it  mould  feem  that  fociety,  if  it  be  one  of 
the  firft  principles  of  man,  ihould  concur  in  af- 
fifting  this  double  end  of  nature ;  and  that  inftincl, 
which  leads  him  to  the  focial  (late,  fnould  necef- 
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boo  k  farily  direct  all  moral  and  political  laws,  fo  as  that 
,  xix.    they  ftiouid  be  more  durable,  and  contribute  more 
* — vr— '  to  the  happinefs  of  the  majority  of  mankind.     lf> 
however,  we  confider  merely  the  effect:,  we  mould 
think  that  the  principle  or  fupreme  law  of  all  fo- 
ciety  has  been  to  fupport  the  ruling  power.  Whence 
can   arife   this  lingular  contraft  between  the  end 
and  the  means,  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
thofe  of  politics  ?  The  only  anfwer  that  occurs  to 
this  queftion  is ;  that  chance  firft  lays  the  plan  of 
governments,  and  reaibn   improves  them,     Upon 
this  principle,   let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the 
governments  that  have  brought  Europe  to  its  pre* 
fent  Hate  of  policy. 

All  the  foundations  cf  thofe  focieties  that  at. 
prefent  exift  are  loft  by  fome  cataftrophe,  or  na- 
tural revolution.  In  all  parts  we  fee  men  driven 
away  by  fubtcrraneous  fires,  or  by  war  •,  by  inun^ 
dations,  or  by  devouring  iniec"ls  ;  by  want  or  fa- 
mine ;  and  joining  again  in  fome  uninhabited  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  or  difperfing  and  fpreading  them- 
felves  in  places  already  peopled.  Civilization 
always  begins  by  plunder,  and  order  arifes  from, 
anarchy, 

The  Hebrews,  who  were  forced  by  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  to  remove  into  Arabia  Petr^a,  were,  at 
lead,  forty  years  forming  themfelves  into  a  body 
of  troops,  before  they  proceeded  to  ravage  Pa- 
kftine,  in  order  to  eiiablifh  themfdves  there  as  a, 
nation. 
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The  dates  of  Greece  were  founded  by  plun-BooK 
derers,  who  deftroyed  fome  monfters,  and  a  great  xix.  , 
number  of  men  in  order  to  become  kings. 

Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  people  who 
cfcaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  only  a 
retreat  for  fome  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy : 
but  from  this  fcum  of  the  human  race,  arofe  a 
generation  of  heroes. 

War,  which,  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope together,  had  formed  only  the  Roman  em- 
pire, made  thefe  very  Romans  who  were  fo  nume- 
rous,   become  barbarians   again.      As    the  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering'  people  are 
generally   impreffed    upon    the  conquered,    thofe 
who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Rome  at  the  period  when  it  was  diftinguifhed  by 
its  learning,  now  fank- again  into  the  blindnefs  of 
ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.     During  the  ages 
of  ignorance,  when  fuperior  ftrength  always  gave 
the  law,  and  chance  or  hunger  had  compelled  the 
people  of  the  north  to  invade  the  fouthern  coun- 
tries, the  various  emigrations  prevented  laws  from 
being  fettled  in  any  place.     As  foon  as  a  multi- 
tude of  fmall  nations  had  deftroyed  a  large  one, 
many  chiefs  or  tyrants  divided  each  vaft  monarchy 
in  feverai  fiefs.     The  people,  who  gained  no  ad- 
vantage by  the  government  of  one,  or  of  feverai 
men,  were  always  oppreffed  and  trampled  upon  from 
thefe  divifions  occafioned  by  the  anarchy  of  the 
feudal   fyftem.      Trifling    wars    were   continually 
kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  inftead  of 
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B  o  o  K  thofe  great  wars  that  now  prevail  between  ria- 
xix,    tions. 

This  continual  ferment,  however,  induced  all 
nations  to  eftabliih  themfeives  into  fome  regular 
and  confident  form  of  government.  Kings  were 
defirous  of  raifing  themfeives  upon  the  ruins  of  thofe 
individuals,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies  of  men, 
by  whom  the  commotions  were  kept  up;  aad  to 
effect  this,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  afllftance  of 
the  people.  They  were  civilized,  polilhed,  and 
more  rational  laws  were  given  them.  Slavery  had 
depreffed  their  natural  vigour,  property  reftored 
it -,  and  commerce,  which  prevailed  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  new  world,  increafed  all  their 
powers,  by  exciting  univerfal  emulation. 

These  changes  were  attended  with  a  revolution 
of  another  kind.  The  monarchs  could  not  in- 
creafe  their  own  power,  unleis  they  leffened  that 
of  the  clergy,  and  encouraged  or  prepared  the 
way  for  the  difcredit  of  religious  opinions.  Atf 
innovators  who  ventured  to  attack  the  church* 
were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that  time, 
the  human  underftancting  was  ftrengthened  by  ex- 
erting itfelf  again  ft  the  phantoms  of  imagination 
and  recovering  the  path  of  nature  and  of  reafon* 
difcovered  the  true  principles  of  government. 
Luther  and  Columbus  appeared  y  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  trembled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  commo- 
tion :  but  this  ftorm  left  its  horizon  clear  for  the 
future.  The  former  awakened  the  unclerftand- 
ings  of  men,   the   latter,    excited    their  a&ivity. 

Since 
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Since  they  have  laid  open  all  the  avenues  of  induftry  book 
anu  freedom,  mod  of  the  European  nations  have     xix. 
attended  with  fome  fuccefs  to   the  correction  or  '      *      ' 
improvement  of  legislation,  upon  which  the  feli- 
city of  mankind  entirely  depends* 

This  fpirit  of  information  and  knowledge  has 
not  however  yet  reached  the  Turks.     They  have 
ever  preferved  a  faithful  attachment  to  the  maxims 
of  Aiiatic  defpotifm.     The  fcimitar,  at  Condanti- 
nople,    is    dill    the    interpreter   of    the    Coran. 
Though    the   Grand    Signior   may    not   be  (qch 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the 
tyrant  of  Morocco,    with  a  bloody  head  in  his 
hand,  yet  a  numerous  body  of  guards  is  engaged   , 
to   execute    thefe    horrid    murders.     The    people 
fometimes  malTacrec.t  by  their  ruler,  at  other  times 
aiTaffinate  the  executioner  in  their  turn  ;  but  fatis- 
fied   with   this  temporary  vengeance,    they  think 
not  of  providing  for  their  future  fafety,  or  for  the 
happineis  of  their  poderity.     Eadern  nations  will 
not  be  a;  the  trouble  pf  guarding  the  public  fafety 
by  laws,  which  it  is  a  laborious  talk  to  form,  to 
fettle,    and   to    prtferve.     -If  their    tyrants  carry 
their  oppreftions  or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head  of 
the  vizir  is  demanded,  that  of  the  defpot  is  druck 
off,  and  thus  public  tranquillity  is  redored.     The 
janifiaries    make    uic   of  no    other    remondrance. 
Even  the  mod  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom  have 
not  c  ^e  lead  idea  of  the  right  of  nations.     As  per-        ■    ' 
fcnal  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
a  mean  and  abject  condition,    the  chief  families 
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BOOK  pride  themftlyes  in  the  very  danger  they  are  ex- 
xix.    pofed  to  from   the  government.     A  Bafhaw  will 

v — * — '  tell  you,  that  a  man  of  his  rank,  is  not  deftined, 
like  an  obfcure  perfon,  to  finifh  his  days  quietly 
in  his  bed.  One  may  frequently  fee  widows, 
whofe  hufbands  have  been  juft  ftrangled,  exulting 
that  they  have  been  deftroyed  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  their  rank. 

The  Ruffians  and  the  Danes  do  not  entertain 
the  fame  prejudices,  though  they  are  fubject  to  a 
power  equally  arbitrary ;  becaufe  thefe  nations 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  tolerable  adminif- 
tration,  and  of  fome  written  laws.  They  can 
venture  to  think,  or  even  to  fay,  that  their  go* 
vernment  is  limited  j  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  perfuade  any  fenfible  man,  that  it  was. 
While  the  fovereign  makes  and  annuls  the  laws, 
extends  or  retrains  them,  and  permits  or  fufpends 
the  execution  of  them  at  pleafure  $  while  his  paf- 
fions  are  the  only  rule  of  his  conduct;  while  he  is 
the  only,  the  central  being  to  whom  every  thing 
tends-,  while  nothing  is  either  juft  or  unjuft,  but 
what  he  makes  fo  •,  while  his  caprice  is  the  law, 
and  his  favour  the  ftandard  of  public  efteem  ;  if 
this  is  not  a  defpotic  government,  what  other  kind 
of  government  can  it  pofllbly  be  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  what  are  men  ? 
Enflaved  as  they  are  they  can  fcarce  venture  to 
look  up  to  heaven.  They  are  infenfible  of  their 
chains,  as  well  as  of  the  fhame  that  attends  them. 
The  powers  of  their  minds  weakened  by  the  effects 

of 
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of  flavery,  have  not  fufficient  force  todifcover  the  b  o  o  K 
rights  infeparable  from  their  exidence.     It  maybe    xix. 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  (laves  are  not  as  * — v^~r 
culpable  as  their  tyrants  •,  and  whether  the  fpiric 
of  liberty  may  not  have  greater  reafon   to  com- 
plain of  the  arrogance  of  thofe  who  invade  her 
rights,  than  of  the  weaknefs  of  thofe,  who  know 
not  how  to  defend  them. 

It  has  however  been  frequently  afTerted  that  the 
mod  happy  form  of  government  would  be  that  of 
a  juft  and   enlightened  defpotic  prince.     The  ab- 
furdity  of  this  is  evident ;  for  it  might  eafily  hap- 
pen that  the  will  of  this  abfolute  monarch  mio-hc 
be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his  fubjects. 
In  that  cafe,  notwithdanding  all  his  juilice  and  all 
his  abilities,  he  would  deferve  cenfure  to  deprive 
them   of  their  rights,    even   though  it   were  for 
their  own  benefit.     No  man  whatsoever  is  entitled 
to  treat  his  fellow-rreatures  like  fo  many  beads. 
Beads  may  be  forced  to  exchange  a  bad  pafturer 
for  a  better;  but  to  ufe  fuch  compulfion  with  men 
"would  be  an  acl:  of  tyranny.     If  they  fhould  fay, 
that  they  are  very  well  where  they  are,  or  even  if 
they  mould  agree  in  allowing,  that  their  fnuation 
is  a  bad  one,  but  that  it  is  their  will  and  pleafure 
to  day  in  it,  we  may  endeavour  to  teach  them,  to 
undeceive  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  juder  no- 
tions by  the   means  of  perfuafion,    but  never  by 
thofe  of  compulfion.     The  bed  of  princes,  who 
mould  even  have  done  good  againft  the  general 
confent  of  his  people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it 

were 
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Boo  Kwere  only  becaufe  he  had  gone  beyond  his  right* 
xix.  He  would  be  culpable  not  only  for  the  time,  but 
even  with  regard  to  pofterity :  for  though  he 
might  be  juft  and  enlightened,  yet  his  fuccefibr, 
without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his  virtues, 
will  certainly  inherit  his  authority,  of  which  the 
nation  will  become  the  victim.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, theie  pretended  m afters  of  the  people  be  al- 
lowed even  to  do  good  againft  the  general  con- 
fent.  Let  it  be  confidered  that  the  condition  of 
thefe  rulers  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ca- 
cique, who  being  ailced  whether  he  had  any  flaves, 
anfwered  ;  Slaves  ?  I  know  but  one  Jlave  in  all  my 
dijlriff,  end  that  is  myfelf. 

Sweden  is  fuuated  between  Ruflia  and  Den- 
mark. Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  its  conftitu- 
tion,  and  endeavour  if  pofiible  to  find  out  the  na- 
ture of  it. 

Nations  that  are  poor  are  almoft  neceffarily 
warlike  ;  becaufe  their  very  poverty,  the  burthen- 
df  which  they  con ftantly  feel,  infpires  them  fooner 
or  later  with  a  defire  of  freeing  themfelves  from 
it  ;  and  this  defire,  in  pioceis  of  time,  becomes 
the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  fpring  of 
the  government. 

It  only  requires  a  fucceffion  of  Sovereigns  for- 
tunate in  war,  to  change  fuddenlv  the  Government 
of  fuch  a  country  from  the  (late  cf  a  mild  mo- 
narchy, to  that  of  the  mod  abfolute  delpotifm. 
The  monarch  proud  oi  his  triumph  thinks  he  will 
be  fuftered  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  begins  to  ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge  no  law  but  his  will  j  and  his  foldiers  book 
whom  he  hath  led  fo  often  to  victory,  ready  to  xix. 
ferve  him  in  all  things  and  againft  all  mai,  become 
by  their  attachment  to  the  prince  the  terror  cf  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
dare  net  refufe  the  chains  when  offered  to  them  by 
him,  who,  to  the  authority  of  his  rank,  joins  that 
which  he  holds  from  their  admiration  and  era* 
titude. 

The  yoke  impofed  by  a  monarch  who  has  con- 
quered the  enemies  of  the  Mate,  is  certainly  bur* 
thenfome  ;  but  the  fubjects  dare  not  fiiake  it  off- 
It  even  grows  heavier  under  fucceilbrs,  who  have 
not  the  fame  claim  to  the  iudulgence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whenever  any  confiderable  reverfe  of  for- 
tune takes  place,  the  defpot  will  be  left  to  their 
mercy.  Then,  the  people  irritated  by  their  Jong 
fufferings,  feldom  fail  to  avail  thernielves  of  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  quickly 
pafs  from  fiavery  to  anarchy.  In  the  mid  ft  of  this 
general  confufion,  one  exclamation  only  is  heard* 
and  that  is,  Liberty.  But  as  they  know  not  how 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  this  ineftimable  benefit,  the 
nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into  various 
factions,  which  are  guided  by  different  interefts.  \ 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  factions,  that  de- 
fpairs  of  prevailing  over  the  others,  that  faction 
feparates  itfelf  from  the  reft  unmindful  of  the  ge- 
neral good  :  and  being  more  anxious  to  prejudice 
its  rivals  than  to  ferve  its  country,  it  fides  with  the 

love- 
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Boo  Kfovereign.     From  that  moment  there  are  but  two 

xix,    parties  in  the  (late,  diftinguifhed  by  two  different 

1 — v — 'names,  which,  whatever  they  be,  never  mean  any 

thing  more  than  royalifls  and  antiroyalifls.     This 

is   the  period  of  great  commotions  and   confpi- 

racies. 

The  neighbouring  powers  then  act  the  fame 
part  they  have  ever  acted  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  upon  fimilar  occafions.  They  foment 
jealoufies  between  the  people  and  their  prince ; 
they  fugged  to  the  fubjecls  every  poffible  method 
of  debafmg,  degrading  and  annihilating  the  fovc- 
reignty  ;  they  corrupt  even  thole  who  are  nearefl 
the  throne-,  they  occafion  fome  form  of  admini- 
flration  to  be  adopted  prejudicial  both  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  which  it  impoverifhes  under 
pretence  of  exerting  itfelf  for  their  liberty;  and 
injurious  to  the  love  reign,  whofe  prerogative  it  re- 
duces to  nothing. 

The  monarch  then  meets  with  as  many  autho- 
rities oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the 
flate.  His  will  is  then  nothing  without  their  con- 
currence. Affemblies  muft  then  be  held,  propo- 
fals  made,  and  affairs  of  the  lead  importance  de- 
bated. Tutors  are  aiTigned  ro  him,  as  to  a  pupil 
in  his  nonage ;  and  thofe  tutors  are  perfons  whom 
he  may  always  expect  to  find  ill-intentioned  to- 
wards him. 

But  what  is  then  the  flate  of  the  nation  ?  The 
neighbouring  powers  have  now,  by  their  influence, 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion  >  they  have  over- 

turned 
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turned   the   (late,  or  feduced  all  the  members  of  b  o  o  K 
it,  by  bribery  or  intrigues.     There  is  now  but  one    xix. 
party  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  party  which  *  "^~ 
efpoufes  the  intereft  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  members  of  the  factions   are  all  pretenders. 
Attachment  to  the  king  is  an  hypocrify,  and  aver- 
fion  for  monarchy  another.     They  are  two  diffe- 
rent mafks  to  conceal  ambition  and  avarice.     The 
whole  nation  is  now  entirely  compofed  of  infamous 
and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  mud  happen 
after  this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted 
the  nation  mud  be  deceived  in  their  expectations. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  they  carried  matters 
too  far  ;  that,  perhaps,  they  acted  a  part  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have 
fuggefted  ;  that  they  were  deftroying  the  power 
of  the  nation,  while  they  meant  only  to  reftrain 
that  of  the  lbvereign,  which  might  one  day  exert 
itfelf  with  all  its  force,  and  meet  with  no  refinance 
capable  of  checking  it  ;  and^  that  this  unexpected 
effect  might  be  brought  about  in  an  indanr,  and 
by  one  roan. 

That  mftant  is  come;  that  man  has  appeared: 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  powers 
proftrated  themfeives  before  him.  He  told  thefe 
men,  who  thought  themfeives  all  powerful,  that 
they  were  nothing.  He  told  them,  I  am  your 
matter;  and  they  declared  unanimoufly  that  he 
was.  He  tcld  them,  thefe  are  the  conditions  to 
which  I  would  have  you  fubmit  ;  and  they  anfwer- 

Vol.  V,  E  e  ed, 
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Boo  Ked,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  dififenting  voice 
xix.  was  heard  among  them.  It  is  impofiible  for  any 
man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
revolution.  If  the  king  will  avail  himfelf  of  thefe 
circumftances,  Sweden  will  never  have  been  go- 
verned by  a  more  abfolute  monarch.  If  he  is  pru- 
dent •,  if  he  uriderftands,  that  an  unlimitted  fove- 
reign  can  have  no  fubjects,  becaufe  he  can  have  no 
perfons  under  him  poffefTed  of  property  -,  and  that 
authority  can  only  be  exerted  over  thofe  who  have 
fome  kind  of  property  ;  the  nation  may,  perhaps, 
recover  its  original  character.  Whatever  may  be 
his  defigns  or  his  inclinations,  Sweden  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  more  unhappy  than  fhe  was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  Haves  within,  and 
therefore  dclerves  to  meet  with  none  but  opprefifors 
from  wjthout,  ftill  preferves,  however,  the  fha- 
dow  and  the  name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is, 
at  prefent  no  better  than  all  the  European  dates 
were  ten  centuries  ago,  fubjedt  to  a  powerful  arif- 
tocracy,  which  elects  a  king,  in  order  to  make 
him  iubiervient  to  its  will.  Each  nobleman,  by 
virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  preferves 
with  his  fword,  as  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holds 
a  perfonal  and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vafTals. 
The  feudal  government  prevail*  there  in  all  the 
force  of  its  .primitive  inftitution.  It  is  an  empire 
compofed  of  as  many  dates  as  there  are  lands. 
All  the  laws  are  fettled  there,  and  all  refolutions 
taken,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  unanimity 
of  the  fuffrages.     Upon  falfe  notions  of  right  and 

per- 
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perfection,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  a  law  Was  £  0  o  K 
only  juft  when  it  Was  adopted  by  unanimous  eon-     xix. 
fent;  becaufe    it  has  undoubtedly   been   thought, 
that  what  was  right  would  both  be  perceived   and 
put  in  practice  by  all  -9  two  things  that  are  impofTi- 
ble  in  a  national   afTembly.     But  can  we  even  af- 
cribe  fuch  pure  intentions  to  a  fet  of  tyrants  ?  For 
this  confiitution,  which  boalis  the  title  of  a  repub- 
lic and  prophanes  it,  is  only  a  league  of  petty  ty- 
rants againft   the  people.     In  this  country,  every 
one  has  the  power  to  reftrain,  and  no  one  the  pow- 
er to  act*     Here,  the  will  of  each  individual  may 
be   in   oppofition   to   the  general  one ;  and  here, 
only*  a  fool,  a  wicked  man,  and  a  madman  is  fure 
to  prevail  over  a  whole  nation* 

And,  indeed,  this  government  has  never  prof- 
pered*  and  Poland*  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  kings  merely  from  ,the  jealoufy  of  its 
nobles*  has  been  only  indebted  to  the  jealoufy 
of  its  neighbours,  for  not  having  an  hereditary 
defpot  in  the  family  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  It 
was  referved  to  our  days  to  fee  this  ftate  torn  in 
pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appro- 
priated to  themfelves  fuch  of  its  provinces  as  lay 
mod  convenient  for  them.  May  this  crime  of 
ambition  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  • 
and  by  a  glorious  action  of  benevolence,  may  the 
ufurpers  break  the  chains  of  the  moil  laborious 
part  of  their  new  people  !  Their  fubjects  will  be 
more  faithful,  by  being  more  free*  and  being  no 
longer  flaves,  will  become  men. 

Eei  In 
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book      In  a  monarchy,  the   forces  and   wills   of  every 
XIX.    individual  are  at  the  difpofal  of  one  fmgle  man  •,  in 
the  government  of  Germany,  each    feparate  ftate 
conftitutes  a  body.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  nation 
that  refembles  mod   what  it  formerly   was.     The 
ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  immenfe 
forefls,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined  legifla- 
tion.     Bin  'in  proportion  as  their  dependents  have 
multiplied   and   come  nearer  each  other,  art   has 
kept  up  in  this  country  what  nature  had  eftablifh- 
ed  ^  the  feparation  of  the   people  and  their  poli- 
tical union.     The  fmall  Hates    that   compofe   this 
confederate  republic,  preferve  the  character  of  the 
firft  families.     Each   particular  government  is  not 
always    parental,  cr   the   rulers  of  the  nations  are 
not  always  mild  and  humane.     But  £1:111  reafon  and 
liberty,  which  unites  the  chiefs  to  each  ether,  foft-j) 
•ens   the    feverity  of  their  difpO  fit  ions,  and   the  ri- 
gour of  their  authority  :  a  prince  in  Germany  can- 
not be  a  tyrant  with   the  fame  fecurity  as  in  large 
monarchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors  than  a 
warlike  people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients 
in  the  art  of  war  than  addicled  to  it  from  inclina- 
tion, have  been  conquered  but  once  ;  and  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  conquered,  but  could  not  re- 
duce them  to  fubjediion.  They  obeyed  the  man, 
who,  by  talents  fupericr  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had 
fubdued  and  enlightened  its  barbarifm  ;  but  they 
(hook  off  the  yoke  of  his  fuccefibrs.  They  pre* 
ferved,  however,    the   title   of   emperor    to  their 

chief  j 
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chief;   but  it  was  merely  a  name,  fince,  in  fact,  the  b  o  o  k 
power  refided  almoil  entirely  in   the  barons   that     xix. 
poiTeifed  the  lands.     The  people,  who  in  all  coun- 
tries    have    unfortunately  always    been  enflaved, 
fpoiled,  and  kept    in   a    (late  of  mifery  and  igno- 
rance, each    the    effect  of   the    other,  reaped  no 
advantage  from    the  legiflation.     This  fubverted 
that  focial  equality  which  does  not  tend  to  reduce 
all  conditions  and  eftates   to  the  fame  degree,  but 
to  a  more  general  diffufion  of  property  ;  and  upon 
its  ruins  was  formed  the  feudal   government,  the 
characteriflic  of  which   is  anarchy.     Every   noble- 
man lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each  people 
'under  the  moil   abfolure   tyranny.     This  was  the 
unavoidable  coniequence  of  a  government,  where 
the  crown  was   elective.     In  thofe  dates  where  it 
was  hereditary,  the  people  had,  at  leaft,  a  bulwark 
and  a  permanent  refuge  againft   oppreffion,     The 
regal   authority    could   not   extend  itfelf,  without 
alleviating  for  fome  time  the  fate  of  the  vaffals  by 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

But  in  Germany,  where  the  nobles  take  advan- 
tage of  each  innterregnum  to  invade  and  to  reftrain 
the  rights  of  the  imperial  power,  the  government 
could  not  but  degenerate.  Superior  force  decided 
every  difpute  between  thofe  who  could  appeal  to 
the  fword.  Countries  and  people  were  only  the 
caufes  or  the  objects  of  war  between  the  proprie^ 
tors.  Crimes  were  the  fnpport  cf  injuitice.  Ra* 
pine,  murder,  and  conflagrations  not  only  became 
frequent,  but   even  lawful.     Superftition,    which 

E  e  3  had 
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book  had  confecrated  tyranny,  was  compelled  to  check 
xix.  its  infolence.  The  church,  which  afforded  an  afy* 
tan  to  banditti  of  every  kind,  fettled  a  truce  be- 
tween them.  The  protection  of  faints  was  im- 
plored, to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  The 
£fnes  of  the  dead  were  only  furHcient  to  awe  the 
ferocicufnefs  of  thefe  people  :  fo  alarming  are  the 
terrors  of  the  graved  even  to  men  of  cruel  and 
favage  difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men  kept  in  conftant 
alarm,  were  difpofed  to  tranquillity  through  fear  ^ 
policy,  which  avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and 
the  paffions,  of  ignorance  and  understanding,  to 
rule  over  mankind,  attempted  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants 
in  the  countries  were  infranchifed ;  and  on  the 
other,  exemptions  were  granted  in  favour  of  the 
cities.  A  number  of  men  in  all  parts  were  made 
free,  The  emperors,  who  to  fecure  their  election 
even  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  princes,  were 
obliged  to  difcover  fome  abilities  and  fome  virtues, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  le- 
giQation. 

Maximilian  improved  the  means  of  happinefs 
which  time  and  particular  events  had  concurred  to 
produce  in  his  age.  He  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
of  the  great.  In  France  and  Spain,  they  had  been 
made  fubjecT:  to  regal  authority  ;  in  Germany,  the 
emperors  made  them  fubmit  to  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  For  the  fake  of  the  public  tranquillity,  >■ 
every  prince  is  amenable  to  juftice.    It  is  true,  that  i 

thefe 
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thefe  laws  eftabliihed  among  princes,  who  may  be  B  o  o  1 
confidered  as  lions,  do  not  lave  the  people,  who    xix. 
may  be  compared    to  lambs  :  they  are  dill  at  the 
mercy  of  their   rulers,  who    are  only  bound  one 
towards  another.  But  as  public  tranquillity  cannot 
be   violated,    nor   war  commenced,    without  the 
prince  who  is  the  caufe  of  it  being  fubject  to   the 
penalties  of  a   tribunal  that  is   always  open,  and 
fupported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  peo- 
ple are  lefs  expo  fed  to  thofe  fudden  irruptions,  and 
unforefeen    hoftilities,    which  threatening  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fovereigns,  continually  endangered  the 
lives    and    fafety    of    the   fubjech.     War,  which 
formerly  eftablifhed  right,  is  now  fubject  to  con- 
ditions that  moderate  its  fury.     The  claims  of  hu- 
manity are  heard   even  in  the  rnidft  of  carnage. 
Thus  Europe  is  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  legiflation  in  all  dates ,  regularity 
and  forms  even  in  the  revenge  of  nations  5  a  certain 
equity    even  in  the  abufe  of  power;   moderation 
in  the  mid  ft  of  victory  ;  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  all  potentates  ->  in  fhort,  frefh  obftacles  to  war, 
and  frefh  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire 
has  improved  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  ever  iince 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Neverthelefs  the  Ger- 
mans themfelves  complain,  that  although  they 
form  a  national  body,  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame 
name,  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  living  under 
the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and 
connected  by  the  fame  interefts,  yet  their  empire 
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book  has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tranquillity,  that 
xix.    power,  and  ccnfrderation  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvious.  The 
firft  is  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings 
upon  the  jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs; 
and  there  are  but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in 
the  ccnftituiion  of  their  country.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  now  fend  their  reprefentatives 
to  the  national  alTembly,  whereas  they  formerly 
fat  there  themfelves.  The  military  turn,  which 
is  become  universal,  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufinefs,  fupprefifeu  every  generous  fentimentof 
patriotifm,  and  all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  princes,  who  has  not  fet- 
tled his  court  too  magnificently  for  his  income,  and 
who  does  not  authorife  the  moil  flagrant  oppref- 
fions  to  fupport  this  ridiculous  pomp.  In  Ihort, 
nothing  contributes  to  the  decay  of  the  empire,  fo 
much  as  the  too  extenfive  dominion  of  fome  of  its 
princes.  The  fovereigns  become  too  powerful,  fe- 
parate  their  private  interefts  from  the  general  good. 
This  reciprocal  difunion  among  the  ftates,  is  the 
reafon,  that  in  dangers  which  are  common  to  all, 
each  province  mud  defend  itfelf.  It  is  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  that  prince,  whofoever  he  may  be,  whofe 
power  is  fuperior  ;  and  thus  the  Germanic  con- 
ftituticn  degenerates  infenfibly  into  flavery  or  ty- 
ranny. 

England  owes  its  national  character  to  its  na- 
tural pofuion,  and  its  government  to  its  national 
character.     It  was  invited  by  nature  to  the  fea,  to 

commerce, 
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commerce,  and  to  liberty.     This  idol  of  men  of  B  o  o  K 
vigorous  minds,  which  renders  them  ferocious  in     xix. 
a  favage  ftate,  and  proud  in  a  civilized  one,  this 
fpirit  of  liberty  always  reigned  in  the  breafts  of  the 
Englifh,  even  when  they  were  ignorant  of  its  rights 
and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation,  that  firft  difcovered  the 
injuftice  and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaftical  power, 
the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government.  This  was  the  nation,  that 
was  the  firft  to  revolt  and  throw  off  this  triple 
load  of  opprefiion.  Untill  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  they  had  fought  only  for  the  choice 
of  their  tyrants;  but  at  length,  in  chnfmg  them, 
they  paved  the  way  for  abolifriing,  punifning,  or 
expelling  them. 

The  kings  of  England,  however,  thought  them- 
felves  abfolute,  becaufe  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope were  fo.  The  title  of  monarch  deceived 
James  the  firft  ;  he  annexed  unlimited  authority  to 
it.  He  maintained  this  opinion  with  fo  much 
franknefs,  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  ltd  him  even 
not  to  diftruft  his  own  preienfions,  fo  far  as  to  make 
him  think  it  neceffary  to  fupport  them  previoufly 
by  force.  His  courtiers  and  his  clergy  encouraged 
him  in  this  Mattering  illufion,  which  he  perfevered 
in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  fdf-eftimation,  and 
defpifed  by  his  people  ;  who  knew  the  weaknefs 
of  the  monarch,  and  were  fenfible  of  their  own 
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BOOK  The  Engliih,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fpirit  of  re- 
xix.  venge  and  diffidence,  which  would  have  been  per- 
petuated between  the  king  and  the  people  after  the 
tragical  end  of  Charles  the  firft,  chofe  from  a 
foreign  race  a  prince  who  was  obliged  to  accept 
of  that  facial  compact,  of  which  all  hereditary 
kings  affect  to  be  ignorant.  William  the  third  re- 
ceived the  crown  on  certain  conditions,  and  con- 
tented himfelf  with  an  authority  eftabliihed  upon 
the  fame  bails  as  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  power  and 
liberty  had  maintained  a  perpetual  conteft  for  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  But  fince  a  parliamentary  or  national  title 
is  become  thefole  right  of  kings,  whatever  faction 
difturbs  the  people,  the  force  of  the  conftitution 
prevails  always  in  their  favour. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute 
monarchy,  which  is  tyranny-,  democracy,  which 
tends  to  anarchy  *,  and  ariftocracy,  which  fluctu- 
ating between  one  and  the  other,  falls  into  the 
errors  of  both.  The  mixt  government  of  the 
Enghih,  combining  the  advantages  of  thefe  three 
powers,  which  mutually  obferve,  moderate,  aflift, 
and  check  each  other,  tends  from  its  very  princi- 
ples to  the  national  good.  This  conftitution,  of 
which  there  is  no  inftance  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  model  to  pofterity,  will 
fuppon  itfelf  a  long  time  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
refult  of  manners,  and  of  tranfient  opinions  -,  but 
of  reafoning  and  experience. 

Yet 
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Yet  the  people  are  with  reafon  alarmed  about  eook 
the  duration  of  {6  excellent  a  government.  En-  xix. 
croachments  of  the  crown  are  not  apprehended. 
The  fhare  the  king  holds  in  the  legiilation  is  too 
trifling,  to  prevail  over  the  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment. His  right  of  refufal  or  confent  is  at  prefent 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  His  greateft  ftrength  is  in 
the  executive  power,  which  is  folely  veiled  in  him. 
But  as  he  hath  only  the  right  and  exercife  of  this 
power,  without  having  the  inftruments  and  the 
means,  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  it.  If  he  were 
once  to  abufe  it,  he  would  run  the  rifque  of  lofing 
it  for  ever.  The  money  that  is  levied  ariies  from 
the  taxes,  and  thefe  are  impofed  by  parliament.  The 
people  fupply  the  prince  with  fubfidies,  and  he 
accounts  for  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  them.  Hence 
the  parliament,  under  whofe  inspection  the  reve- 
nues and  the  difburfements  pafs,  is  the  real  legiHa^ 
tive  power.  It  is  the  parliament  that  levies  the 
taxes  and  determines  how  they  {hall  be  employed. 
But  although  the  prince  is  in  this  refpect  dependent 
on  the  commons,  yet  he  hath  (till  a  great  af- 
cendent  over  them  by  the  power  of  difpenfing  fa- 
vours. 

In  monarchies  kings  are  bribed  j  in  England, 
they  bribe.  A  philofophical  and  political  writer, 
well  acquainted  with  the  conftitution  of  his  country, 
afferts,  that  this  bribery  is  necerTary  to  check  the 
tendency  of  the  government  to  democracy ;  and 
that  the  people  would  become  too  powerful,  if  the 
king  did  not  buy  off  the  commons. 
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book  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raife 
xix.  the  richer  members  of  the  commons  to  the  higheft 
dignities  by  creating  peers  at  pleafure,  he  would 
make  the  government  lean  to  ariftocracy.  But 
as  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  cannot  be  lavifhed 
without  degrading  it,  and  that  befides,  commerce 
will  always  keep  the  wealth  of  the  (late  in  conftant 
circulation,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that  riches  and 
dignities  will  be  accumulated  and  united  in  a  few 
individuals  ;  for  complaintr,  difturbances,  and 
even  feditions  will  arife  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
people  before  fuch  a  misfortune  can  take  place. 
The  intereil  of  the  collective  body  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  is  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of  each 
individual.  The  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  bribe 
them  all  -,  he  cannot  openly  buy  them  off  without 
dishonouring  them,  nor  enflave  them  without  ir- 
ritating the  people.  There  will  always  be  fome 
Demagogues  ;  and  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of 
them  to  watch,  to  accuie,  and  even  to  keep  the 
parliament  in  awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  fhould  happen 
totally  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation;  if  the 
love  of  pleafure  fhould  foften  the  courage  of  the 
commanders  and  officers  of  the  fleets  and  armies  ; 
if  the  intoxication  of  temporary  fyecefles  ;  if  vain 
i Jeas  of  falfe  greatnefs  mould  excite  the  nation  to 
entcrprifes  above  their  Strength  -,  if  they  fhould  be 
deceived  in  the  choice  of  their  enemies,  or  their 
allies  •,  if  they  fhould  lofe  their  colonies,  either  by 
making  them  too  extensive,  or  by  laying  reilraints 
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upon  them  •,  if  their  love  of  patriotifm  is  not  ex-  b  o  o  K 
aked  ro  the  love  of  humanity  :  they  will  fooner    xix*. 
or  later  be  enflaved,  and  return  to  that  kind  of  in- 
fignificancy    from    whence    they    emerged     only 
through  torrents  of  blood,  and  through  the  ca- 
lamities of  two  ages  of  fanatkifm  and  war.     They 
will  become  like  other  nations  whom  they  defpife, 
and  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  fhew  the  univerfe 
one  nation  in  which  me  can  venture  to  pride  her- 
i'dft      Defpotifm,    which    always    oppreffes    mo  ft 
heavily  minds  that  are  fubdued  and  degraded,  will 
alone  rife  fuperior,    amidft  the  ruin   of  arts,    of 
morals,  of  reaibn,  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete 
with  very  fingular  events.  Their  combination 
arofe  from  defpair,  and  almoft  all  Europe  encou* 
rage  their  edablilhment.  They  had  but  juft  tri- 
umphed over  the  long  and  powerful  efforts  of  the 
court  of  Spain  to  reduce  them  to  fubjeclion,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  try  their  ftrength  againft  the 
people  of  Britany,  and  difconcerted  the  fchemes 
of  France.  They  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  Eng- 
land, and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  file  pof- 
fefled  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them 
to  Auftria.  Since  that  period,  Holland  has  b^n 
difgufted  of  fucb  a  fyftem  of  politics,  as  would 
engage  her  in  war ;  fhe  attends  folely  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  her  constitution,  but  perhaps  not  with 
fufficient  zeal,  care,  and  integrity. 

The  coniiitution  of  Holland,  though  prevloufly 
modelled  on  a  plan  that  was  the  refult  of  reflecti- 
on, 
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BOOK  on,  is  not  lets  defective  than  thofe  that  have  beeii 
xix,    formed  by  chance.     The  feven  provinces  compofe 

v— nt— "''  a  kind  of  heptarchy,  the  members  of  which  are 
too  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  republic 
each  province  is  fupreme  •,  in  the  provinces,  the 
cities  are  not  fubject.  Alliances,  peace,  war,  fub- 
fidies,  rnuft  all  have  the  fanclion  of  the  dates -ge- 
neral •,  nor  can  thefe  do  any  thing  without  the 
confent  of  the  provincial  Hates,  nor  thefe  without 
the  determination  of  the  cities.  The  firft  defect  in 
this  conftitution  arifes  from  the  ibvereign  power 
been  diffufed  into  too  many  branches  ;  the  fecond 
from  the  unanimity  of  fufFrages  -,  and  the  third 
from  the  equal  number  of  votes.  No  regard  is 
paid  to  the  difference  of  extent  and  population* 
the  province  of  Holland  having  no  more  votes 
than  that  of  Over-YfTel,  though  it  bears  twenty 
times  a  greater  fhare  in  the  public  expences.  The 
furTrage  of  Amsterdam  carries  no  more  weight 
with  it  than  that  of  the  moft  petty  town  :  which 
is  a  perpetual  fource  of  difcord.  ,  If  the  obftinacy 
of  one  fingle  province  breaks  the  union,  there  is  no 
legal  mediator  to  reftore  it :  for  the  ftadtholdei* 
cannot  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

This  magiflrate,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  termi- 
nate religious  difputes,  has  on  that  account  a  dan* 
gerous  influence,  becaufe  he  may  reciprocally  in- 
volve affairs  of  religion  and  of  the  (late  with  each 
other.  Authorifed  to  determine  upon  the  articles 
x>f  the  treaty  of  union,  whenever  there  is  a  fchifm 
or  divifion  about  them,  the  power  he  has  of  put- 
ting 
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ting  an  end  to  difcord  makes  it  eafy  for  him  Coboo  K 
foment  ir,  and  opens  a  vafl  field  to  his  ambition.       xix. 

These  fears  occafioned  the  fuppreftion  of  the 
fladtholder's  power  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.     But  thofe  who  overthrew  this  phantom 
of  tyranny,  were  infenfibly  proceeding  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  tyranny  itfelf,  by  changing  the  de- 
mocracy into  an  oligarchy.     From  that  time,  the 
burghers  of  each  town  loft  the  liberties  they  en- 
joyed, and  the  right  of  electing  their  magiftrates 
and   forming    their    fenate.      The    burgom afters 
chofe  their  officers  and  feized  upon  the  finances, 
of  which  they  gave  no  account  but  to  their  equals 
or  dependents.     The  fenators  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the   right  of  completing  their  own   body. 
Thus  the  magiilracy  was  confined  within  a  few  fa- 
milies, who  affumed  an  almofl  exclufive  right  of 
deputation  to   the  dates-general.     Each  province 
and  each  town  were  at  the  difpofal  of  a  fmali  num- 
ber of  citizens,  who,  dividing  the  rights  and  the 
fpoils  of  the  people,  had  the  art  of  eluding  their 
complaints,  or  of  preventing  the  effects  of  any 
extraordinary  difcontent. 

These  encroachments  occafioned  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  ftadtholder's  power  in  the  houfe  of 
Orange,  and  it  has  been  made  hereditary,  even  to 
the  women.  But  a  ftadtholder  is  only  a  captain- 
general.  This  magiltrate,  in  order  to  be  ufeful  to 
the  republic,  ought  to  have  an  equal  authority 
over  every  branch  of  the  (late.  If  he  had  as  much 
influence  in  the  general  afTembly,  as  he  has  in  the 

military 
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BOOK  military  council,  he  would  have  no  other  interefts 
xix,    than  thofe  of  his  country  ;  and  would  be  as  indif- 
ferent to  war  as  peace. 

But j  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if 
the  civil  power  mould  be  united  to  the  military 
force  in  the  ftadtholder,  he  might  one  day  be- 
come an  inftrument  of  oppreflion.  Rome  is  al- 
ways quoted  as  an  example  to  all  our  free  dates, 
that  have  no  circumftance  in  common  with  it.  If 
the  dictator  became  the  oppreiibr  of  that  republic, 
it  was  in  coniequence  of  its  having  opprefTed  all 
other  nations •,  it  was  becaufe  its  power  having 
been  originally  founded  by  war,  mud  necefiarily 
be  destroyed  by  it  •,  and  becaufe  a  nation,  com- 
pofed  of  foldiers,  could  not  efcape  the  defpotifm 
of  a  military  government.  However  improbable 
it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  Roman 
republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  becaufe  it  paid  no 
taxes.  The  conquered  people  were  the  only  tri- 
butaries to  the  treafury.  The  public  revenues, 
therefore,  necefiarily  remaining  the  fame  after  the 
revolution  as  before,  property  did  not  appear  to 
be  attacked  :  and  the  citizen  thought  he  mould 
be  (till  free  enough,  while  he  had  the  difpofal  of 
his  own  property. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  will  ma'fntain  its 
liberty,  becaufe  it  is  fubjecT:  to  very  considerable 
taxes.  The  Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country 
without  confiderable  expences.  The  fenfe  of  their 
independence  alone  excites  an  induftry  proportion- 
able to  the  load  of  their  contributions,,  and  to  the 

patience 
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patience  neceflary  to  fupport  the  burthen  of  them.  B  o  o  K 
If  to  the  enormous  expences  of  the  ftate  it  were  xix 
hecefTary  to  add  thoie  which  the  pomp  of  a  court 
requires-,  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  in  main- 
taining the  agents  of  tyranny  what  ought  to  be 
bellowed  on  the  foundations  of  a  land  obtained  as 
it  were  from  the  fea,  he  would  foon  drive  the  peo- 
ple to  defpair. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a 
'mountain,  and  who  obferves  at  a  diftance  the  fea 
riling  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lands,  and  darning  its  waves  againft  the  dikes 
he  has  raifed,  confiders  within  himielf,  that  fooner 
or  later  this  boifterous  element  will  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  difdains  fo  precarious  a  dwelling, 
and  his  houle  made  either  of  wood  or  done  at  Am- 
sterdam, is  ho  longer  looked  upon  as  fuch  $  it  is  his 
Ihip  that  is  his  afylum,  and  by  degrees  he  acquires 
an  indifference  and  manners  conformable  to  this 
idea.  The  water  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of 
volcanos  is  to  other  people. 

If  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  a  pa- 
triotic fpirit  Were  joined  the  lofs  of  liberty,  the 
Dutch  would  quit  a  country,  that  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated but  by  men  who  are  free-,  and  thefe  peo- 
ple fo  devoted  to  trade  Would  carry  their  ipirit  of 
commerce  together  with  their  riches  to  fbme  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Their  iflands  in  Afia,  their 
factories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  would  afford  them  an 
afylum.     What  ftadtholder,  what  prince,  revered 
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B  o  o  K  by  fuch  a  people,  would  wifn,  or  dare  to  become 
xix.    their  tyrant  ? 

The  French,  with  a  different  fituation,  have  a 
different  kind  of  government,  which  hath  under- 
gone a  variety  of  changes.  Ever  attached  to  a 
king,  becaufe  their  government  was  founded  by  a 
military  commander,  a  warlike  difpofuion  pre- 
ferved  them  for  a  long  time  from  political  Gavery. 
That  natural  courage ;  that  abhorrence  from  all 
kind  of  meannefs  ;  that  franknefs  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either 
that  they  were  free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  fo, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of 
this  idea  they  entertained  of  themfelves,  the  no- 
bility, which  compofed  almolt  all  the  nation, 
claimed  an  independence  not  only  of  the  monarch, 
but  even  of  their  own  body.  Each  nobleman 
formed,  in  the  midft  of  the  ftate,  a  kind  of  pri- 
vate republic  of  his  own  family  and  his  vaffals, 
France  had  then  a  military  government,  impof- 
fible  to  be  defined,  fomethins;  between  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  having  all  the  abufes  of  thefe  two 
conftitutions,  without  their  real  advantages.  A 
perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and  the  no- 
bles,  an  alternate  fuperiority  of  the  power  of  one 
fingle  perfon,  or  of  feveral  •,  fuch  was  the  kind  of 
anarchy  that  lafted,  almolt  without  interruption, 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  character  of  the  French  was  then  changed 
by  a  train  of  events  that  had  altered  ihe  form  of 
government.     The    war,    which   the   Englifh,  in 
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conjunction  with*  or  under  the  direction  of  the  book 
Normans,  had  inceffantly  carried  on  againft  France  xix. 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  pail,  fpread  a  ge-  v  v  ' 
neral  alarm,  and  occafioned  great  ravages.  The 
triumphs  of  the  enemy,  the  tyranny  of  the  great, 
-all  confpired  to  make  that  nation  wifn  thatt  the 
prince  might  be  inverted  with  pqwer  fiiHieient  to 
expel  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  keep 
the  nobles  in  fubjedtion.  While  princes  diftin- 
guiihed  by  their  wifdom  and  bravery  were  endea- 
vouring to  accomplim  this,  a  new  generation 
arofe.  Every  individual,  when  the  general  alarm 
was  pad,  thought  himfelf  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  his  anceftors  had  enjoyed.  They 
neglected  to  trace  the  fource  of  the  power  of 
kings,  which  was  derived  from  the  nation  ;  and 
Lewis  XI.  having  few  obftacles  to  furrnount,  be- 
came more  powerful  than  his  predeceilcrs. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France  p relents 
us  with  an  account  of  a  variety  of  ftates,  fome- 
times  divided,  and  fometimes  united.  Since  that 
prince's  reign,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  a  great  mo- 
narchy. The  power  of  feveral  tyrants  is  centered 
in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not  more  free  ; 
but  the  conilitution  is  different.  Peace  is  enjoyed 
with  greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried  on 
with   more  vigour  without. 

Civil  wars,  which  tend  to  make  a  free  people 
become  flaves,  and  to  reitore  liberty  to  a  nation 
that  is  already  endaved,  have   had  no  other  effect 

1  France  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with- 
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Boo  K.out  exalting  the  people.  The  minifters,  who  will 
Xix.  always  be  the  creatines  of  the  prince,  while  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  nation  has  no  influence  in  af- 
fairs of  government,  have  fold  their  fellow-citizens 
to  their  matter  •,  and  as  the  people,  who  were  pof- 
feiTed  of  nothing,  could  not  be  lofers  by  this  fer- 
vitude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to 
carry  their  defigns  into  execution,  efpecially  as 
they  were  always  concealed  under  pretence  of 
political  advantage  and  even  of  felf-interefl.  The 
jealoufy  excited  by  a  great  inequality  of  conditions 
and  fortunes,  hath  favoured  every  fcheme  that 
tended  to  aggrandize  the  regal  authority.  The 
princes  have  had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  people,  fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fome- 
times  by  religious  difputes  at  home-,  to  fuffer  the 
minds  of  men  to  be  divided  by  opinions,  and  their 
hearts  by  different  interefts  j  to  excite  and  keep  up 
jealcufies  between  the  feveral  ranks  of  the  ftate ; 
to  flatter  alternately  each  party  with  an  appear* 
ance  of  favour,  and  to  fatisfy  the  natural  envy  of 
the  people  by  the  dcpreflion  of  them  all.  The 
multitude,  reduced  to  poverty,  and  become  the 
objects  of  contempt,  having  (^xn  all  powerful  bo- 
dies brought  low  one  after  another,  have  at  lealt 
loved  in  their  monarch  the  enemy  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

The   nation,  though  by  inadvertency  it  has  loft 
the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not   however  i 
fubmirted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.     1  his 
arifes  from  the  lots  of  its  liberty  not  having  been  the 
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effect  of  a  tumultuous  and  fudden  revolution,  but  book 
gradually  brought  about  in  a  fucceffion  of  fevcral     xix. 
ages.     The  national   character  which  hath  always  ^""^ 
influenced  the  princes  as  well   as    the  court,  if  it 
were   only  by    means    of  the    women,  hath    efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  balance  of  power :  and  thus  it  is 
that  polite  manners  having  tempered  the  exertion 
of  force,  and  lbftened  the  oppofiuon   that  might 
be  made  to  it,  have  prevented   thofe  fudden  and 
violent   commotions,  from    whence   refults  cither 
monarchical  tyranny,  or  popular   liberty. 

Inconsistence,  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a 
gay  and  lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath 
fortunately  prevailed  over  the  fyfeems  of  fome  des- 
potic minifters.  Kings  have  been  too  fond  of 
pleafure,  and  too  converfant  with  the  real  fource 
of  it,  not  to  be  induced  frequently  to  lay  afide 
the  iron  fceptre  which  would  have  terrified  the 
people,  and  prevented  them  from  indulging  in 
thofe  frivolous  amufements  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted. The  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  hath  ever 
prevailed  among  them,  fince  the  nobles  have  been 
invited  to  court,  hath  occafioned  continual  re- 
movals of  ftatefmen,  and  coniequently  fubverted 
all  their  projects.  As  the  change  in  government 
has  been  imperceptibly  brought  about,  the  iub- 
jefts  have  preferved  a  kind  of  dignity,  which  the 
monarch  himfelf  feemed  to  refpect,  confidering  it 
as  the  fource,  or  confequence  of  his  own.  He 
has  continued  the  fupreme  legiflator  for  a  long 
time,  without  being  either  willing. or  able  to  abufe 
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Boo  Khis  whole  power.  Kept  in  awe  by  the  bare  idea 
xix.  only  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  he  go- 
v  verned,  he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  aft  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  them.  He  has  been  fen- 
fible  that  the  people  had  rights  to  oppofe  to  him. 
In  a  word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  (till  more  abfolute  have  been  the  go- 
vernments of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont ;  and  of   the   feveral  fmall  principalities 
of  Italy.     The  people  of  the  fouth,  whether  from 
inactivity  of  mind,  or  weaknefs  of  body,  feem  to 
be  born  for   defpotifm.     The  Spaniards   though 
they  are  extremely   proud;  and  the  Italians,  not- 
withstanding all  the  powers  of  genius  they  poflefs, 
have  loll  all  their  privileges  and  every  idea  of  li- 
berty.    Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unlimitted,  it 
is  impodible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cifion  what  the  form  of  government  is,  fince  that 
•     varies   not  only  with  the  character  of  each  fove- 
reign,    but   even  at    every   period  of   the  fame 
prince's  life.     Thefe    ftates    have   written   laws  i 
and  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  enjoy  certain  prU 
vileges :  but  when  the  legiflator  can  fubvert  the  laws 
and   tribunals  of  juftice  ;    when   his  authority  is 
founded  only  on  fuperior  ftrength,  and   when  he 
calls  upon  God  with  a  view  to  infpire  his  fubjefts 
with  fear,  inftead  of  imitating  him  in  order  to  be-* 
come  an  object  of  affection  -,  when    the   original 
right  of  fociety,  the  unalienable  right  of  property 
among  citizens,  when  national  convention?,  and 
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the  engagements  of  the  prince  are  in  vain  appealed  b  o  o  K 
to ;  in  a  word,  when  the  government  is  arbitrary,     xix. 

there    is   no    longer   any   ftate  ;  the  nation  is    no ' « — r 

more  than  the   landed   property  of  one   fingle  in- 
dividual. 

In  fnch  countries,  no  ftatefme»  will  ever  be 
formed.  Far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  public  affairs,  it  is  rather  criminal 
and  dangerous  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
miniflration.  The  favour  of  the  court,  the  choice 
of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place  of  talents.  Ta- 
lents it  is  true  have  their  ufe  ;  and  are  fometimes 
wanted  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  others,  but  are 
never  fuffered  to  command.  In  thefe  countries, 
the  people  fubmit  to  the  government  their  fupe- 
riors  impofe,  if  they  are  only  indulged  in  their 
natural  indolence.  There  is  only  one  fyftem  of 
legiflation  in  thefe  delightful  parts  of  Europe,  that 
merits  our  attention  -,  which  is  the  republic  of 
Venice. 

A  great,  magnificent  and  rich  city,  impreg- 
nable, though  without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules 
over  feventy-two  iflands.  They  are  not  rocks  and 
mountains  raifed  by  time  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  vafl 
fea ;  but  rather  a  plain  parcelled  out  and  cut  into 
channels  by  the  flagnations  of  a  fmall  guiph,  upon 
the  Hope  of  a  low  land.  Thefe  iflands  feparated 
by  canals,  are  at  prefent  joined  by  bridges.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  ravages  of  the  fea,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  war  have  occasioned  them  to  be 
peopled  towards   the  middle  of  the   fifth  century. 
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Boo  jcThe  inhabitants  of  Italy  flying  from  Attila  fought 
xix.    an  afylum  on  the  lea. 

The  Venetian  iagunes  at  firft  neither  made  a 
part  of  the  fame  city,  nor  of  the  fame  republic. 
United  by  one  general  con^mercial  intereft,  or  ra- 
ther by  the  necefTity  of  defending  hemfeives,  they 
were,  however,  divided  into  as  many  feparate  go- 
vernments as  i  (lands,  each  fubject  to  its  refpedtive 
tnbuue. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arqfe, 
and  the  public  good  was  confequently  facrificed, 
Thefe  people,  therefore,  in  order  to  conftitute  one 
body,  chofe  a  prince,  who  under  the  title  of  duke 
or  doge,  enjoyed  for  a  confiderable  time  all  the 
rights  of  ioyereignty,  of  which  he  only  now  re- 
tains the figns.  Thefe  doges  were  eleclxd  by  the 
people  till  1 173,  when  the  nobles  having  feized 
upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic,  namec) 
its  chief. 

The  government  of  Venice  would  be  preferable 
to  every   other,  if  an   ariftocracy   were  not,  per- 
haps,   the    lead    eligible    of   any.     The  feveral 
branches  of  power  are  divided  there  among  the 
nobles,  and  admirably  balanced  among  each  other. 
The  great  reign   there    in  peace  with  a  kind  of 
equality,  as   the  liars  (bine  in  the  firmament  du- 
ring  the  filence  of  the  night.     The  people  view 
their  fpjendour  with  fatisfaflion,  and  are  contented 
if  they    can  only  gain   a   fubfiftence,  and   be  in- 
dulged in  their  amufements.     The  diftinclion  be-?- 
tween  plebeians  and  patricians  is  lefs  odious  than 
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in  any  other  republic  •,  becuife  the  laws  are  parti-  book 
cularly  directed  to  restrain  and  awe  the  ambition  xix. 
of  the  nobles.  Befides,  as  the  proiperity  of  Ve- 
nice was  founded  upon  its  commerce,  the  people 
might  bear  unconcerned  the  lofs  of  power,  by 
the  hopes  of  riches,  which  they  might  acquire  by 
jnduftry  and  labour. 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this 
maritime  people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  power- 
ful armies  ;  and   the  fpirit   of  patriotifm  which  is 
natural  to  republics,  fupplied  them    with  foldiers. 
The  variety  of  information  refulting  from  the  go- 
vernment of    many   men,    made   them    excel  all 
other  people  in  politics.     They  learned  the  art  of 
forming,  and    deftroying    leagues,  and    of  main- 
taining   themfelves    againft   the   mod  formidable 
powers.     But   fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce 
Jiath  made  them   lefs  converfant  with  ot'ier  coun- 
tries, and    diminifhed    their   internal    vigour,  the 
republic  of  Venice  is   degenerated  and  obliged  to 
obierve  the    moft    timid   circumfpeclion.     Thefe 
people  have  aflumed  that  jealouly    and   miftruft 
which  is  the    national   character  of  all  Italy,  and 
have  carried  them  much  further.     With  one  half 
of  the  treafures  and  care  they    have  employed  to 
maintain  that  neutrality  they  have  obferved  for  two 
centuries,  they   would   have  freed  themfelves  for 
ever  from  the  dangers  to  which   their  very  precau- 
tions have  expofed  them.  Their  chief  confidence  is 
m  an  inquihtor,  who  continually  watches  over  the 
Conduct  of  every  individual  ready  to  inflict  punim- 
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BOOK  ment  on   any  one  who  mall  dare  to  fpeak  well  or 
xix.    ill  of  adminiftration.     The  cenfure  or  approbation 
of  government  is  one  of  the  greateft  crimes.    The 
ftnator  of  Venice,  concealed  behind  a  grate,  fays 
to  the  fubjeS  :  Who  art  thou,  that  dar'ft  to  approve 
our  ccndutl !  A  curtain   rifes,  and  the  poor  trem- 
bling Venetian  beholds  a  carcaie  tied  to  a  gallows, 
and  hears  a  terrible    voice  that  calls  out    to  him 
from    behind  the  grate :  It  is  thus  we   treat  thofe 
who  prefume  to  apologize  for  us  ;  go  home,  and  be 
/dent.     As  the  republic  of  Venice  fupports  itfelf 
by  its  cunning;  there   is  another  in  Europe  which 
fupports  itfelf  by  its  courage :  this  is  the  republic 
of  Switzerland. 

The  Switzers,  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name 
of  Helvetians,  were,  as  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons, 
only  to  be  fubdued  by  Caefar,  who  was  the  greateft 
of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached  to 
his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Revolutions  which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accom- 
plished in  fuch  a  country  as  is  the  Alps,  divided 
colonies,  that  were  feparated  by  large  lakes  or 
great  mountains,  into  feveral  baronies.  The  mod 
conficierable  of  thefe,  occupied  by  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  in  procefs  of  time  feized  upon  all  the  reft. 
Conqueft  introduced  {lavery  •,  opprefiion  excited 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  thus  liberty  arofe  from 
an  unbounded  exertion  of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  rob u ft  pea- 
fants,  who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
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and  fear  none ;  who    are  better  acquainted    with  book 
their  real    interests    than    any    other  nation-,  and     xix. 
who  conftitute  the  moft  ft nfibk  people  in  all  mo- 
dern political  dates.     Thefc  thirteen  cantons  com- 
pofe  among  themfelves,  not  a  republic  as  the  ftven 
provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  fimple  confederacy  as 
the  Germanic  body,    but  rather  a   league,  a  natu- 
ral affociation   of  fo   many  independent  republics. 
Each  canton  hath  its  refpective  fovereignty,  its  al- 
liances and  its  treaties  feparate.     The  general  diet 
cannot  make   laws    or    regulations   for   either  of 
them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  cantons  are  immediately 
connected  with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is 
from  this  union  of  convenience  not  of  conftitution, 
that  if  one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  attacked, 
all  the  reft:  would  march  to  its  affiftance.  But  there 
is  no  common  alliance  between  the  whole  body 
and  each  particular  canton.  Thus  the  branches  of 
a  tree  are  united  amors:  themielves  without  hav- 
ing  an  immediate  connection  with  the  common 
trunk. 

The  union  of  the  Switzers  was,  however,  in- 
diffoluble  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century; 
when  religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  bond  of 
peace  and  charity,  difunited  them.  The  reforma- 
tion caufed  a  feparation  of  the  Helvetic  body,  and 
the  ft  ate  was  divided  by  the  church.  All  public 
afrairs  are  tranfacted  in  the  feparate  and  particular 
diets  of  the  catholic  and  prctedant  parties.  The 
general  diets   are   affembled  only  to  preferve  the 
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BOOK  appearance  of  union.     Not  wit  bit  anting  this  fource 
xix.    of  difcord,   Switzerland    has   enjoyed  peace  much 
more  than  any  ftate  in  Europe. 

Under    the    Auftrian    government,  oppr-        i 
and   the   railing  cf    troops    impeded    popu        n. 
After  the  revolution,  thc-re   was  too   great  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  number  of  people  :n  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.     The    Helvetic  body 
could    not    be   enlarged    without  endangering   its 
fafety,  unJefs    it  made   ibme   excurfions    abroad. 
The  inhabitants    of  thefe  mountains,  as   the  tor- 
rents   that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to  fpread 
themfelves    in  the  plains    that  border   upon    the 
Alps.     Thefe  people  would   have  deftroyed  each 
other,  had  they  remained  fequeftered  among  them- 
klvts.     But  ignorance  of  the  arts,  the  want  of 
materials  for    manufactures,  and  the  deficiency  of 
money  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
chandife,  and   excluded  them   from  the  means  of 
procuring  the  comforts  of  life  and  of  encouraging 
indufiry.     They  drew  even  from  their  increafe  of 
numbers   a    method   of    fubfifting  and  acquiring 
riches,  a  fource  and  an  object  of  trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  matter  of  a  rich  country 
open  on  every  fide  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  de- 
fended, was  in  want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers, 
who  were  his  moft  powerful  neighbours,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  become  his  enemies,  if  they  were  not  his 
allies,  or  rather  his  protectors.  A  kind  of  traffic 
was,  therefore,  (tz  on  foot  between  thefe  people 
and  the  Milanese,  in  which  men  were  bartered  for 
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riches.     The   nation  engaged   troops  fiicceffively  book 
in  the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of  the     xix. 
pope,  of  the  duke   of  Savoy,  and  all  the   poten-v      w~-' 
tates  of  Italy.     They  fold  their  blood  to  the  moft 
diitant  powers,  and  to  the  nations  moft  in  enmity 
with  each    other -,  to   Holland,  to  Spun,  and    to 
Portugal ;    as    if   thefe    mountains    were   nothing 
more  than  a  repofitory  of  arms  and  foldiers,  opert 
to  every  one   who  wanted  to  purchafe  the   means 
of  carrying  on  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers 
the  moft  advantageous  terms.  The  fubjecls  of  the 
country  are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  at  a  diftancc, 
with  an  allied  nation.  The  Hollander  is  by  the 
conftitution  of  his  country  a  citizen  of  the  world  $ 
the  Switzer  by  the  fame  circumftance  a  defltoyer 
of  Europe.  The  profits  of  Holland  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  cultivation,  and  the  con- 
fumption  of  merchandiiej  the  profperity  of  Swit- 
zerland increafes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
battles  that  are  fought,  and  the  (laughter  that  at- 
tends them. 

It  is  by  war,  that  calamity  infeparable  from 
mankind,  whether  in  a  (late  of  civilization  or  not, 
that  the  republics  of  the  Helvetic  body  are  obliged 
to  live  and  fubfift.  It  is  by  this  that  they  preferve 
a  number  of  inhabitants  within  their  country  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  lands, 
without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of  government, 
or  retraining  the  inclinations  of  any  individual. 
It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  powers  at  war 
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B  o  o  K  with  each  other,  that  Switzerland  has  not  been* 
xix.  under  the  neceflity  of  fudden  emigrations  which 
are  the  caufe  of  invafions,  and  of  attempting  con* 
quefts  which  would  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  its 
liberty,  as  it  caufed  the  fubverfion  of  all  the  re- 
publics of  Greece. 

If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  faid$ 
we  fhall  find  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
are  comprehended  under  fome  of  the  forms  we 
have  been  describing,  and  arc  differently  modelled 
according  to  the  local  fituation,  the  degree  of  po- 
pulation, the  extent  of  territory,  the  influence  of 
opinions  and  occupations,  and  the  external  con- 
nections and  variety  of  events  that  act  upon  the 
iyftem  of  the  body  politic,  as  the  imprcflion  of 
furrounding  fluids  does  upon  natural  bodies. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  it  is  often  afferted* 
that  all  governments  nearly  refemble  each  other, 
and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  confifts 
in  the  character  of  thole  who  govern.  This  maxim 
may,  perhaps,  be  true  in  abfolute  governments, 
among  fuch  nations  as  have  no  principles  of  liber- 
ty. Thefe  take  the  turn  the  prince  gives  them ; 
they  are  haughty,  proud  and  courageous,  under  a 
monarch  that  is  active  and  fond  of  glory  •,  indolent 
and  flupid  under  a  fuperftitious  king  •,  full  of  hopes 
and  fears  under  a  young  prince  *,  of  weaknefs  and 
corruption  under  an  old  defpot  j  or  rather  alter- 
nately confident  and  weak  under  the  feveral  mi- 
nifters  who  are  raifed  by  intrigue.  In  fuch  ftates, 
the  people  are  formed  according  to  the  character 

of 
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of  the  adminidration  :  but  in  free  dates  it  is  juft  b  ook 
the  reverie.  xix. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  nature  and 
fprings  of  the  different  fydems  of  government  to 
which  men  are  fubjecT,  the  art  of  iegiilation  being 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  mod  perfect,  is  alio 
the  mod  proper  to  employ  men  of  the  fird  genius. 
The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
ftracted  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  fingle  prin- 
ciple which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  adminidration. 

The  date  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which 
cannot  be  wound  up  or  let  in  motion  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  component  parts. 
If  any  one  of  the  parts  is  too  much  draitened  or 
relaxed,  the  whole  mud  be  in  di Terser.  Every 
project  that  may  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  number 
of  citizens  or  in  critical  times,  may  become  fatal  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  prejudicial  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance. If  we  dedroy  or  change  the  nature  cf 
any  great  body,  thofe  convullive  motions  which 
are  the  effect  of  political  intrigues,  will  didurb  the 
whole  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  effects 
of  them  for  ages  to  come.  All  innovations  ought 
to  be  brought  about  infenfibly,  they  mould  arife 
from  neceflny,  be  the  refult  as  it  were  of  the  pub- 
lic voice,  or  at  lead  agree  with  the  general  wifnes. 
To  abolifh  old  cudoms,  or  to  introduce  new  ones 
on  a  fuciden,  tends  only  to  increafe  that  which  is 
bad,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  that  which  is 
good.     To  act  without  confuting  the  will  of  the 
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B  o  o  k  generality,  without  collecting  as  it    were  the  plu- 
xrx.    rality  of  votes  in  the  public  opinion,  is  to  alienate 
the  hearts  and  minds   of  men,  and  to  bring  every 
thing  into    difcredit,    even    what  is  honeft  and 
good. 

It  would  be  a  deferable  thing  in  Europe,  that: 
the  iovcrcigns  convinced  of  the  neceifity  of  im- 
proving the  fcience  of  government,  mould  imitate 
a  cuftom  there  is  eftablifhcd  in  China.  In  this 
empire,  the  ministers  are  diitinguimed  into  two 
clafTes,  the  thinkers ,  and  the Jigners.  While  the 
laft  are  employed  in  the  arrangement  and  difpatch 
of  public  affairs,  the  firft  attend  only  to  the  in- 
vention of  proje&s,  or  to  the  examination  of  fuch 
as  are  prefented  to  them.  This  is  the  fource  of 
all  thofe  admirable  regulations,  which  eftablifh  at 
China  the  molt  enlightened  legiilation,  by  the 
wifeft  administration.  All  Afia  is  fubjecl  to  a  de- 
fpotic  government  ;  but  in  Turky  and  Perfia,  it 
is  a  defpotifm  that  refirains  opinion  by  means  of 
religion  •,  in  China,  it  is  the  defpotifm  of  the  laws 
by  the  influence  of  reafon.  Among  the  Moharri- 
rnedans,  they  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
prince  •,  among  the  Chineftr,  they  believe  in  na* 
tural  authority  founded  upon  the  law  of  reafon* 
But  in  thefe  empires  it  is  conviction  that  influences 
the  will. 

In  the  happy  Mate  of  policy  and  knowledge  to 
which  Europe   has   attained,  it    is   plain  that  this 
conviction    of  the    mind,  which  produces  a  fre& 
eafy  and  general  obedience,  can  proceed  from  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  a  certain  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  b  0  o  K. 
laws.  If  the  governments  will  not  pay  thinkers^  xix. 
who  may,  perhaps,  become  fufpicions  or  corrupt 
as  foon  as  they  are  mercenary  •,  let  them,  at  leaft* 
allow  men  of  fuperior  underftandings  to  watch  in 
fome  meafure  over  the  public  good,  Every  writer 
of  genius  is  born  a  magiftrate  of  his  country ;  and 
he  ought  to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his 
power.  His  abilities  gave  him  a  right  to  do  it. 
Whether  he  be  an  obfeure  or  a  diftinguifhed  ci- 
tizen, whatever  be  his  rank  or  birth,  his  mind, 
which  is  always  noble,  derives  it's  claims  from  his 
talents.  His  tribunal  is  the  whole  nation  ;  his 
judge  is  the  public,  not  the  defpot  who  does  not 
hear  him,  nor  the  minifter  who  will  not  attend  to 
him. 

All  thefe  truths  have,  dcubtlefs,  their  boun- 
daries :  but  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
the  freedom  of  thouehr,  than  to  leave  it  to  its 
bent  or  impetuofuy.  Reafon  and  truth  triumph 
over  thofe  daring  and  violent  minds>  which  are 
rouzed  only  by  reftraint,  and  irritated  only  by  per- 
secution. Kings  and  minifters,  love  your  people* 
love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy.  Ye  will  have 
then  no  reafon  to  fear  men  of  free  frntiments  or 
unfatisfied  minds,  nor  the  revolt  of  bad  men.  The 
revolt  of  the  heart  is  much  more  dangerous ;  for 
virtue,  when  foured  and  rouzed  into  indignation* 
is  guilty  of  the  moft  defperate  ads.  Cato  and 
Brutus  were  both  virtuous ;  they  were  reduced  to 
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Book  the  necefiity  of  chufmg,  between   two   actions  of, 
xix.     violence,  fuicide,  or  the  death  of  Casfar. 

The  inttrefts  of  government  and  thofe  of  the 
nation  are  the  fame.  Whoever  attempts  to  fe- 
parate  them,  is  unacquainted  with  their  true  na- 
ture, and  will  only    injure  them. 

There  may  fometimes  be  people  diffarisfied 
under  a  good  government  •,  but  where  there  are 
many  that  are  unhappy,  without  any  general  prof- 
peri  ry,  it  is  then  the  government  is  faulty  in  its 
nature. 

Mankind  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to 
be;  it  is  the  mode  of  government  which  gives 
them  a  good  or  an  evil  propcnfity. 

A  state  ought  to  have  one  object  onlv  in 
view  ;  end  that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  date 
has  a  particular  manner  of  promoting  this  end  ; 
which  may  be  confidered  as  its  fpirit,  its  principle, 
to  which  every  thing  elie  is  fubordinate. 

A  nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor 
courage  for  war,  without  a  confidence  in  and  an 
attachment  to  the  government.  But  when  the 
principle  of  fear  has  controlled  every  other  fpring 
of  the  foul,  a  nation  then  becomes  of  no  confe- 
quence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  enter- 
prifes  from  without,  and  a  thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  abhorred 
by  his  fubjects,;  he  mud  be  in  perpetual  fear  for 
the  fafety  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  a  happinefs  for  a  nation,  that 
commerce,  arts  and  icienccs  fliould  flourilh  within 
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it.     It  is  even  a  happinefs  for  thofe  who  govern,  book 
when  they  are  not  inclined  to  exert  acts  of  tyran-     Xix. 
iiy.     Upright  minds  are  very  eafily  led  ;  but  none  *      ^ 
have  a  greater  averfion    for   violence  and   flaveryi 
Let  good   monarchs  be  bieffed    with  enlightened 
people  ;  and  let  tyrants  have  none  but  brutes  to 
reign  over. 

Military  power  is  both  the  caufe  and  the  de- 
ftruction  of  d'efpbtifm  •»  which  in  its  infant  ftate 
may  be  compared  to  a  lion  that  conceals  his  talons 
in  order  to  let  them  grow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  madman  who  tears  his  bo- 
dy with  his  arms.  In  its  advanced  age,  it  is  like 
Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  his  children*  . 
is  (hamefully  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 

Government  may  be  divided  into  legiflation Policy* 
and    policy.     Legiflation   relates   to   the  internal 
government  of  the  (late,  and  policy   to  its  exter- 
nal one. 

Savage  nations,  who  are  addicted  to  hunting, 
have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legiflation.  Governed 
among  thernfelves  by  manners  and  example,  the 
only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  are  between 
one  nation  and  another.  Treaties  of  peace  or  al- 
liance are  their  only   codes  of  legiflation; 

Such  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  ancient  times; 
Separated  by  deferts,  without  any  communication 
of  trade  or  voyages,  they  had  only  a  prefent  and 
immediate  intereft  to  fettle.  All  their  negotiati- 
ons confided  in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  by  fixing 
the   boundaries  of  a  ftate.     As  it  was  neceffary  to 
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book  perfuade  a  nation,  and   not   bribe  a  court  by  the 
XIX.     miftreffes  or  favourites  of  a  prince,  eloquent  men 

v sr^. t  wcre  eniployed  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  names  op- 
erator and  ambaffador  were  fynonimous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even 
juftice  itfelf  was  decided  by  force  $  when. the  Go- 
thic government  divided  by  feparate  interefes  ail 
thofe  petty  dates  which  owed  their  exiftence  to  its 
conftitution  •,  negociations  had  but  little  influence 
over  a  wild  and  reclufe  people,  who  knew  no 
right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces3 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  bar* 
barifm,  policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  had  arifen  from  the  artifices  which 
had  founded  the  papal  government.  As  the  pon- 
tiffs, by  the  laws  of  religion  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
hierarchy,  influenced  a  very  unumerous  clergy, 
which  profclytes  extended  perpetually  in  all  the 
chriflian  ftates,  the  correfpondence  kept  up  with 
the  bimops,  eftablimed  early  at  Rome  a  center  of 
communication  for  all  the  different  churches,  or 
nations.  All  rights  were  fubordinate  to  a  religion, 
which  exercifed  an  abfultue  authority  over  the 
mind  of  every  individual  •,  it  had  afhare  in  almoft 
every  tranfaclion,  either  as  the  motive  or  the 
means  ^  and  the  popes  by  the  Italian  agents  they 
had  placed  in  all  prelacies  of  the  chriitian  flatef 
were  constantly  informed  of  every  commotion, 
and  availed  themfelves  of  every  event.  They 
had  the  higheft  concern  in  this ;  that  of  attaining 
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univerfal  monarchy.  The  barbarifm  of  the  times  book 
in  which  this  project  was  conceived,  does  not  xix. 
leffen  its  greatnefs  and  fublimity.  How  daring 
was  the  attempt,  to  fubdue  without  troops  nations 
that  were  always  in  arms  !  What  art  to  make  even 
the  weakneflls  of  the  clergy  refpectabie  and  fa- 
cred  !  What  (kill  to  agitate,  to  make  thrones  one 
after  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  them  all  in  fub- 
jection !  So  deep,  ib  extenfive  a  defign  could  only 
be  carried  into  execution,  by  being  concealed  > 
and,  therefore,  was  inconfiftent  with  an  hereditary 
monarchy  ;  in  which  the  paffions  of  kings  and  the 
intrigues  of  minifters,  are  the  caufe  of  fo  much 
indability  in  affairs.  This  project,  and  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  conduct  it  requires,  could  not  be 
formed  but  in  an  elective  government,  in  which 
the  chief  is  always  chofen  from  a  body  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  guided  by  the  fame 
maxims;  in  which  an  aridocratic  court  rather  go- 
verns the  prince,  than  fuffers  Ufelf  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

Wthii<e  Italian  policy  was  engaged  in  examining 
all  the  dates  of  Europe,  and  availing  itfelf  of 
every  opportunity  to  aggrandize  and  confirm  the 
power  of  the  church,  each  fovereign  law  with  in- 
difference the  revolutions  that  were  taking  place 
without.  Mod  of  them  were  too  much  engaged 
in  edablifhing  their  authority  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, in  difputing  the  branches  of  power  with  the 
feveral  bodies  that  were  in  pofTeiTion  of  them,  or 
who  were  driving  againd  the  natural  bent  that  mo- 
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book  narchy  has  to  dcfpotifm  :  they  were  not  fufficiently 
xix.  matters  of  their  own  inheritance,  to  interfere  in 
*^y"'      the  diiputes  of  their  neighbours. 

The    fifteenth  century   changed    the   order  of 
things.     When    the    princes    had    collected  their 
forces,  they  were  inclined  to  bring  them  to  action, 
and  try  their  refpe&ive  ftrength.     Till   that  time, 
the  nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  other 
upon  their  feveral  frontiers.     The   feafon  of  the 
campaign   was   loft    in   afTembling    troops,  which 
every  baron  always  railed  very  flowly.  There  were 
then  only  fkirmilhes  between  fmall  parties,  not  any 
regular  battles  between  different  armies.     When  a 
prince  either  by  alliances   or   inheritance  had   ac- 
quired  pofTcflions  in  different  ftates,  the  interefts 
-were  confounded,  and  contentions  arofe  among  the 
people.     It  was  neceffary  to  fend  regular  troops  in 
the  pay  of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at,  a   dillanc^ 
territories    that    did    not    belong    to   the  ftatc. 
The  crown  of  England  no    longer  held  provinces 
in  the  midft  of  France  ;  but  that  of  Spain  acquired 
fome  rights  in  Germany  \  and  that  of  France  laid 
ibme  claims  in  Italy.     From  that  time  all  Europe 
was  in  a  perpetual  alternative  of  war  and  negocia-? 
tion. 

The  ambition,  talents,  and  rivalfhip  of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  J.  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  modern  politics.  Before  thefetwo  kings,  France 
and  Spain  had  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  name  of  the  houfes  of  Arragon  and  Anjou. 
Their  difTemions  had  excited  a  ferment  throughout 
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all  Italy,  and  rhe  republic  of  Venice  was  the  chief  b  o  o  k 
cauie  of  that  inteftine  commotion  that  was  excited    xix. 
againft  two  foreign  powers.    The  Germans  took  a 
part  in  theie  disturbances,  either  as  auxiliaries,  or 
as  being  interefted  in  them.     The  emperor  and  the 
pope    were   concerned    in    them    with    almoft  all 
Chriftendom.     But  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.   en- 
gaged in  their  fate,  the   views,   the  anxiety,  the 
deftiny  of  all  Europe.     All  the  powers  feemed  to 
be  divided  between  two  rival    houfe.s,  in  order  to 
weaken  alternately    the  moft  powerful.     Fortune 
favoured  the  talents,  the  force   and  the  artifice  of 
Charles  V.     More  ambitious  and   lefs  voluptuous 
than  Francis  I.  his  character  turned  the  fcale,  and 
Europe  for  a  time  inclined  to  his  fide,  but  did  not 
continue  always  to  favour  the  fame  intered. 

Philip  il.  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited 
his  projects  and  ambitious  views,  and  found  the 
times  favourable  to  his  aggrandizement.  He  ex- 
hausted his  kingdom  of  men  and  fhip*,  and  even 
of  money,  though  he  was  in  poiTefTion  of  the 
mines  of  the  new  world  j  and  left  behind  him  a 
more  extenfive  monarchy,  but  Spain  himfclf  in  a 
much  weaker  itate  than  it  had  been  under  his  fa- 
ther. 

His  fon  imagined  he  mould  again  make  all  Eu- 
rope dependent  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch 
of  his  houie  which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip 
11.  had  through  negligence  relinquifhed  this  poli- 
tical idea^    Philip   III.  refumed    it.     But   in  other 
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book  refpecTs  he  followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuper- 
Xtx.  ftuious  and  pedantic  principles  of  his  predecefibr. 
'  '  Within  the  ftate,  there  was  much  formality,  but 
no  order,  and  no  oeconomy.  The  church  was 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  the  (late.  The  in- 
quiiicion,  that  horrid  monlter,  which  conceals  its 
head  in  the  heavens,  and  its  feet  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, ftruck  at  the  root  of  population,  which  at 
the  lame  time  fufrered  confiderably  from  war  and 
the  colonics.  Without  the  (late,  there  were  ftill  the 
fame  ambitious  views,  and  lefs  fkilful  meafures. 
Kafli  and  precipitate  in  his  enterpriles,  flow  and 
cbttinate  in  the  execution  of  them,  Philip  HI.  had 
all  thole  defects  which  are  prejudicial  to  each  other, 
and  occafion  every  project  to  mifcarry.  He  de- 
itroyed  the  fmall  degree  of  life  and  vigour  the 
monarchy  yet  retained.  Richelieu  availed  himfelf 
of  the  wenknefs  of  Spain,  and  the  foibles  of  the 
king  whom  he  ruled  over,  to  fill  that  period  with 
his  intrigues,  and  caufe  his  name  to  defcend  to. 
posterity.  Germany  and  Spain  were  in  fome  man- 
ner connected  to  each  other  by  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ria:  to  this  league,  he  oppofed  that  of  France 
with  Sweden,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
former.  This  fyftem  would  naturally  have  taken 
place  in  his  times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of 
his  genius.  Guftavus  Adolphus  by  his  conquefts 
enflaved  all  the  north.  All  Europe  concurred  in 
lowering  the  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turned  the  fcale  againfi. 
Spain  in  favour  of  France. 

Charles 
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Charles  V.  had  been  accufcd  of  aiming  at  B  o  o  K 
wniverfal  monarchy  ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  was  taxed  xix. 
with  the  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them  ever 
conceived  lb  high  and  Co  rafii  a  project.  They 
were  both  of  them  pafTionattly  defirous  of  extend- 
ing their  empire,  by  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
families.  This  ambition  is  equally  natural  to 
princes  of  common  abilities,  who  are  born  with- 
out any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs  of  fuperior 
underftanding,  who  have  no  virtues  or  moral  qua- 
lifications. But  neither  Charles  V.  nor  Lewis 
XIV.  had  that  kind  of  Spirit  of  refolution,  that 
impulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing,  which 
conftitutes  heroic  conquerors  :  they  bore  no  re- 
femblance  in  any  particular  to  Alexander.  Ne- 
verthelefs  ufeful  alarms  were  taken  and  fpread 
abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon  conceiv- 
ed, nor  too  foon  diffufed,  when  there  arife  any 
powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neighbours. 
It  is  chiefly  among  nations,  and  with  ref  >e&  to 
kings,  that  fear  produces  lafery. 

When  Lewis  the  XIV.  began  to  reflect  on  his 
own  fituation,  perhaps,  he  might  be  furp riled  at 
feeing  himfclf  more  powerful  than  he  thought 
he  was.  His  greatnefs  was  partly  owing  to  the 
little  harmony  that  fubfifted  between  the  forces 
and  the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had,  in- 
deed, felt  the  neceiTuy  of  a  general  union,  but 
had  not  difcovered  the  means  of  forming  it.  In 
treating  with  this  monarch,  proud  of  fuccefs,  and 
vain   from   the  applaufe  he   had  received,  it  was 

thought 
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pooK  thought  a  confiderable  advantage   if  every  thing 
XIX.     was  not  given  up.     In  ftiort,  the  infults  of  France 

>**"-* — J  which  increafed  with  her  victories ;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  dilTention  every 
where,  in  ojder  to  reign  alone  \  her  contempt  for 
the-faith  of  treaties  ;  the  haughty  and  authorita- 
tive tone  fhe  ufurped,  turned  the  general  envy  (he 
had  excited  into  deteftation,  and  railed  univerfal 
alarms.  Even  thofe  princes,  who  had  feen  with- 
out umbrage,  or  favoured  the  increafe  of  her 
power,  felt  the  neceffity  of  repairing  this  error  in 
politics,  and  of  combining  and  railing  among 
themfelves  a  body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
France,  in  order  to  prevent  her  tyrannizing  over 
the  nations. 

Leagues  were,  therefore,  formed,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  ineffectual.  One  man  alone  was 
found  capable  to  animate  and  conduct  them. 
Warmed  with  that  public  fpirit,  which  only  great 
and  virtuous  fouls  can  poflefs,  it  was  a  prince, 
though  born  in  a  republic,  who  for  the  general 
caufe  of  Europe  was  inflamed  with  that  love  of 
liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright  minds.  He  turned 
his  ambition  towards  the  greatefl  object  and  rnoft 
worthy  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  own 
intertft  never  warped  him  fiom  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. With  a  courage  peculiar  to  himfelf  he  knew 
how  to  defy  thofe  very  misfortunes  which  he  fore- 
faw  ;  depending  lefs  for  fuccefs  upon  his  military 
abilities  than  waiting  for  a  favourable  turn  of  * 
affairs,  from   his    patience   and   political    activity. 

Such 
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Such  was  the    fituation  of  affairs    when    the  Cue-  book 
cefllon  to   the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Europe  in     xix. 
flames. 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perfians  and  that  of 
the  Romans,  ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by 
fo  rich  a  fpoiL  The  prince,  who  might  have 
united  this  crown  to  his  own,  would  naturally,  have 
rifen  to  that  univerfal  monarchy,  the  idea  of  which 
raifed  a  general  alarm.  It  was,  therefore,  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  this  empire  from  becoming  the 
pofTefTion  of  a  power  already  formidable,  and  to 
Jceep  the  balance  equal  between  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  the  only  heredi^ 
fary   right  to  the  throne. 

Men  well  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  affairs  of  Spain,  have  affcrted,  if  we  may 
believe  Bolingbroke,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hoftilities,  which  were  then  excited  by  England 
and  Holland,  we  mould  have  feen  Philip  the  V, 
as  good  a  Spaniard  as  his  predecefifors,  and  that 
the  French  miniftry  would  then  have  had  no  in* 
faience  upon  the  Spanifh  administration  ;  but  that 
the  war  raifed  againit  the  Spaniards  for  the  fake  of 
giving  them  a  ruler,  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  (late  that  was 
alone  capable  of  aflifting  them  in  fixing  upon  fuch 
a  king  as  they  wanted.  This  juft  idea  the  refute 
of  deep  reflection  has  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century.  1  he  turn  of  the  Spa- 
niards has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the 
{afte  of  the  French.     Spain,  from  the  charaderof 
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Boo  icher  inhabitants  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Africa 
xix.    than  to  Europe. 

The  train  of  events,  however,  anfwered  to  the 
general  wilhes.  The  armies  and  the  councils  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  gained  an  equal  fuperiority 
over  the  common  enemy.  Inftead  of  thole  lan- 
guid and  unfortunate  campaigns  which  had  tried 
the  patience  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  not  diP 
cour3ged  him,  all  the  operations  of  the  confe- 
derates were  fuccelsful.  France,  in  her  turn, 
humbled  and  defeated  on  every  fide,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  fhe  was  reftored  by  the 
dearh  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  then  perceived,  that  if  the  archduke 
Charles,  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem,  and 
fucceeding  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  mould  join  Spain  and  the  Weft- Indies  to 
this  valt  inheritance,  he  would  be  in  poMcfllon  of 
that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war.  But, 
the  enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifted  in  their  deflgn 
of  dethroning  Philip  the  V.  without  thinking  of 
the  perion  that  was  to  fucceed  him  -x  while  true 
politicians,  notwithstanding  their  triumphs,  grew 
tired  of  a  war,  the  very  fuccefs  of  which  always 
became  an  evil,  when  it  could  no  longer  eta  any 
good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  dirTentions 
among  the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from 
reaping  all  thofe  advantages  from  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,    they    might   reasonably   have    expected 

from 
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from  their  fuccefs.  The  bell  means  that  could  be  b  o  o  k. 
deviled  to  protect  the  provinces  of  tiie  allies,  was  xix\ 
to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France.  Lewis  the 
XIV.  had  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  thenl> 
anu  his  neighbours  had  luftered  him  quietly  to 
raiie  thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual 
awe.  It  was  neceffary  to  demolifh  them  :  for 
every  ftrong  power  that  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  intends  to  form  an  attack.  Philip  re- 
mained upon  the  throne  of  Spain  •,  and  the  forti- 
fications were  leu  (landing  in  Flanders,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered, 
to  rectify  the  miftake  committed  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  France  hath  always  maintained  its  fu- 
periority  on  the  continent  :  but  chance  hath  often 
diminifhed  its  influence.  The  icales  of  the  poli- 
tical balance  will  never  be  perfectly  even,  nor  ac- 
curate enough  to  determine  the  degrees  of  power 
with  exact  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  balance 
of  power  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 
It  can  be  only  fixed  by  treaties,  and  thefe  have 
no  validity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folute  monarchs,  and  not  between  nations.  Thefe 
acts  ought  to  be  made  by  the  people  themfelvesi 
becaufe  the  object  of  them  is  their  peace  and 
fafety,  which  are  their  greatefr  advantages :  but  a 
defpot  always  facrifices  his  fubjects  to  his  anxiety, 
and  his  engagements  to  his  ambition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fu- 
periority  of  nations>  as  it  has  been  hitherto  ima- 
gined j 
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looK  gined  ;  fince  during  the  lad  half  century  commerce1 
XIX.    hath  had  a  much    greater   influence  in  it.     While 
the  powers  of  the  continent  divided  Europe  into 
unequal  portions,  which   policy    by  means  of  lea- 
gues, treaties,  and  alliances  always  preferved  in  a 
certain  equilibrium  ;  a  maritime  people  formed  as 
it  were  a  new   fyftern^  and   by   its   induftry  made 
the  land  fubject  to  the  fea  -,  as  nature   herfelf  has 
done  by  her  laws.     It  formed,  or  brought  to  per- 
'  fecYion  that  extenfive  commerce,  which  is  founded 
on  an  excellent  fyftem  of  agriculture,  rlourifhing 
manufactures,  and   the  richeft   pofleflions  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.     This   is  the  kind  of 
univerfal  monarchy   that  Europe  ought   to  wreft 
from  England,  in  reltoring  to  each  maritime  ftate 
that  freedom j  and  that  power  it  hath  a  right  to  have 
upon  the   element  that    furrounds   it;     This   is  a 
fyftem   of   public    good     founded    upon   natural 
equity,  and  in  this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  ge- 
neral intereft.     The   people  cannot   be  too  much 
warned  to  refume  all  their  powers,  and  to  employ 
the  refources  offered  them  by  the  climate  and  the 
the  foil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that  national  and 
diftinct  independence  in  which  they  were  born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fuffkiently  enlightened,  and 
.each  nation  were  acquainted  with  its  rights'  and 
its  real  advantages*  neither  the  continent*  nor  the* 
ocean  would  mutually  give  laws  to  each  other  j 
but  a  reciprocal  influence  would  be  eftablifhed  be- 
tween the  continental  and  maritime  people,  a  ba* 
tance  of  induftry  and  power,  which  would  induce 

a  mu- 
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a    mutual    intercourfe    for   the    general    benefit,  book 
Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap    upon   its  proper     XIX. 

element.     The  feveral  ftates  would  enjoy  the  fame* <r~~* 

liberty  of  exportation  and  importation  that  fhould 
fubfift  between  the  provinces  of  the  fame  empire. 

There  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern 
politics,  which  is  that  every  ftate  fhould  endea* 
vour  to  weaken  enemies  as  much  as  poffible* 
But,  no  nation  can  leek  the  ruin  of  another  (late, 
without  paving  the  way  for  and  haftening  its  own 
flavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which 
fortune  at  once  throws  into  the  way  or  a  people  a 
great  increale  of  power  •,  but  fuch  fudden  eleva* 
tions  are  not  lading.  It  is  oftentimes  better  to 
fupport  rivals,  than  to  opprels  them.  Sparta  re- 
futed to  enflave  Athens,  and  Rome  repented  of 
having  deftroyed  Carthage. 

These  noble  and  generous  fentiments  which 
fhould  infpire  nations  Rill  more  than  kings,  would 
prevent  politicians  from  the  neceffity  of  commit- 
ting many  crimes  and  afferting  many  falfehoods  5 
and  would  remove  many  impediments  and  diffi- 
culties out  of  the  way  of  nogociators.  At  prefentt 
the  complication  of  affairs  hath  rendered  nego- 
ciations  very  intricate.  Policy,  like  that  infidious 
infect  that  weaves  its  web  in  darknefs,  hath 
flretched  forth  its  net  in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and 
fattened  it,  as  it  were,  to  every  court.  One  fingle 
thread  cannot  be  touched  without  drawing  all  thre 
reft.  The  mod  petty  fovereign  hath  fome  fecrec 
ifltereft  in  the  treaties  between  the  greater  powers. 

Two     . 
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Boo  K^wo  petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot  exchange  a 
xix.    fief,  or  a  domain,  without  being   thwarted   or  fe- 

v*-"** 'conded    by   the   courts   of  Vienna,   Verfailles,  or 

London.  Negotiations  muft  be  carried  on  in  all 
the  cabintts  for  years  together  for  every  the  mod 
trifling  change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The 
blood  of  the  people  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not 
bargained  for.  War  is  determined  upon  in  a  day 
or  two  i  the  fettling  of  peace  is  protracted  during 
feveral  years.  This  Gownefs  in  negociations* 
which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  affairs*  is  alfo 
increafed  by  the  character  of  the  negociators.     - 

These  are  generally  ignorant  perfons  engaged 
with  men  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  There  are* 
perhaps*  two  or  three  wife  and  judicious  councils 
in  Europe.  The  reft  are  in  the  polTeflion  of  intri- 
guing men,  raifed  to  the  management  of  affairs  by 
the  paftions  and  fhameful  pleafures  of  a  prince  and 
his  miftreffes.  A  man  is  advanced  to  a  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fubject  \  he  adopts  the  firft  fyftem  that  is  offered 
to  his  caprice  \  purfues  it  without  underftanding 
tti  and  with  a  degree  of  obftinacy  proportionate 
to  his  ignorance  ;  he  changes  the  whole  plan  of 
his  predeceffbrs,  in  order  to  introduce  his  own 
fyftem  of  administration,  which  he  will  never  be 
able  to  fupport.  Richelieu's  firft  declaration* 
when  he  became  minifter,  was:  the  council  bath 
altered  its  -plan.  This  faying,  which  was  once 
found  to  be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
finale    man,    has,    perhaps,    been    repeated*    of 

thoughs 
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thought  of,  by  every  one  of  Richelieu's  fuccefiors.  Book 
All  men  engaged  in  public  affairs  have  the  vanity,     xix. 
not  only  to  proportion   the  parade  of  their  ex-     *"v— 
pence,  of  their   manner,  and  of  their   air,  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  ;  but  even  to  raife  the 
opinion  they  have  cf  their  own  understanding,  in 
proportion  to  the  influence  of  their  authority. 

When  a  nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what 
fhould  its  governors  be?  The  court  and  the  peo- 
ple will  anfwer  this  queftion,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  minifters  fee  nothing;  in  their 
office  but  the  enlargement  of  their  rights  ;  the 
people  the  enlargement  only  of  their  duties.  The 
ideas  of  the  latter  are  juft  •,  for  the  duties  and  . 
rights  arifing  from  each  mode  of  government 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  wants  and  defires  of 
each  nation.  But  this  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture is  not  applicable  to  the  focial  ftate.  As  fo- 
•cieties,  whatever  be  their  origin,  are  almoft  all  of 
them  fubject  to  the  authority  of  one  fingle  man, 
political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the  character 
of  the  prince. 

If  the  king  is  a  weak  and  irrefolute  man,  his 
government  will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  his 
politics  will  vary  with  his  government.  He  will 
alternately  have  minifters,  that  are  ignorant  or  en- 
lightened, fteady  or  fickle,  deceitful  or  fincere, 
hat  fh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or  peace ;  fuch, 
in  a  word,  as  the  variety  of  intrigues  will  prodirCe 
them.  Such  a  ftate  will  have  no  regular  fyftera 
of  politics ;  and  all  other  governments  will  not  be 

Vol.  V.  H  h  able 
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Boo  k  able  to  maintain  any  permanent  defigns  and  mea- 
xix.    fures  with  it.     The  fyftem  of  politics  muft  then 
vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment  j  that  is,  with 
the  humour  of  the  prince. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefts 
are  very  different  in  republican  governments.  As 
the  authority  there  refides  in  the  collective  body  of 
the  people,  there  are  certain  principles  and  fome 
public  interefts  attended  to  in  every  negociation. 
In  this  cafe  the  permanency  of  a  fyftem  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  duration  of  the  miniftry,  or  to 
the  life  of  one  fingle  man.  The  general  fpirit  that 
exifts  and  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the  nation,  is  the 
only  rule  cf  every  negociation.  Not  but  that  a 
powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent  demagogue,  may 
fometimes  lead  a  popular  government  into  poli- 
tical miftake  ;  but  this  is  eafily  recovered. 
Faults,  in  thefe  inftances,  may  be  confidered 
equally  with  fuccefTes  as  leftbns  of  inftruction. 
Great  events,  and  not  men,  produce  remarkable 
periods  in  the  hiftory  of  republics.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  furprife  a  free  people  by  artifice,  or 
intrigues  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  alliance.  Their 
maxims  will  always  make  them  return  to  their  lad- 
ing interefls,  and  all  engagements  will  give  way 
to  the  fupreme  law.  In  thefe  governments,  it  is 
the  fafety  of  the  people  that  does  every  thing, 
while  in  others  it  is  the  will  of  the  ruler. 

This  contrail  of  political  principles  has  ren- 
dered every  popular  government  i'ufpicious  or 
odious   to   all    abfolute    monarchs.     They    have 

dreaded 
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dreaded  the  influence  of  a  republican   fpirit  upon  book 
their  own  fubjects,  the  weight    of  whole   chains     xix. 
they  are  every   day   increafing.     A  kind  of  iecret 
confpiracy  may  therefore  be  perceived  between  all 
monarchies,  to    deftroy,  or  infenfibly  to  fap    the 
foundations  of   all  free  Hates.     But   liberty   will 
arife  from  the    mid  ft   of  oppreffipn*     It  already 
exifts  in  every  bread  ,  public  writings  will  contri- 
bute to  inftil  it    into  the  minds  of  all  enlightened 
men  *,  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  of  the  people* 
All  men  will,  at  length,  be  lenfible,  and  this  pe- 
riod is  at  no  great  difbnce,  that  liberty  is  the  firft 
gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is    the   firft  fource  of  virtue* 
The  inftruments  of  defpotifm  will  become  its  de- 
ftroyers-,    and    the    enemies   of   humanity,    thofe 
who  feem  armed  at  prefent   merely    to  oppofe   it, 
will  exert  themfelves  in  its  defence. 

War,  as  well  as  fociety,  has  exifted  at  all  War. 
times  and  in  all  countries  ♦,  but  the  art  of  war  is 
only  to  be  found  in  certain  ages  of  the  world,  and 
among  certain  people.  The  Greeks  eftabliihed  it, 
and  conquered  all  the  powers  of  Afia.  The  Ro- 
mans improved  it  and  fubdued  the  world*  Thefe 
two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others,  as 
their  genius  and  virtue  were  the  cauies  of  their 
profperity,  owed  this  fuperiority  to  their  infantry, 
in  which  everv  finsle  man  exerts  his  whole 
ftrength.  The  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman 
legions  were  every  where  victorious. 

When  a  fuperior  number  of  cavalry  had  been 
introduced,  rather  from  a  principle  of  indolence 
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Boo  Kthan  inactivity,  into   the  armies   of  the  ancients* 
xix.    Rome  loft  fome  of  its   glory   and   fuccefs.     Not* 
withftanding  the  exact  difcipline  of  its  troops,  it 
could  no  longer  refill  thofe  barbarous  nations,  that 
fought  on  foot. 

These  men,  however,  little  better  than  fa- 
vages,  who,  with  arms  only,  and  thofe  powers 
nature  had  taught  them  the  ufe  of,  had  fubdued 
the  moft  extenfive  and  the  moft  civilized  empire  of 
the  univerfe,  foon  changed  their  infantry  into  ca- 
valry. This  was  properly  called  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, cr  the  army.  All  the  nobility  who  were  the 
fole  poffefTors  of  lands  and  of  privileges,  thofe 
ufual  attendants  of  victory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back ;  while  the  enflaved  multitude  were  left  on 
foot,  almoft  without  arms  and  held  in  no  eftima- 
tion. 

In  times  when  the  gentleman  was  diftinguifhed 
by  his  horfe  •,  when  the  man  himlelf  was  of  little 
confequence,  and  every  idea  of  importance  was 
attached  to  the  knight  ^  when  wars  confided  in 
fmall  incurfions,  and  campaigns  lafted  but  a  day ; 
when  fuccefs  depended  upon  the  quicknefs  of 
marches  :  then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in 
Europe.  The  dexterity  and  ftrength  of  men  was 
no  longer  fhewn  in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftus,  in  the 
exercife  of  the  arms,  and  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the 
body  j  but  in  tournaments,  in  managing  a  horje, 
and  in  throwing  the  lance  at  full  fpeed.     This  fpe- 

cies 
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cies  of  war,  better  calculated  for  wandering  Tar-  book 
tars,  than  for  fixed  and  fedentary  focieties,  was  one  xix. 
of  the  defects  of  the  feudal  government.  A 
race  of  conquerors,  whofe  rights  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  fwords ;  whofe  merit  and  glory 
was  in  their  arms ;  whofe  fole  occupation  was 
hunting,  could  hardly  avoid  riding  on  horfeback, 
with  all  that  parade  and  fpirit  of  authority  which 
muft:  necefTarily  arife  from  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
underftanding.  But  what  could  troops  of  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
caftles  and  towns,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  furround- 
ing  waters  ? 

To  this  imperfection  of  military  knowledge, 
muft  be  afcribed  the  duration  of  war  for  feveral 
ages  without  intermifBon,  between  France  and 
England.  War  continued  inceiTanily  for  want  of 
a  fufficient  number  of  men.  Whole  months  were 
required  to  collect,  to  arm,  to  bring  into  the  field 
troops  that  were  only  to  continue  there  a  few 
weeks.  Kings  could  not  afTe ruble  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  vafTals,  and  thofe  at  dated 
times.  The  lords  had  only  a  right  to  call  under 
their  banners  fome  of  their  tenants,  upon  ftipu- 
lated  terms.  The  time  that  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  carrying  on  war,  was  loft  in  forms 
and  regulations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  courts  of 
juftice  conlume  thofe  eftates  they  are  to  deter- 
mine. At  length  the  French  tired  with  being 
eonftantly  obliged  to  repulfe  the  Englifh,  like  the 
horfe  that  implored  the  afliftance  of  man  againft 

Hh  3  the 
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book  the  (lag,  fuffered  the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  im- 
xix.  pofed  upon  them,  which  they  bear  to  this  day* 
Kings  raifed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expence 
a  conftant  body  of  troops.  Charles  VII.  after 
having  expelled  the  Englifh  by  the  affiftance  of 
mercenary  troops,  when  he  difbanded  his  army, 
kept  nine  thouiand  horfe,  and  fixteen  thoufand 
infantry. 

This  was  the  origin  of  theabafementof  the  no- 
bility, and  the  elevation  of  monarchy  ;  of  the  po- 
litical liberty  of  the  nation  without,  and  its  civil 
flavery  within.  The  people  were  delivered  from 
feudal  tyranny,  only  to  fall  fome  time  or  other 
under  the  defpotiim  of  kings.  So  much  does 
human  nature  feem  born  for  flavery !  It  became 
necefTary  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  an 
army  •,  and  the  taxes  were  arbitrary,  and  unlimit- 
ed as  the  number  of  foldiers,  that  were  diftri- 
buted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
a  pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy  •,  but  in  rWlity  to  reftrain  and  opprefs  the 
fubject.  The  officers,  commanders  and  gover* 
nors  were  tools  of  government  always  armed 
again  ft  the  nation  itfelf.  They  as  well  as  their 
foldiers  no  longer  confidered  themfelves,  as  ci* 
tizens  of  the  date,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  the  property  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
acknowledged  no  longer  any  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, except  the  king,  in  whofe  name  they  were 
ready  to  mafia  ere  their  fathers  and  brothers.     In 
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fliort,  the  body  of  troops  railed  by  the  nation  was  book 
nothing  more  than  a  royal  army.  xix. 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  which  required 
confiderable  expence  and  great  preparation,  forges, 
magazines,  and  arfenals,  made  arms  more  than 
ever  dependent  on  kings,  and  determined  the  ad- 
vantage that  infantry  hath  over  cavalry.  The 
latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and  horfe  to 
the  former.  A  horfeman  difmounted  was  either 
loft  or  good  for  nothing  ;  and  a  horfe  without  a 
leader  occafioned  confufion  and  ciforder  among 
the  ranks.  The  havock  which  the  artillery  and 
fire-arms  made  in  fquadrons,  was  more  dimruk  to 
repair  than  it  was  in  battalions.  In  a  word,  men 
could  be  bought  and  difciplined  at  a  lefs  expence 
than  horfes  :  and  this  made  it  eafy  for  kings  to 
procure  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  VII.  fatal  to 
his  fubjecls,  at  lead  in  futurity,  became  from  his 
example  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  pecple 
of  Europe.  Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  it- 
felf upon  the  defence  againO:  a  nation  always  in 
arms.  The  right  fyftem  of  politics,  if  there  were 
any  politics  at  a  time  when  arts,  literature,  and 
commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a  communication 
among  people,  fhould  have  been,  for  the  princes 
to  have  jointly  attacked  that  particular  power  that 
had  put  itfelf  into  a  ftate  of  continual  war.  But 
inftead  of  compelling  it  to  fubmit  to  peace,  they 
took  up  arms  themfelves.  This  contagion  fpread 
itfelf  the  quicker,  as  it  appeared   the  fole  remedy 
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book  againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion,  the  only  gua- 
xix.    ranree  of  the  fecurity  of  the  nations. 

There   was   however  a  general   want   of  the 
knowledge  neceffary   to  difcipline  a   body  of  in- 
fantry, the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  per- 
ceived.    The  manner  of  fighting  which  the  Swit- 
zers  had    employed  againft  the  Burgundians,  had 
rendered   them  as  famous  as   formidable.     With 
heavy  fwords  and  long   halberds,  they  had  always 
overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the  feudal  army» 
As   their  ranks  were    impenetrable,  and  as  they 
marched  in  clofe  columns,  they  overthrew  all  that 
attacked,  and    all    that    oppofed    them.     Every 
power  was  then  defirous  of  procuring  ibme   Swifs 
foldiers..     But,  the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the   need 
there  was  of  their  afTiftance,  and  fetting  the  pur- 
chafe  of  it  at  too  a  high  a  rate  •,  it  became  necefTary 
to  refolve  not  to  employ  them,  and  to  form  in  all 
parts  a  national  infantry,  in   order  not  to  depend 
upon  thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Germans  firft  adopted  a  difcipline  that  re- 
quired only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination* 
As  their  country  abounded  in  men  and  horfes, 
they  almoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs  in- 
fantry, without  lofing  the  advantage  of  their  own 
cavalry. 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  with  greater 
difficulty,  and  more  flowly,  a  kind  of  military  fy- 
ftem  that  laid  a  reftraint  upon  all  their  motions, 
and  feemed  rather  to  require  perfeverance  than 
impetuoiity.  But  the  tafte  for  imitation  and  no- 
velty 
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velty  prevailed  among  this  light  people,  over  thatB  00  K. 
vanity  which  is  fend  of  its  own  cuftoms.  xix. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  pride  they*  vr—s 
have  been  reproached  with,  improved  the  military 
art  of  the  Switzers,  by  bringing  to  greater  perfec- 
tion the  difcipline  of  that  warlike  people.  They 
formed  an  infantry  which  became  alternately  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

In   proportion    as  the   infantry   increafed,    the 
cuftom  and  fervice  of  the  feudal  militia  ceafed  in 
all    parts,    and    the    war  became   more  general. 
The  conftitution  of  each  nation  had  for  ages  pad 
fcarce  allowed    the  different  people   to  wage  war 
and   mafiacre  one  another  beyond  the  barriers  of 
their  own  dates.     War  was  carried  on  upon  the 
frontiers  only   between  the  neighbouring  powers. 
When  France  and  Spain  had  carried  their  arms  to 
the    mod   remote   extremities  of  Italy,  it  was  no 
longer  pollible  to  call  together  the  ban  and  arriere 
ban  of  the  nations  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  in  fact  the 
people  who  made  war  againft  each  other,  but  the 
kings  with  their  troops,  for  the  honour  of  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  without  any   regard  to  the 
good  of  their  fubjefts.     Not  that   the  princes  did 
not  endeavour  to  intereft  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  in  their  quarrels  •,  but  this  was  done  merely 
to  weaken  or  totally  to  fubdue  that  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  was  Rill   ftruggiing  among  fome 
lets  of  men,  againft  that  abfolute  authority  which 
the  princes  had   gradually  aftumed. 

Alx. 
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Book  All  Europe  was  in  commotion.  The  Germans 
-Xix.  marched  into  Italy ;  the  Italians  into  Germany  % 
the  French  into  both  thefe  countries.  The  Turks 
befieged  Naples  and  Nice ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  at  the  fame  time  di/perfed  in  Africa,  in 
Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  the  low  countries.  All  thefe  people  inured, 
and  practifed  in  arms,  acquired  great  fkill  in  the 
art  of  fighting  and  deftroying  each  other  with  in- 
fallible regularity  and  precifion. 

It  was  religion  that  caufed  the  Germans  to  COn- 
tend  with  the  Germans  -,  the  French  with  the 
French  ;  but  which  more  particularly  excited 
Flanders  againft  Spain.  It  was  on  the  fens  of 
Holland  that  all  the  rage  of  a  bigotted  and  de- 
fpotic  king  fell ;  of  a  fuperftitious  and  fanguinary 
prince;  of  the  two  Philips,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Alba.  It  was  in  the  low  countries  that  a  republic 
arofe  from  the  perfecutions  of  tyranny,  and  the 
flames  of  the  inquilltion.  When  freedom  had 
broken  her  chains,  and  found  an  afylum  in  the 
ocean,  (he  raifed  her  bulwarks  upon  the  continent. 
The  Durch  fir  ft  invented  the  art  of  fortifying 
places:  \o  much  doth  genius  and  invention  be- 
long to  Ute  minds.  Their  example  was  generally 
followed.  Exteniive  ftates  had  only  occafion  to 
fortify  their  frontiers.  Germany  and  Italy,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  princes,  were  crowded 
with  fxrong  citadels  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
"When  we  travel  through  thefe  countries,  we  meet 

every 
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every  evening  with  gates  fhut  and  draw- bridges  at  b  o  o  k 
the  entrance  of  the  towns.  xxx. 

While  the  Dutch   were  imDroving  the  art  oi 


fortification,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns, 
the  Swedes  were  employed  in  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  military  fcience  of  the  field.  Guflavns  Adol- 
phus  was  eminently  ilcilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  other  nations  have  acquired  at  times,  but 
which  the  Germans  have  always  preferved,  as  pe- 
culiarly attached  to  their  climate.  There  are  iol- 
diers  in  other  parts,  but  it  is  Germany  alone  that 
furnifhes  generals. 

This  art  had  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  a  century 
pad,  when  it  was  remarkably  improved  by  Lewis 
XIV.  He  firft  introduced  the  cuilorn  of  wearing; 
a  uniform  ;  of  carrying  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of 
the  firelock  •,  of  making  ufe  of  the  artillery  to  ad- 
vantage •,  in  a  word,  of  increafing  to  the  utmoll 
the  deftructive  powers  of  fire  and  fword. 

The  kins;  of  FruiTia  hath  invented  a  new  me- 
thod  of  difciplining  armies,  of  leading  on  troops 
to  battle,  and  of  gaining  victories.  This  prince, 
who  would  have  been  better  ferved  by  another 
nation,  and  certainly  better  commended  than 
he  could  pofllbly  be  by  his  own  •,  who  harh  not 
had,  fince  Alexander,  his  equal  in  hiitory  for  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  talents  •,  this  prince,  who  with- 
out having  been  himielf  formed  by  Greeks,  hath 
been  able  to  form  Lacedemonians  y  he,  in  a  word, 
who  hath  deferved,  beyond  all  others,  that  hrs 
name  fhould  be  recorded  in  his  age,  and  rendered 

equally 
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book  equally  great  and  diftinguifhed  as  thofe  of  the 
xix.  moil  remarkable  and  brilliant  ages  of  the  world: 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  fhort,  hath  totally  changed 
the  principles  of  war,  by  giving  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  legs  an  advantage  over  the  arms  ^  that  is 
to  fay,  that  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evolutions  and 
the  celerity  of  his  marches,  he  hath  always  excel- 
cd  his  enemies,  even  when  he  hath  not  conquered 
them.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  ob- 
liged to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory, 
fmce  it  is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  war  to 
a  degree  of  perfection,  from  which  fortunately  it 
cannot  but  degenerate. 

It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  XIV.  that  we 
mull  afcribe  that  prodigious  number  of  troops, 
which  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  war  even  in  the 
inidft  of  peace.  In  imitation  of  that  monarch, 
who  had  always  a  numerous  army  on  foot,  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  whether  ruling  over  large  or 
fmall  Hates,  have  maintained  bodies  of  troops, 
frequently  more  burthenfome  to  the  fubjeel  from 
the  expences  that  attended  them,  than  ufeful  for 
the  defence  of  the  kinadom.     Some  of  the  moft 

o 

politic  among  them  have  engaged  thefe  troops  in  - 
the  pay  of  greater  powers  ;  and  thus  by  a  double 
advantage,  they  have  contrived  to  raife  large  furos 
pf  money  for  men    whole   lives   were  always  fold 
but  never  left. 

What  reafon  then  have  we  to  exclaim  againft 
the  barbarous   manners    that  prevailed  under  the 

feudal 
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Feudal   government?  War  was  then   to  be  confi-  b  o  o  K 
dered  as  a  time  of  violence  and  confuiion  -,  but  at    xix. 
prefent  it  is  aimed  a  natural  (late.     Mod  govern- 
ment*   are   now    military,    or  become  fo.     Even 
the    improvement    in  our    difcipline  is   a    proof 
of  it.     The  fecurity   we  enjoy    in  our  fields,  the 
tranquillity  that  prevails   in   our  cities,    whether 
troops   are  pafUng    through  or  are  quartered   in 
them  ;  the   police    which   reigns  in  camps    and  in 
garriion  towns,  proclaim,  indeed,  that   arms    are 
under  fome   kind  of  controul,  but  at    the  fame 
time  indicate  that  every  thing  is  fubjeel   to  their 
power. 

Though  the  licentioufnefs  and  plunder  of  the 
foldier  are  reftrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  this  fecurity  at  a  dear  rate,  by  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  and  raifmgof  *  •  >ps.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of  men 
killed  or  loft,  are  a  very  inconfiderable  number 
out  of  a  hundred  million  which  Europe  may,  per- 
haps, contain.  But  this  million  comprehends  the 
choiced  fubjecls,  the  principal  part  of  the  youth, 
the  fource  of  population,  the  life  of  induftry  and 
labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  recruit  this 
million  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fociety 
muft  be  burthened  ;  which  encroaching  one  upon 
the  other,  muft  neceffarily  opprefs  the  lowed  and 
the  mod  ufeful,  thar  of  the  hufbandman.  The  in- 
creafe  of  taxes  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
them,  deftrov  through  want  or  diftrefs   thofe  very 

fa- 
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BOOK  families,  which  are  the  parents  and  nurferies  of 
XIX.    the  manufactures  and  the  armies. 

*— —v — '  Another  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  in* 
creafe  of  foldiers,  is  a  decreafeof  natural  courage* 
Few  men  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  La- 
cedemon.and  Rome,  where  women  that  were  free: 
brought  forth  foldiers  ;  where  children  were  lulled 
to  fleep  by,  and  awakened  with  the  found  of 
trumpets  and  longs  of  war  j  where  education  ren- 
dered  men  unnatural,  and  made  them  beings  of  a 
different  ibecies  :  all  other  nations  have  only  had 
a  few  brave  men  among  them.  And,  indeed,  the 
3efs  is  the  number  of  troops,  the  better  will  they 
be.  In  the  eariiear  ages  of  our  ancedors,  who 
were  kfs  civilized  but  fironger  than  we  are,  armies 
were  much  lefs  numerous  than  ours,  but  engage* 
ments  were  more  decifive.  It  was  neceffary 
to  be  a  noble  or  a  rich  man  to  ferve  in  the  ar- 
my, which  was  locked  upon  both  as  an  honour 
and  a  privilege*  None  but  volunteers  entered  in- 
to the  fervice.  All  their  engagements  ended  with 
the  campaign-,  and  any  man  who  di-liked  the  are 
of  war  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Be- 
fides,  there  was  then  more  of  that  fpirit,  of  that 
greatnefs  of  fentiment  which  conditutes  true  cou- 
rage. At  prefent,  what  glory  is  there  in  ferving 
under  abfolute  commanders,  who  judge  of  men 
by  their  fize,  eflimate  them  by  their  pay,  enlift 
them  by  force  or  by  ilratagem,  and  keep  or  dis- 
charge them  at  pleaiure  without  their  confenr,  as 
they  have  taken  them  ?  What  honour  is   there   in 

afpiring 
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afpiring  to  the  command  of  armies  under  the  bane-  book 
ful  influence  of  courts,  where  every  thing  is  given    xix. 

or  taken  away  without reafcn  ;  where  men  without* ^^^ 

merit  are  raifed,  and  others  though  innocent  are 
degraded  by  mere  caprice  ?  Therefore,  except  in 
rifing  empires,  or  in  critical  times,  the  greater 
number  there  are  of  foldiers  in  the  (late,  the  more 
is  the  nation  weakened  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a 
flate  is  enfeebled,  the  number  of  its  foldiers  is  in- 
creafed. 

A  third  inconvenience  is,  that  the  increafe  of 
foldiers  tends  to  defpotifm.  A  number  of  troops, 
towns  well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfenals  may 
prevent  invaficns  ;  and  though  they  preferve  a 
people  from  the  excurfions  of  a  conqueror,  they 
do  not  fecure  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  despo- 
tic prince.  Such  a  number  of  foldiers  ierve  only 
to  keep  thofe  that  are  already  flaves  in  chains,  , 
The  tyrant  then  prevails,  and  makes  every  thing 
conform  to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  fubfervient 
to  his  power.  By  the  force  of  arms  alone,  he  feta 
the  opinions  of  men  at  defiance,  and  controuls 
their  will.  By  the  afnftance  of  foldiers  he  levies 
taxes  -,  and  by  thefe  he  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima- 
gines that  his  authority  is  iliewn  and  exercifed,  by 
deftroying  what  he  hath  formed  \  but  his  exertions 
are  vain  and  fruitlefs.  He  is  perpetually  renewing 
his  forces,  without  being  ever  able  to  recover  the 
national  ftrength.  In  vain  do  his  foldiers  keep  his 
people  in  continual  war ;  if  hrs  fu ejects  tremble 
at  his  troops  \  his  troops  in  return  will  fly  from  the 

enemy, 
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BOOK  enemy.  But  in  thefe  circumftances  the  lofs  of  a 
XIX.  battle  is  attended  with  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom.  The 
*  '  hearts  of  all  being  alienated,  are  impatient  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a  foreign  yoke  y  becaufe  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  conqueror,  there  is  (till  hope  left, 
under  that  of  a  deipot,  nothing  remains  but  fear. 
When  the  progrefs  of  the  military  government 
hath  introduced  defpotifm,  then  the  nation  is  loft. 
The  foldiery  foon  becomes  infolent  and  detefted. 
Barren nefs  occafioned  by  wretched nefs  and  de- 
bauchery, is  the  caufe  of  the  extinction  of  fa- 
milies. A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  hatred  prevails 
among  all  orders  of  men,  that  are  either  corrupted 
or  difgraced.  Societies  betray,  fell,  and  plunder 
each  other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one  after  ano* 
ther  to  the  fcourges  of  the  tyrant,  who  plunders, 
opprefTes,  deftroys  and  annihilates  them  all.  Such 
is  the  end  of  that  art  of  war,  which  paves  the 
way  for  a  military  government.  Let  us  now  con- 
fider  what  influence  the  navy  has. 

Navy.  The  ancients  have  tranfmitted   to  us  almoftall 

thofe  arts,  that  have  been  revived  with  the  re- 
iteration of  letters  •,  but  we  have  furpaffed  them 
in  the  military  management  of  the  navy.  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Carthage  and  Rome,  fcarce  knew  any 
fea  but  the  Mediterranean  j  to  fail  through  which 
it  was  only  necefiary  to  have  rafts,  gallies,  and 
men  to  row  them.  Sea  engagements  might  then 
be  bloody  •,  but  it  required  no  great  fkill  to  con- 
struct and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe 
into   Africa,  it  was  only  necefiary  to  be  fnpplied  ( 

with 
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with  boats,  which  may  be  called  flat  bottom  ones,  book 
which  tranfmitted  Carthaginians   or  Romans,  the     xix. 

only  people  almofl  who  were  engaged  in  fea-rlghts. v v— ' 

Commerce  was  fortunately  a  greater  object  of  at* 
tention  to  the  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Alia 
than  victories  at  lea. 

After    thefe   famous  nations  had   abandoned 
both  the  land  and  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pi* 
rates,  the  navy  remained  during   twelve  centuries 
equally  neglected   with  all  the  other  arts.     Thofe 
fwarms  of  barbarians,  who   over-ran   and    totally 
deftroyed  Rome  in  its  declining  ftate,  came  from 
the  Baltic,  upon   rafts  or  canoes,  to  ravage  and 
plunder  our  fea-coafts,  without  going  far  from  the 
continent.     Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but  defcents 
upon    the  coafts   that  were   continually  renewed. 
The  Danes   and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a, 
cruize,  and  fcarce  knew  how  to  fight  but  upon  land. 
At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  fupplied  the 
Europeans   with   the  compafs,  and  this  was  the 
:  caufe  of  the  difcovery  of  America.     The  needle, 
,  which  taught   failors  to  know  how  far  they  were 
;  diftant  from  the   north,    or   how   near   they    ap- 
proached   to  it,    emboldened    them   to    attempt 
longer    voyages^    and   to   lofe   light   of  land  for 
whole   months  together.     Geometry  and  aftrono* 
my  taught  them  how  to  compute  the  progrefs   of 
the  conftellations,  to   deterniine  the  longitude  by 
them,  and   to  judge  pretty  nearly  how    far   they 
were   advancing   to   the  ea(t    and    well.     Even  at 
that   time,  the  height  and  the  diftance  of  veftels 
Vgl.  V,  I  i  from 
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BOOK  from  the  coafl  might  always  have  been  known, 
xix.  Though  the  knowledge  of  the  longitude  be  much 
more  inaccurate  than  that  of  the  latitude,  yet  they 
both  foon  occafioned  fuch  improvement  to  be 
made  in  navigation,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of 
carrying  on  war  by  fea.  The  fir  ft  elTay,  however* 
of  this  art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in 
poiTefiion  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mod  cele- 
brated engagement  of  the  modern  navy  was  that 
of  Lepanto,  which  was  fought  two  centuries  ago, 
between  two  hundred  and  five  chriftian,  and  two 
hundred  and  fixty  Tuikifh  gallies.  This  prodi- 
gious armament  was  entirely  conftructed  in  Italy; 
a  country  from  which  almofl  every  invention  of 
art  has  been  derived,  though  not  preferved  in  it. 
But  at  that  time,  its  trade,  its  population  were 
double  what  they  are  at  prefent.  Befides,  thole 
gallies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  large  as  thofe 
of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  from  fome  of  the 
old  carcafes  that  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  arfenal 
of  Venice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  troops  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourfcore  in  one  galley.  At  this  day  Venice 
has  more  beautiful  gallies  and  lefs  influence  upon 
that  lea  which  the  doge  marries,  and  which  other  , 
powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  proper  for  criminals  \  but 
ftronger  veflels  were  required  for  loldiers.  The  art  of 
conftrucTing  fhips  improved  with  that  of  navigation. 
Philip  II.  king  of  all  Spain  and  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies^  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and 

Por- 
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Portugal,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  then  pof-  Book 
fefTed,  in  conftrudting  fhips  of  an  extraordinary  xix. 
fize  and  ftrength  t  and  his  fleet  aftumed  the  title  of'  v 
the  Invincible  Armada.  It  con  filled  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mips,  near  one  hundred  of  which 
were  the  largeft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the 
ocean.  Twenty  fmall  mips  followed  this  fketj 
and  failed  or  fought  under  its  protection.  Tht 
pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century* 
hath  dwelt  very  much  upon  and  exaggerated  the 
pompous  defcription  of  this  formidable  armament. 
But  what  fpread  terror  and  admiration  two  centu- 
ries ago,  would  now  ferve  only  to  excite  laughter. 
The  largeft  of  thofe  fhips  would  be  no  more  than 
a  third-rate  vefTel  in  our  fquadrons.  They  were  fo 
heavily  armed,  and  fo  ill-managed,  that  they 
could  fcarce  move,  or  fail  near  the  wind,  nor  board 
another  veiTel,  nor  could  the  fhip  be  properly 
worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  failors  were 
as  awkward  as  the  fhips  were  heavy,  and  the  pi- 
lots almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  failors. 

The  Englifh,  who  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  weaknefs  and  little  fkill  of  their  enemies  at  fea$ 
concluded  that  inexperience  would  occafion  their 
defeat.  They  carefully  avoided  boarding  thefe 
unwieldy  machines,  and  burned  a  part  of  them. 
Some  of  theie  enormous  galleons  were  taken^ 
others  difabled.  A  ftorm  arofe,  in  which  moft  of 
the  fnips  loft  their  anchors,  and  were  abandoned 
by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  cafl: 
away,  fome  upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland* 

I  i  2  others 
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book  others  upon  thofe  of  Ireland.     Scarce  one  half  of 
xix.    this  invincible  fleet   was  able  to  return  to  Spain, 

* — v '  where  the  damages  it   had  fuffered,  joined  to  the 

terror  of  the  failors,  fpread  a  general  confirma- 
tion, from  which  Spain  has  never  recovered.  The 
Spaniards  were  for  ever  deprefTed  by  the  lofs  of 
an  armament  that  had  cofl  three  years  preparation* 
and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were  almoft  exhaufted. 

The  deftruclion  of  the  Spanifh  navy  occafioned 
the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch.  The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants 
could  not  be  more  fignally  puniihed  than  by  the 
profperity  of  a  people,  forced  by  oppreffion  to 
break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority.  When  this  re- 
public began  to  emerge  from  its  fens,  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars  by  the  fpirit 
of  fanaticifm.  Perfecution  drove  men  into  Hol- 
land from  all  other  dates.  The  inquifition  which 
the  hot.fe  of  Auftria  wifhed  to  extend  over  all 
parts  cf  its  dominions  -,  the  perfecution  which 
Henry  II.  raifed  in  France  $  the  emifTaries  of  Rome, 
who  were  fuppcrted  in  England  by  Mary ;  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  concurred  to  people  Holland 
with  an  immenfe  number  of  refugees.  This  coun- 
try had  neither  lands,  nor  harveft  for  their  fufc- 
fiftence.  They  were  obliged  to  feek  it  by  fea 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was  engrofTed  by  Lifbon, 
Cadiz  and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovereign,  whofe 
power  and  ambition  rendered  him  a  general  object 

of 
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of  hatred  and  envy.  The  new  republicans  having  b  o  o  k 
efcaped  his  tyranny,  and  being  excited  by  relent-  xix. 
ment  and  neceflity,  became  pirates,  and  formed  a 
navy  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, .whom  they  held  in  utter  averfion.  France 
and  England,  who  in  the  progrels  of  this  rifing 
republic,  only  perceived  the  humiliation  of  the 
honfe  of  Auftria,  afiiiled  Holland  in  preserving 
the  conqueft  and  fpoils  fhe  had  made,  the  value 
of  which  fhe  was  yet  unacquainted  with.  Thus 
the  Dutch  Secured  to  themfelves  eftablifhments 
wherever  they  chofe  to  direct  their  forces  $  fixed 
themfelves  in  thefe  acquisitions  before  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations  could  be  excited,  and  imp<ircep- 
tibly  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  commerce  by 
their  industry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the  Strength 
of  their  fquadrons, 

The  domeftic  contentions  in  England  were  for 
a  while  favourable  to  this  prosperity,  which  had 
been  So  Silently  acquired  in  remote  countries.  But 
at  length  Cromwell  excited  in  his  country  an  emu- 
lation Sor  commerce,  [o  natural  to  the  inhabitants. 
oS  an  ifland.  To  fhare  the  empire  of  the  Seas  with 
the  Dutch  was,  in  fact,  to  give  up  to  them ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  it.  Inftead  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  England,  they  courage- 
ously reSolved  upon  war.  They  carried  it  on  for  a 
long  time  with  unequal  force  •,  and  this  pericverance 
againft  misfortune  preferved  to  them,  at  leafr.,  au 
honourable  rivalfhip.  Superiority  in  the  conflruc- 
taon  and  form  of  the  Ships  often  gave  the  victory 

I13  to 
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B  o  o  K  to  their  enemies  •,  but  the  vanquished  never  met 
xix.     with  any  decifive  lofTes. 

These    long   and   dreadful   combats,  however^ 
had  exhaufted,  or,  at  lead,  diminifhed  the  flrength 
of  the  two  nations,  when  Lewis  XIV.   willing  tor 
avail  himfelf  of  their  mutual  vveaknefs,  afpired  to 
the  empire  of  the  fea.    When   this  prince  firft:  af- 
fumed   the    reins  of  government,  he   found  only 
eight  or  nine    vefTels  in  his    harbours,  and  thole 
verv  much  decayed  ;  neither   were   they   (hips  of- 
the  firft:  or  fecond  rate.     Richelieu  had  perceived 
the  necefiity  of  railing  a  pier  before  Rochelle,  but 
not  of  forming  a  navy  -,  the   idea   of  which  mull, 
however,  have  been  conceived   by  Henry  IV.  and 
his  friend  Sully.     But  it   was  referved  to,  the  moft 
brilliant  age  of  the  French  nation  to  give  birth  to 
every    improvement    at    once.     Lewis,  who  per- 
ceived, at  lead,  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  he  did 
not  himfelf  difcover,  eftabiifhed  a  council  for  the 
conftrucTion  of  fnips  in  each  of  the  five  ports  which 
he   opened    to    the    royal   or  military  navy.     He 
formed  docks  and  arfenals ;  and  in  lefs  than  twen- 
ty years,  the  French  had  one  hundred  mips  of  the 
line. 

The  French  navy  firft  exerted  its  power  againft 
the  people  of  Barbary,  who  were  beaten.  It  af- 
terwards obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Spa- 
niards. It  then  engaged  the  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  fometimes  fepajately,  and  fometimes 
combined,  and  generally  obtained  the  honour  ancj 
advantage  of  the    victory.     The  firft  memorable 

defeat 
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defeat  the  French  navy  experienced,  was  in  1692,  book 
when  with  forty  fhips,  they    attacked  90  Englifh     xix. 
and  Dutch  fhips   oppofite  La  Hogue   in  order  to 
give  the   Englifh    a   king  they  rejected,  and  who 
was  not  himielf  very  defirous   of  the  title.     The 
mod  numerous  fleet  obtained  the  victory.     James 
the  fecond   felt  an  involuntary  pleafure  at  the  tri- 
umph of  the  people  who  expelled   him  ;  as  if  at 
this  inftant  the  blind  love  of  his   country  had  pre- 
vailed  within    him,    over    his    ambition   for    the 
throne.  Since  that  day  the  naval  powers  of  France 
have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have  never  been 
re-eftablifhed. 

From   that  period   England   acquired    a   fupe- 
riority,  which  hath  raifed  her  to  the   greater!:  prof- 
perity.     A  people,  who   are  at  preient  the   mod 
considerable  power  at  fea,  eafily   perfuade  them. 
felves    that   they    have  always    held  that   empire. 
Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime  power  to  the 
sera  of  Julius  Csfar,  fometimes    they    alTert  that 
they  have  ruled  over  the  ocean,  at  lead,  fince  the 
ninth  century.     Perhaps,  fome  day   or  other, '  the 
Corficans  who  are  at  prefent  a  nation  of  little  con- 
fequence,  when  they  are  become  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, will  record  in   their  annals  that   they  have  al- 
ways ruled  over  the  Mediterranean.     Such  is   the 
vanity  of  mankind,    they  mud   endeavour  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  in  pad  as  well  as  future  ages. 
Truth  alone,  that  exitts  before  all  nations  and  iur- 
vives  them   all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath    been 
no  navy  in  Europe  from  the  chrifxian  asra  till  the 
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BOOKi6th  century.     The  Englifh  themfelves  had   no 
Xix.    need  of  it,   while  they  remained   in    pofTeiTion  of 
Normandy  and  of  the  coafts  of  France. 

"When  Henry  VIII,  was  defirous  of  equipping 
a  fleet  he  was  obliged  to  hire  veffels  from  Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck,  andDantzic;  but  efpecially  from 
Genoa  and  Venice,  who  alone  knew  how  to  con- 
flrucl:  and  guide  a  fleet ;  who  fupplied  all  the 
failors  and  admirals ;  who  gave  to  Europe  a  Co- 
lumbus, an  Americus,  a  Cabot,  a  Verezani, 
thofe  wonderful  men  who  by  their  difcoveries  have 
added  fo  much  to  the  extent  of  the  globe.  Eli- 
zabeth wanted  a  naval  force  againfl  Spain,  and 
permitted  her  fubjec~h  to  arm  fhips  to  act  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  date.  This  permiflion  formed 
failors  for  the  fervice.  The  queen  herfelf  went  to 
fee  a  (hip  that  had  been  round  the  world  ;  on. 
hoard  of  which  fne  embraced  Drake,  at  the  time 
ihe  knighted  him.  She  left  forty-two  men  of  war 
to  her  feccefibrs.  James  the  firft  and  Charles  the 
firft,  added  fome  fhips  to  the  naval  forces  they 
had  received  from  the  throne  ;  but  the  com- 
manders of  this  navy  were  chofen  from  the  no* 
biliry,  who  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  dictinction, 
left  the  labours  to  the  pilots  \  fo  that  the  art  of 
navigation  received  no  improvements. 

There  were  few  noblemen  in  the  party  that 
dethroned  the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  at 
that  time  given  to  captains  of  inferior  birth,  but 
of  uncommon  {kill  in  navigation.  They  improve 
ed,  and  rendered  the  Britifh  navy  illuftrious. 

When 
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When  Charles  II.  reafccnded  the  throne,  the  book 
kingdom  was  pofifefled  of  fix  and  fifty  Ihips.  The  x  x. 
navy  increafcd  under  his  reign,  to  the  number  Df^  &  ' 
eighty-three,  fifty-eight  of  which  were  fhips  of 
the  line.  Towards  the  latter  days  of  this  prince, 
it  began  to  decline  again.  But,  his  brother, 
James  II.  reflored  it  to  its  former  lufrre,  and 
raifed  it  even  to  a  greater  degree  of  fplendour. 
Being  himfelf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  had  invented  the  art  of  regulating  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag. 
Happy,  if  he  had  better  understood  the  art  of 
governing  a  free  people  !  When  the  prince  of 
Orange,  his  fon-in-law,  became  pofTefled  of  his 
crown,  the  Englifh  navy  confided  of  one  hundred 
and  fixy-three  veflels  of  all  fixes,  armed  with 
feven  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  equipped 
with  forty- two  thoufand  men.  This  force  was 
doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried  on  for 
the  Spanifh  fuccefnon.  It  hath  fince  fo  confider- 
ably  increafed,  that  the  Englifh  think  they  are 
able  alone  to  balance  by  their  maritime  forces  the 
navy  of  the  whole  univerfe.  England  is  now  at 
fra,  what  Rome  formerly  was  upon  land,  when 
fhe  began  to  decline. 

The  Englifh  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the 
bulwark  of  its  fafety,  and  the  fource  of  its  riches. 
On  this  they  found  all  their  hopes  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  They  therefore  raife  a 
fleet  more   willingly,  and   with  greater  expedition 

than 
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jook^w  a   battallion.     They  fpare   no  expence  and 
xix.     exert  every  political  art  to  acquire  leamen. 

Rewards  are  firft  propofed  to  engage  men  to 
enter  into  the  fervice.  The  parliament  in  1744, 
decreed,  that  all  prizes  taken  by  a  man  of  war, 
fhould  belong  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  con- 
qnering  (hip.  1  hey  likewife  granted  an  additio- 
nal gratification  of  five  pounds  fterling  to  every 
Englifhman,  who  in  an  engagement,  mould 
board,  take,  or  fink  an  enemy's  (hip.  To  lucra- 
tive motives,  the  government  adds  compulfive 
meafures,  if  they  are  round  neceffary.  In  times 
of  war,  they  ieize  upon  Jailors  of  the  mercantile 
navy. 

Nothing  is  apparently  fo  contradictory  to  na- 
tional freedom,  as  thefe  exertions  of  authority 
which  affect  men  and  commerce  at  the  fame  time, 
Vv  hen  compulfive  meafures  are  only  employed  on 
account  of  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  •,  they  cannot 
be  confidered  as  encroachments  upon  liberty  ;  be- 
cause their  object  is  the  public  fafety,  and  the 
particular  intereft  even  of  thofe  who  appear  to 
fuller  by  them  -,  and  becaufe  the  ftate  of  fociety 
requires,  that  the  will  of  each  individual  mould  be 
fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  whole  community. 
Befides,  the  failors  receive  the  fame  pay  from  the 
government,  they  would  have  from  the  merchant, 
which  entirely  juftifies  this  compulfive  meafure ; 
a  meafure  which  is  always  mod  advantageous  to/ 
the  (late.  The  Jailor  is  no  longer  at  the  charge 
of  the  public,  but  while  he  continues  in  its  fervice. 

The- 
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The   expeditions  are  by   thefe    means   carried  on  b  o  o  k 
with  greater  fecrecy   and  difpatch;  and  the  crews     xix. 

are  never  idle.     In  a  word,  if  it  were  an  evil,  it* N — + 

is  certainly  not  a  greater  one  than  that  perpetual 
flavery,  in  which  all  other  European  failors  are 
held. 

The  navy  is  a  new  kind  of  power,  which  muft 
change  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  fubverted 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  balance  of  power.  Ger- 
many, which  held  this  balance  between  the  houfes 
of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  hath  ceded  it  to  Ene- 
land  •,  which  ifland  difpofes  at  prefentof  the  con- 
tinent. As  by  means  of  its  fhips  it  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power  of  af- 
fixing or  doing  hurt  is  extended  over  a  greater 
number  of  dates.  It  has,  therefore,  acquired  a 
greater  number  of  allies,  more  importance  and 
influence.  It  is  this  ifland  whofe  empire  is  eftar 
blifhed  over  America  ;  becaufe  it  pofiefles  men 
and  encourages  arts  in  that  country  inliead  of  be- 
ing fupplied  with  gold  and  the  materials  of  luxury, 
England  is  of  herlelf,  as  it  wtre,  the  lever  of  the 
univerfe.  She  paves  the  way  for  the  greater!:  revo- 
lutions ;  and  carries  the  deftiny  of  nations  upon 
her  fleets,  She  is  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  fole 
miftrefs  of  navigation  and  trade.  This  empire 
which  (he  might,  perhaps,  obtain  for  a  fhort  time, 
would  occafion  her  ruin.  Univerfal  empire  of  the 
feas  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  are  projects  equal- 
ly abfurd. 

France 
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book      France  is  continually   urging  the   necefliry  of 
XIX.     eftablifhing  an  equilibrium   of  power   at  fea  :  but 

*— ^r—  fhe  is  fuipected  of  being  defirous  not  to  have  any 
mafters  upon  it,  in  order  to  have  no  longer  any 
rivals  on  the  continent.  Spain,  however,  is  the 
only  power  that  has  been  hitherto  perfuaded  to 
ioin  her.  It  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  Europe 
that  the  maritime  forces  fhould  caufe  a  diverfion 
to  thole  of  the  land.  Any  power  that  has  its 
own  coafts  to  defend,  cannot  eafily  overcome  the 
barriers  of  its  neighbours.  For  this  purpofe  im- 
menfe  preparations  are  required  ;  numberlefs 
troops  j  arlenals  of  all  kinds ;  and  various  means 
and  refources  are  neceffary,  to  carry  into  execu- 
cution  projects  of  conqueft.  Since  navigation 
hath  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  enjoys  greater  fecu- 
rity  at  home,  and  has  obtained  a  more  confider- 
able  influence  abroad.  Its  wars  are,  perhaps,  nei- 
ther lefs  frequent,  nor  his  fanguinary  -,  but  itfuffers 
lefs  ravage,  and  is  lefs  weakened  by  them.  The 
operations  are  carried  on  with  greater  harmony* 
and  with  better  connected  plans,  and  there  are 
fewer  of  thofe  gre2t  effects  that  throw  all  fyftems 
into  confufion.  There  are  greater  efforts  and  lefs 
evils  arifmg  from  them.  All  the  various  paffions 
of  men  feemed  directed  towards  one  general  good, 
one  grand  political  view,  one  happy  exertion  of 
all  natural  and  moral  faculties  s  which  is  com^ 
merce. 

Ki.-,'--      If  the  art   of  navigation  arofe  from  fifhing,  as 
that  of  war  did   from  the  chace ^  the  navy  then 

owes 
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owes  its  exiftence  to  commerce.  The  deflre  of b  ook 
gain  iirft  induced  us  to  make  voyages ;  and  one  xix. 
world  hath  been  conquered  to  enrich  another. 
This  object  of  conquer!  has  been  the  foundation 
of  commerce  ;  in  order  to  iupport  commerce, 
naval  forces  have  become  neceffary,  which  are 
themfelves  produced  by  the  trading  navigation. 
The  Phenicians,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea  at  the  confines  of  Afia  and  Africa,  to  receive 
and  difpenfe  all  the  riches  of  the  ancient  world, 
founded  their  colonies  and  built  their  cities,  with 
no  other  view  but  that  of  commerce.  At  Tyre, 
they  were  the  matters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  at 
Carthage,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  republic 
that  traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the  richeft  of  the 
European  coafts. 

The  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Phenicians ;  as  the 
Romans  did  the  Carthaginians  and  ihe  Greeks  ; 
they  held  the  dominion  of  the  lea  as  well  as  of 
the  land  ;  but  they  carried  on  no  other  kind  of 
commerce,  except  that  of  conveying  into  Italy, 
for  their  own  ule,  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  Afia* 
and  the  conquered  world.  When  Rome  had  in- 
vaded the  whole  world,  and  had  loll  all  her  ac- 
quifitions,  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  its 
original  fource  towards  the  eaft.  There  it  was 
eftablifhed,  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe. 
The  empire  was  divided;  the  din  of  arms,  and 
the  art  of  war  remained  in  the  weft  •,  Italy  however 
prefer ved  its  communication  with  the  Levant, 
where  all  the  treafures  of  India  were  circulated. 

Ths 
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BOOK      The  Crufades  exhaufted  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of 
xix.    zeal   and   ambition,  of  war  and    fanaticifm,  with 

**— v — '  which  the  Europeans  were  pofTeffed  :  but  they 
were  the  caufe  of  introducing  into  Europe  a  tafte 
for  Afiatic  luxury  •,  and  redeemed  by  giving  rife 
to  fome  degree  of  traffic  and  induftry,  the  blood 
and  the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries 
taken  up  in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft,  gave  to 
the  reftleis  fpirit  of  Europe  a  recruit  it  ftood  in 
need  of  j  that  it  might  not  perifh  by  a  kind  of  ma- 
ternal confumption  :  they  prepared  the  way  for 
that  exertion  of  genius  and  activity,  which  fince 
arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft  and 
trade  of  the  Weft- Indies,  and  of  America. 

The  Pcrtuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  double 
the  African  coaft.  They  fuccefiively  feized  upon 
all  the  points,  and  all  the  ports  that  muft  necef* 
farily  lead  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
They  were  engaged,  for  the  fpace  of  fourfcore 
years,  in  making  themfelves  mafters  of  all  that 
weftern  coaft,  where  this  great  cape  terminates 
In  1497,  Vaicode  Gama  furmounted  this  barrier  5 
and  returning  by  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  ar- 
riving by  a  paftage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  all  the  treaiures  of 
the  richeft  countries  of  Afia  were  to  be  circulated* 
This  was  the  fcene  on  which  the  Portuguefe  dif- 
played all  their  conquefts. 

While  this  nation  made  itfelf  mafter  of  the 
articles  of  trade,  the  Spaniards  feized  upon  that 
which   purchafes  them^    the   mines   of  gold   and 

filver.. 
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filver.  Thefe  metals  became  not  only  a  ftandard  book 
to  regulate  the  value,  but  alio  the  object  of  com-  xix. 
merce.  In  this  double  ufe  they  loon  engrofTed  all 
the  reft.  All  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
obtain  the  conveniencies  they  ftood  in  need  of. 
The  luxury  and  the  circulation  of  money  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  changed  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  extended  its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  neglected  arts  and  agriculture. 
They  imagined  every  thing  was  to  be  obtained  by 
gold,  without  confidering  that  it  is  labour  alone 
that  procures  it:  they  were  convinced,  though 
late,  and  at  their  own  expence,  that  the  induftry 
which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  the  riches 
they  acquired ;  and  the  Dutch  taught  them  this 
fevere  inftruction. 

The  Spaniards  though  pofTefTed  of  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  remained  or  became  poor-,  the  Dutch 
prefently  acquired  riches,  without  either  lands  or 
mines.  Holland  is  a  nation  at  the  fervice  ot  all 
the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fervices  at  a  hio;h  Drice. 
As  foon  as  fhe  had  taken  refuge  in  the  midft  of 
the  fea,  with  induftry  and  freedom,  which  are  her 
tutelary  gods,  (he  perceived  that  fhe  had  not  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  fixth  part 
of  her  inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole 
world  for  her  domain,  and  refolved  to  enjoy  it  by 
her   navigation   and   commerce.      She    made   all 

lands 
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B  o  o  K  lands  contribute  to   her  fubfiftence;  and   all  na- 
xix.    tions  fupply  her  with  the  conveniencies  of   life. 

.^""v— '  Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  (he 
became  what  Flanders  had  been  before,  from 
which  (he  had  divided,  in  order  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent (late  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  had  attracted  Italy  and  Germany 
into  their  ports;  Holland  in  her  turn  became  the 
ftaple  of  all  commercial  powers,  rich  or  poor. 
Not  fatisfied  with  inviting  all  other  nations,  me 
vifited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  procure  from  one 
what  was  wanted  by  another;  to  convey  to  the 
north,  the  merchandife  of  the  fouth  ;  to  fell  to  the 
Spaniard  fhips  for  cargoes,  and  to  exchange  upon 
the  Baltic  wine  for  wood.  She  imitated  the  flew- 
ards  and  farmers  of  large  eftates,  who  by  the  im- 
menfe  profits  they  make  in  them,  are  enabled 
fooner  or  later  to  buy  them  up.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal have  as  it  were  been  the  caufe  that  Holland 
has  fucceeded  in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
almoit  die  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colonies. 
She  availed  herfelf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe  proud 
conquerors  ;  and  by  her  activity  and  vigilance, 
obtained  the  key  of  their  treafures,  leaving  them 
nothing  but  the  cheft,  which  fhe  took  care  to 
empty  as  fait  as  they  replenifhed  it.  It  is  thus 
that  a  people  of  little  refinement  ruined  two  na- 
tions of  oolite  and  noble  manners:  but  at  the 
rnofr  hone  it  and  the  mod  lawful  game  that  'can  be 
met  wiih  in  the  feveral  combinations  of   chance, 

Evi 
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Every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  rife  book 
and  progrefs  of  the  commerce  of  this  republic,  xix. 
Its  pofition  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the 
mouths  of  fevefal  great  fivers  ;  its  proximity  to 
the  mod"  fertile  or  bed  cultivated  lands  of  Eu- 
rope: its  natural  connections  with  England  and 
Germany,  which  defended  it  againfl  France  ;  the 
little  extent  and  fertility  of  its  own  territory  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  fifhermen, 
failors,  brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and  commif- 
faries ;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour  to  live  by  in- 
dustry for  want  of  territory.  Moral  caufes  con- 
tributed with  thofe  of  the  climate  and  the  foil,  to 
efbablifh  and  advance  its  profperity.  The  liberty 
of  its  government,  which  opened  an  afylum  to  all 
ftrangers  difTatisfied  with  their  own  %  the  freedom 
of  its  religion,  which  permitted  a  public  and  quiet 
profeflion  of  all  other  modes  of  worfhip  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  agreement  of  the  voice  of  nature  with. 
that  of  confcience,  of  interests  with  duty;  in  a 
word,  that  toleration,  that  univerfal  religion  of  all 
equitable  and  enlightened  minds,  friends  to  hea- 
ven and  earth  ;  to  God,  as  to  their  father ;  to 
men,  as  to  their  brethren.  In  (hort,  this  com- 
mercial republic  found  out  the  fecret  of  availing 
itfelf  of  all  events,  and  of  making  even  the  ca- 
lamities and  vices  of  other  nations  concur  in  ad- 
vancing its  felicity.  It  turned  to  its  own  advan- 
tage the  civil  wars  which  fanaticifm  raifed  among 
people  of  a  reftlefs  fpirit,  or  which  patriotifm  ex- 
cited among  a  free  people  •,  it  profited  by  the  in- 

Vol.  V.  K  k  dolence 
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B  o  o  ildolence    and    ignorance  which  bigotry   fupported 
xix.    among  two  nations    who  were  under  the  influence 
of  the   imagination. 

This  fpirit  of  induftry  in  Holland*  with  which 
was  intermixed  a  confiderable  mare  of  that  politi- 
cal art  which  fows  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  dif- 
ccrd  among  the  nations,  at  length  excited  the  at- 
tention of  other  powers.  The  Englifh  were  the 
farjft  to  perceive  that  traffic  might  be  carried  on 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  Dutch.  England, 
where  the  attempts  of  defpotifm  had  given  birth 
to  liberty,  becaufe  they  were  antecedent  to  cor- 
ruption and  effeminacy,  was  defirous  of  obtain- 
ing; riches  bv  labour  which  alleviate  the  burden  of  it* 
The  Englifh  fir  ft  confidered  commerce  as  the  pro- 
per fcience  and  fupport  of  an  enlightened,  power- 
ful and  even  a  virtuous  people.  They  confidered  it 
rather  as  an  improvement  of  induftry  than  an  ac- 
quifition  of  enjoyments  -,  rather  as  an  encourage 
ment  and  a  fource  of  activity  among  the  people, 
than  a  promoter  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  In- 
vited to  trade  by  their  fuuaticn,  this  became  the 
fpirit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their 
ambition.  Ail  their  ichemes  tended  to  this  greag 
object.  In  other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  common  people;  in  this  happy  conflitution 
by  the  flate  or  the  whole  nation :  ihe  carries  it  on 
indeed  with  a  conftant  defire  of  dominion,  which 
implies  that  of  enfiaving  other  people,  but  by 
means,  at  leaft,  that  conftitute  the  happinefs  of 
she  world  before  it  is  iubdued.     By  war,  the  con- 
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queror  is  little  happier  ..than   the  conquered  ;  be-  eook 
caufe  inj    .  :  iffacres  are   their  mutual  cb-     xix. 

j  but    by  commerce,  the  conquering  people 

neceiTarily  introduce  induftry  into  the  country* 
which  they  would  not  have  iubdued  if  it  had  been 
already  induftrious,  or  which  they  would  not  main- 
tain, if  they  had  not  brought  indufiry  in  along  with 
them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  had  found- 
ed her  commerce  and  her  empire*  and  mutually 
and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fitnated  under  as  favourable  a  fky* 
and  upon   as  happy  a  foil,  have   for  a   long  time 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  idea   that   they    had 
much   to    give    to  other   nations,  without   being 
under  a  neceffity  of  afking  fcarce  any  return.     Buc 
Colbert  was  fenfible   that  in  the  fermentation  Eu- 
rope was   in  at  this  time,  there  would  be  an  evi- 
dent advantage  for  the  culture  and  productions  of 
a  country  that  fhould  employ  thofe  of  the  whole 
world.     He  opened  manufactures   for  all  the  arts. 
The   woollens,  filks*  dyes,  embroideries,  the  gold 
and  fiiver  (luffs,  were  brought  to  fo  great  a  degree 
of  refinement  in   luxury  and  cafte  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,   that  they  were  in  great  requeft  among 
thofe  nobles  who  were  in  poiTeffion  of  the  greateft 
landed  property.     To  increafe  the  produce  of  the 
arts,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  the  fir  ft  materials* 
and  thefe  could  only    be  fupplied  by  direct  com- 
merce.    The    chances  of    navigation    had    giveri 
France  feme  pcffeflions  in  the  new  world,  as  they 
had  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  frequented  the 
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Boo  icfea.  The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  had  formed 
xix.  colonies  there,  which  had  been  at  firft  fupported 
v'—^and  even  aggrandized  by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Englifh.  A  national  navy  muflnecefiarily 
reftore  to  the  mother  country  this  natural  connecti- 
on with  its  colonifts.  The  government,  therefore, 
eftablifhed  its  naval  forces  upon  the  ftrength  of  its 
commercial  navigation.  The  nation  would  then 
neceflarily  make  a  double  profit  upon  the  materi- 
als and  the  workmanfhip  of  the  manufactures. 
The  French  purfued  for  a  long  time  this  precarious 
and  temporary  object  of  commerce,  with  an  acti- 
vity and  fpiritof  emulation  which  mud  have  made 
them  greatly  furpafs  their  rivals;  and  they  (till en- 
joy that  fuperiority  over  other  nations,  in  all  thofe 
arts  of  luxury  and  ornament  which  procure  riches 
to  induftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  national  character 
and  its  propenfity  to  trifling  purfuits,  hath  brought 
treafures  to  the  ftate,  by  the  tafte  that  hasfortunate- 
ly  prevailed  for  its  fafhions.  Like  to  that  light 
and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  and  infpires  us  with 
a  tafte  for  drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all  courts,  at 
lead,  by  the  toilet  •,  and  their  art  of  pleafing  is 
one  of  the  myfterious  fources  of  their  fortune  and 
power.  Other  nations  have  fubdued  the  world  by 
thofe  fimple  and  ruftic  manners,  which  conftitute 
the  virtues  that  are  fit  for  war  -,  to  them  it  was  given 
to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  Their  empire  will 
continue,  till  they  are  degraded  and  enflaved  by 
their  mailers  by  exertions  of  authority  equally  ar- 
bitrary 
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bicrary  and  unlimited,  when   they  will  become  con-  book 
temptible    in   their   own   eyes.     Then,    they  will    xix. 
lofe,  with  their  confidence  in   themfelves,  that  in-  *      v      ' 
duitry,  which  is  one  of  the  fources   of  their  opu- 
lence and  of  the   fprings  of  their  activity.     They 
will  foon  have  neither  manufactures,  colonies  nor 
trade. 

This  tafte  for  luxury  and  eafe  hath  given  rife 
to  a  new  principle  of  the  moral  world,  which  hath 
infinuated  itfelf  by  degrees,  till  it  is  become,  as 
it  were,  necefTary  to  the  exiftence  of  political  bo- 
dies :  it  hath  produced  the  love  of  labour,  which 
at  preient  constitutes  the  chief  flrength  of  a  (late. 
The  fedentary  occupations  of  the  mechanic  arts 
indeed,  render  men  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  injuries  of  the  feafons,  lefs  fit  to  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air  which  is  the  firft  nutritive  principle  of 
life.  But  (till,  it  is  better  that  the  human  race 
fhould  be  enervated  under  the  roofs  of  the  work- 
fhops,  than  inured  to  hardfhips  under  tents  •,  be- 
cauie  war  deftroys,  while  commerce  on  the  con- 
trary gives  new  life  to  every  thing.  By  this  uie-* 
ful  revolution  in  manners,  the  general  maxims  of 
politics  have  altered  the  face  of  Europe.  It  is  no 
longer  a  people  immerfed  in  poverty  that  becomes 
formidable  to  a  rich  nation.  Power  is  at  pre  lent 
an  attendant  on  riches,  becaufe  they  are  no  longer 
the  fruit  of  conqueft,  but  the  produce  of  conitant 
labour,  and  of  a  life  fpent  in  perpetual  employ- 
ment. Gold  and  fdver  corrupt  only  thofc  indolent 
ininds  which  indulge  in   the  delights  of  luxury, 
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P  o  O  K  upon  that  (lage  of  intrigue  and    meannefs,  that  is 
xix.     called   greatnefs.     But    thcfe   metals    employ  the 
hands  and  arms  of  the  people  •,  they  excite  a  fpirit 
of  agriculture  in  the    fields  •,  of  navigation  in  the 
maritime  cities  •,  and  in  the  center  of  the  ftate  they 
lead  to  the  manufacturing  of  arms,  cloathing,  fur- 
niture, and  the  conft  ruction  of  buildings.     A  fpi- 
rit of  emulation  exifts   between  man  and  nature; 
they  are  perpetually    improving  each  other.      The 
people  are  formed  and  fafhioned   by   the  arts  they 
profefs.     If    there   are   fome   occupations    which  . 
foften    and    degrade  the    human    race,  there    are 
others  by  which  it  is  hardened  and  repaired.     If  is 
be  true  that  art  renders  them  unnatural,  they  do 
riot,  at  ieaft,  propagate  in  order  to  deftroy  them- 
felves,  as  among   the   barbarous    nations  in  heroic 
times.     It  is  certainly  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a  capti- 
vating fubjcct,  to  defcribe   the  Romans  with  the 
Angle  art  of  war,  fubduing  all  the  other  arts,  all 
other  nations  indolent   or  commercial,  civilized  or 
favage  ;  breaking  or  defpifingthe  vales  of  Corinth, 
more  happy    with  their   gods  made  of  clay,  than 
with    the    golden    ftatues    of   their  worthlefs   em- 
perors.     Bui  it  is  a  more  pleafing,  and   perhaps, 
a  nobler  fight*,  to  behold  all  Europe  peopled  with 
laborious  nations,  who  are  continually  failing  round 
the  globe,  in   order  to   cultivate  and  render  it  fit 
for  mankind  ,  to  fee  them  animate  by  the  enliven- 
ing breath  of  induftry,   all  the  regenerating  powers 
pf  nature  j  feek   in    the  abyfs   of  the  ocean,  and 
in.  |he  bpwe}s  of  rocks,  for  new  means  of  fubfift- 

ence. 
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ence,  or  new  enjoyments ;  (lir    and   raife   up    the  book 
earth  with  all   the   mechanic   powers   invented   by     Xix. 
genius  -,  eftabiifh  between  the  two  hemifpheres  by 
the  happy  improvements  in  the   art  of  navigation, 
a  communication  of  flying  bridges,  as  it  were,  that 
re-unite  one  continent  to  the  other ;  purfue  all  the 
tracks  of  the  fun,  overcome  its  annual  barriers,  and 
pafs  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  •,  in  a  word  to  fee  them  open  all   the 
ftreams  of  population  and   pleafure,  in  order  to 
pour  them  upon   the  face  of  the  earth   through   a 
thoufand  channels.     It  is  then,  pehaps,  that  the 
divinity   contempletes   his  work   with  fatisfaction, 
and   does   not   repent    himfelf   of    having  made 
man. 

Such  is  the  image  of  commerce;  let  us  now 
admire  the  genius  of  the  merchant.  The  fame 
understanding  that  Newton  had  to  calculate  the 
motion  of  the  ftars,  he  exerts  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  commercial  people  that  fertilize  the 
earth.  His  problems  are  the  more  difficult  to  re- 
folve,  as  the  circumfrances  of  them  are  not  taken 
from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyfiems 
of  the  geometrician  are  ;  but  depend  upon  the  ca- 
prices of  men,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  thoufand 
events.  That  accurate  fpirit  of  combination  that 
Cromwell  and  Richelieu  mult  have  had,  the  one 
to  deftroy,  the  other,  to  eftabiifh  defpotic  govern- 
ment, the  merchant  alio  poffeiTes  and  carries  it 
further:  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at  one  view, 
2nd  dire&s  his  operations  upon  an  infinite  variety. 
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BooKof  relative  confiderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given 
xix.    to  the  ftatefman,  or   even  to  the  philofopher,  to 
^"^       comprehend  and  eftimate.     Nothing  muft  efcape 
him  •,  he  muft  forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons, 
upon  the  plenty,  the   fcarcity,  and    the  quality  of 
provifions  ;  upon    the  departure  or  return  of  his 
fhips  •,  the  influence  of  political  affairs  upon  thofe 
of  commerce  ;  the   changes  which  war  or  peace 
muft  neceffarily    occafion    in  the  prices    and   de- 
mands for  merchandife,  in  the  quantity  and  choice 
of  provifions,  in  the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  the  whole  world  •,  he    muft  know  the  confe- 
quences  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  northern  na- 
tions may  have   under  the  torrid  zone ;  the  pro- 
grefs,  either  towards  aggrandizement  or  decay,  of 
the  feveral  trading  companies  \  the  effect  that  the 
fall  of  any  European  power   in   India,  may  have 
over  Africa  and  America  •,  the  ftagnation  that  may- 
be produced  in  certain  countries,  by   the  blocking 
tip  of  ibme   channels  of  induftry  ;  the  reciprocal 
connection    there   is    between    mod   branches   of 
trade,  and   the    mutual  affiftances   they    lend   by 
the  temporary   injuries  they  feem  to   inflict  upon 
each  other  \  he  muft  know  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin, and  when  to  ftop  in  every  new  undertaking  : 
in  a  word,  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and 
of  increasing  his   own  fortune    by  increafing  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  or  rather  he  muft  know 
how  to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending   the    general 
profperity  of  mankind.     Such  are  the  objects  that 
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the  profeflion  of  the  merchant  engages  him  to  at-  b  o  o  K 
tend  to.  xix. 

It  is  alfo  the  trader's  peculiar  bufinefs  to  fearch  * « — ' 

into  the  recefTes  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat 
with  his  equals  apparently,  as  if  they  were  honeft, 
but,  in  reality,  as  if  they  were  men  of  no  probi- 
ty. Commerce  is  a  icience  that  equally  requires 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things.  Its  diffi- 
culty  arifes  undoubtedly  lefs  from  the  variety  of 
objects  about  which  it  is  ccnverfant,  than  from  the 
avidity  of  thofe  who  are  eng;ao;ed  in  it.  If  emu- 
Jation  increafes  the  concurrence  of  efforts,  jealoufy 
prevents  their  fuccefs.  If  intereft  is  the  vice  that 
deftroys  profefiions  in  general,  what  mull  be  its 
effects  upon  that  in  particular  to  which  it  owes  its 
exiftence?  The  avidity  with  which  it  is  carried  on 
is  the  caufe  of  its  deiiTudion.  The  thirft  of  gain 
fpreads  over  commerce  a  fpirit  of  avarice  that  lays 
a  reftraint  upon  every  thing,  even  the  means  of 
amaffins. 

Is  that  competition  between  different  govern- 
ments which  induces  them  to  reftrain  general  in- 
duftry  by  mutual  prohibitions,  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  merchant ;  or  to  that  tyrannical  exertion  of 
authority,  which  in  order  to  acquire  riches  without 
the  affiftance  of  commerce,  lays  a  reftraint  on 
all  branches  of  induftry  by  fubjecling  them  to 
corporations  ?  Certainly  on  the  latter;  for  all  thefe 
focietitrs  deftroy  the  very  fpirit  of  commerce,  which 
is  liberty.  To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working,   is  to  condemn  him 

at 
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Booxat  once  to  idlenefs  by  the  indigence  he  is  reduced 
xix*    to,  and  to  become  indigent  through  idlenefs  -,  it  is  to 
"~>r~     diminifli  the  fum  total  of  national  labour;  to  im- 
poverish the  people  by  enriching  the  ftate  ;  and  to 
deftroy  them  both. 

THEjealoufy  of  trade  between  ftates  is  only  a 
fecret  confpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  any 
particular  benefit  to  any  one.  Thofe  who  govern 
the  people,  exert  the  fame  fkill  in  guarding  againft 
the  induftry  of  the  nations,  as  in  preferving  them- 
felves  from  the  intrigues  of  the  great.  One  indi- 
dual  alone,  who  is  mean  and  deftitute  of  every 
principle,  is  able  to  introduce  a  hundred  reftraints 
into  Europe.  New  chains  are  contrived  with  as 
much  expedition  as  deftru&ive  weapons.  Prohi- 
bitions in  commerce,  and  extortions  in  the  finance, 
have  given  rife  to  fmugglers  and  galley  flaves,  to 
cuftoms  and  monopolies,  to  pirates  and  excifemen. 
Centinels  and  obftacles  are  placed  in  every  part  of 
the  fea  and  of  the  land.  The  traveller  enjoys  no 
repofe,  the  merchant  no  property  ;  both  are  equally 
expofed  to  all  the  artifices  of  an  infidious  legifla- 
tion,  that  gives  rife  to  crimes  by  its  prohibitions, 
2nd  to  penalties  by  crimes.  They  become  culpable 
without  knowing  it,  or  without  defign  :  they  are 
arreted,  plundered  and  taxed,  though  innocent. 
The  rights  of  the  people  are  violated  by  their 
protectors ;  and  thofe  of  the  citizen  by  himfelf  :  the 
courtier  is  conftandy  endeavouring  to  difquiet  the 
ft  ate  fm  an  :  and  the  contractor  opprefies  the  mer- 
chant.    Such  is  the  ftate  of  commerce  in  time  of 
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peace.     But  what    fhall   we   fay    of   commercial  book 
wars?  xix. 

It  is  natural  enough,  for   a  people  pent  up  in^^v**9^ 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  to  dig  out  iron  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  refufes   them   fubfift- 
ence;   and   to   reap    the  harveft  of  another  nation 
by  force  of  arms :   hunger,  which  is  retrained  by 
no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  feems  to  plead  an 
excufe  for  thefe  hoililities.     Men   mud  necefTarily 
live  by   plunder,  when  they  have  no  corn.     But, 
when  a   nation   enjoys   the  privilege  of  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  and  can  fupply  feverai  other  dates 
from  its  fuperfluity  •,  what  motive  can  induce  it  to 
declare  war   againft  other  induftrious  nations;  to 
obftruct  their  navigation   and   their  labours  ;  in  a 
word,  to  forbid  them  to    live   on   pain  of  death? 
Why  does  it  arrogate  to  itfelf  an  exclufive  branch 
of  trade,  a   right  of  fifhing  and  failing,  as   if  it 
were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea  were 
to  be  divided  into  acres  as   we'll  as  the  land  ?  The 
motives  of   fuch   wars   are  eafily   difcovered  :  we 
know   that   the   jeaioufy   of  commerce  is  nothing 
more   than   a  jeaioufy    of  power.     But  have  any 
people  a   right   to    obftrucl;  a  work  they   cannot 
execute  themielves,  and  to  condemn  another  na- 
tion to  indolence,  becaufe   they   themielves  chufe 
to  be  entirely  given  up  to  it  ? 

How  unnatural  and  contradictory  an  expreflion 
js  a  war  of  commerce!  Commerce  is  the  fource 
and  means  of  fubfiffence  ;  war  of  deflruction. 
Commerce    may.  poffibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
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book  continue  it;  but  war  puts  a  flop  to  every  branch 
xix.  of  commerce.  Whatever  advantage  one  nation 
""*""  may  derive  from  another  in  trade,  becomes  a  mo- 
tive of  induftry  and  emulation  to  both  :  in  war, 
on  the  contrary,  the  injury  affects  both*,  for  plun- 
der, fire  and  fword  can  neither  improve  lands,  nor 
enrich  mankind.  The  wars  of  commerce  are  fo 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  fuperiority 
of  the  maritime  powers  over  thofe  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general  5 
and  that  the  difTentions  of  two  maritime  powers 
excite  the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  allies, 
and  occafion  inactivity  even  among  the  neutral 
powers. 

Coasts  and  feas  flained  with  blood  and  covered 
with  dead  bodies ;  the  horrors  of  war  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  between  Africa,  Afia  and 
America,  as  well  throughout  the  fea  that  feparates 
us  from  the  new  world,  as  throughout  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  pacific  ocean  :  fuch  has  been  the 
fpectacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars,  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  alternately 
lhaken,  or  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fome 
remarkable  exertion.  The  earth,  however,  was 
depopulated,  and  commerce  did  not  fnpply  the 
lofifes  it  had  fuftained ;  the  lands  were  exhauftecj 
by  taxes,  and  the  channels  of  navigation  did  not 
afTiit  the  progrefs  of  agriculture.  The  loans  of  the 
itate  previoufly  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
by  ufurious  profits,  the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy. 

Even, 
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Even  thofe  powers  that  were  victorious  opprefifed  book 
by  the  conquefts  they   had  made,  and  having  ac-    xix. 
quired  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  they  could  '""'V'"-' 
keep  or  cultivate*  were   involved   in  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies.     The  neutral  powers  who  were  de- 
firous  of  enriching   thernfelves  in   peace,  in   the 
midfl  of  this  commotion  were  expofed  and  tamely 
fubmitted  to  infults  more  difgraceful  than  the  de- 
feats of  an  open  war. 

How  highly  impolitic  are  thofe  commercial  wars, 
equally  injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned,  with* 
out  being  advantageous  to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged 
in  them  -,  thofe  wars  where  the  failors  become 
foldiers,  and  the  merchant  fhips  are  turned  into 
privateers ;  where  the  traffic  between  the  mother 
countries  and  their  colonies  is  interrupted,  and  the 
price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raifed! 

What  a  fource  of  political  abufes  arifes  from 
thofe  treaties  of  commerce  which  are  productive 
of  war !  Thofe  exciufive  privileges  which  one  na- 
tion acquires  from  another,  either  for  a  traffic  of 
luxury,  or  for  the  necefTaries  of  life  !  A  general 
freedom  granted  to  induftry  and  commerce  is  the 
only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power  mould  enforce 
ac  home,  or  negociate  abroad.  Such  a  conduct 
would  make  the  people  who  purfued  it  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  The 
more  labour  was  encouraged  upon  land,  and  the 
greater  number  of  fhips  there  were  at  fea,  fo  much 
the  more  important  to  them  would  be  the  advan- 
tages they  purfue  and   obtain  by  negociations  and 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  war.  For  there  will  be  no  increafe  of  riches  irt 
xix.  any  country,  if  there  be  no  induftry  among  its 
neighbours,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  by  ar- 
ticles of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of  gold  and 
filver.  But  without  commerce  and  induftry  nei- 
ther metals,  nor  manufactures  of  value  can  be 
obtained  ;  nor  can  either  of  thefe  fources  of  riches 
exift  without  liberty.  The  indolence  of  one  nation 
is  prejudicial  to  all  the  reft,  either  by  increafing 
their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them  of  what  it 
ought  to  produce.  The  effect  of  the  prefent  iyf* 
tern  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubver- 
fion  of  order. 

The  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  re- 
trieved by  the  flecks  of  England,  and  the  filk 
manufactures  of  Italy  are  carried  on  even  in  Ger- 
many •,  the  wines  cf  Portugal  might  be  improved* 
were  it  not  for  the  exclufive  privileges  granted  to 
a  particular  company.  .  The  mountains  of  the 
north  and  fouth  would  be  fufficient  to  fupply  Eu- 
rope with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would 
produce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma- 
nufactures would  be  railed  in  barren  countries,  if 
thefe  could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  by  a  free  circulation.  Whole  pro- 
vinces would  not  be  left  uncultivated  in  the  heart 
■of  a  country  in  order  to  fertilize  fome  unwholefome 
moraiTes,  where,  while  the  people  are  ftipported 
by  the  productions  of  the  land,  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftruction. 
We  fhould  not  fee  all  the  rich  produce  of  com- 
merce 
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merce  confined  to  particular  cities  of  a  large  king,  book 
dom,  as  the  privileges  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  xix. 
people  are  to  particular  families.  Circulation  *  *™/ 
would  be  quicker,  and  the  confumption  increafed. 
Each  province  would  cultivate  its  favourite  pro- 
duction, end  each  family  its  own  little  field  :  and 
under  every  roof  there  would  be  one  child  to  fpare 
for  the  purpoies  of  navigation  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  arts.  Europe,  like  China,  would 
fwarm  with  multitudes  of  induftrions  people. — 
Upon  the  whole,  the  freedom  of  trade  would  in- 
fenfibly  produce  that  univerfal  peace  which  a  brave 
but  humane  monarch  once  confidered  not  as  merely 
chimerical.  The  fyilem  of  the  happinefs  of  na- 
tions arifing  from  the  improvement  of  reafon 
would  be  founded  on  a  turn  for  calculation  and 
the  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  which  would  prove  a  more 
effectual  fecurity  of  morals,  than  the  vifionary 
ideas  of  fuperftition.  Thefe  prefently  difappear 
as  foon  as  paffions  exert  themfelves,  while  reafon 
gains  (Irength  and  advances  to  maturity  along 
with  trfem. 

Commerce,  which  naturally  arifes  from  agri-  Agr*c#* 
culture,  returns  to  it  by  its  own  tendency  and  by 
the  circulation  it  occafions :  thus,  the  rivers  re- 
turn to  the  fea,  which  has  produced  them  by  the 
exhalations  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and  by  the 
fall  of  thofe  vapours  when  changed  into  waters. 
The  quantity  of  gold  brought  by  the  tranfpor- 
tation  and  confumption  of  the  fruits  cf  the 
carth;  returns  into  its  bolbm,  and  reproduces  all 
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book  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and   the   materials  of  com* 
xix.    metre.     If  the  lands  are  not  cultivated,  all  com- 

)— -v— ''merce  is  precarious,  becaufe  it  is  deprived  of  its 
principal  fupplies,  which  are  the  productions  of 
nature.  Nations  that  are  only  maritime  or  com- 
mercial, enjoy,  it  is  true,  the  fruits  of  commerce; 
but  the  origin  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  thofe 
people  that  are  (killed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
-Agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and  real  opu- 
lence of  a  (late.  The  Romans  in  the  intoxication 
of  their  conquefts,  by  which  they  had  obtained  the 
pofleffion  of  all  the  earth  without  cultivating  it* 
were  ignorant  of  this  truth.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Barbarians,  who,  deftroying  by  the  fword  an 
empire  that  had  been  eftablifhed  by  it,  abandoned 
to  llaves  the  cultivation  of  the  lands*  of  which 
they  referved  to  themfelves  the  fruits  and  the  pro* 
perty.  Even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  difco* 
very  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  this  truth  was 
unattended  to;  whether  in  Europe  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or  re- 
ligion  to  confider  it  ;  or,  whether  the  conquefts 
made  by  Portugal  and  Spain  beyond  the  feas,  ha- 
ving brought  us  treafures  without  labour,  we 
contented  ourfelves  with  enjoying  them  by  encou- 
raging luxury  and  the  arts,  before  any  method 
had  been  thought  of  to  fecure  thefe  riches. 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed  hav- 
ing  no  object  on  which  it  could    be   exercifed. 
When   the  conquered  lands  in   the  new   world, 
after  having  been  much   contefted  for,  were  di- 
vided, 
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vided,  it  became  neceffary  to  cultivate  them,  and  book 
to  fupport  the  colonifts  who  fettled  there.  As  xix. 
thefe  were  natives  of  Europe,  they  cultivated  for 
that  country  fuch  productions  as  it  did  not  fur- 
nifh,  and  required  in  return  fuch  provifions  as 
cuftom  had  made  natural  to  them.  In  proportion 
as  the  colonies  were  peopled,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  failors  and  manufacturers  increafed  with  the 
increafe  of  productions,  the  lands  muft  necefiarily 
furnifh  a  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  for  the  in- 
creafe of  population ;  and  an  augmentation  of  in- 
digenous commodities,  for  foreign  articles  of  ex- 
change and  confumption.  The  laborious  em- 
ployment of  navigation,  and  the  fpoiling  of  pro- 
vifions in  the  tranfport,  caufing  a  greater  lofs  of 
materials  and  produce,  it  became  necelTary  to  cul. 
tivate  the  earth  with  the  greateft  care  and  afii- 
duity,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.  The 
confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from 
kfTcning  that  of  European  productions,  ferved 
only  to  increafe  and  extend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in 
all  the  ports,  and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce 
and  induftry  prevailed.  Thus  the  people  who 
were  the  moil  commercial,  neceffarily  became  at 
the  fame  time  the  greateft  promoters  of  agricul- 
ture. 

England  firft  conceived   the  idea  of  this  new 
fyftem.     She   eftablifhed    and    encouraged   it    by 
honours  and  premiums  propofed  to  the  planters. 
A  medal  was  (truck  and  prefented  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  the  following  infcription  \  For  hav- 
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book%  planted  Oak,  Triptolemus  and  Ceres  were 
xjx.  adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar  motives  * 
and  yet  temples  and  altars  are  dill  erected  to  in- 
dolent monks.  The  God  of  nature  will  not  fuf- 
fer  that  mankind  fhould  perifli.  He  hath  im- 
planted in  all  noble  and  generous  minds,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people  and  of  enlightened  monarchs, 
this  idea,  that  labour  is  the  fird  duty  of  man, 
and  that  the  mod  important  of  all  labours  is  that 
of  cultivating  the  land.  The  reward  that  attends 
agriculture,  the  fatisfying  of  our  wants,  is  the 
bed  encomium  that  can  be  made  of  it.  If  I  had 
a  fubjeel  who  could  produce  two  blades  of  corn  infiead 
of  one,  faid  a  monarch,  1  fhould  prefer  him  to  all 
the  men  of  political  genius  in  the  fate.  How  much 
is  it  to  be  lamented  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  an 
opinion  are  merely  the  fiction  of  Swift's  brain. 
But  a  nation  that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  necef- 
farily  confirms  the  truth  of  this  fublime  idea;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  England  doubled  the 
produce  of  its  cultivation. 

The  example  of  the  Englifh  has  excited  all 
other  nations  that  were  fenfible  of  the  value  of  in- 
dudry,  to  direct  it  to  its  true  origin  and  primary 
deliination.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  French,  who  under  the  adminidration  of  three 
Cardinals,  had  fcarce  been  allowed  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured  at  length  to 
write  on  fubjects  of  importance,  and  general  uti- 
lity. The  undertaking  of  a  univerfal  dictionary 
of  arts  and  Jciences,  brought  every  great  object  to 
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view,  and  exercifed  the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  b  o  o  k 
genius  and   knowledge.     Montefquieu  wrote   the     xix. 
fpirit  of  laws,  and   the  boundaries  of  genius  werev,^^v-~^ 
extended.    Natural  hiftory  was  written  by  a  French 
Pliny,     who  furpafled    Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
knowledge   and    defcription    of  nature  y    this   hif- 
tory, bold  and  fublime  as  its  iubjedl,  warmed  the 
imagination   of  every  reader,  and  powerfully   ex- 
cited  them   to  fuch  inquiries,  as  a   nation  cannot 
relinquish,  without  returning  into  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barian.     In   lei's  than   twenty   years,  the   French, 
nation    became    fenftble    of    their  real   intereiis. 
They  communicated  their  knowledge  to  govern- 
ment, and   agriculture,  if  it   was  not  encouraged 
by  rewards*    was,   at  lead,    patronized  by  fome 
minifters. 

Germany  hath  felt  the  happy  influence  of  that 
fpirit  of  information  and  knowledge  which  contri- 
butes to  fertilize  the  earth  and  to  multiply  its  in* 
habitants.  All  the  northern  climates  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lands. 
Even  Spain  has  exerted  herfelf ;  and  though  little 
populous,  has  however  engaged  foreign  hufband- 
men  to  labour  in  her  uncultivated  provinces. 

It  is  a  fact  fomewhat  remarkable,  though  it 
might  naturally  be  expected*  that  men  fhould  have 
returned  to  the  exercife  of  agriculture  the  firfi:  of 
the  arts  only  after  they  had  fuccefTively  tried  the 
reft.  It  is  the  common  progrefilon  of  the  human 
mind,  not  to  regain  the  right  path,  till  after  h 
hath  exhaufted  itielf  in  purfuing  falfe  tracks*     It 
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BO  o  K^s  always  advancing  •,  and  as  it  relinquished  agri- 
xix.  culture,  to  purfue  commerce  and  the  enjoyments 
of  luxury,  it  Toon  traverfed  over  the  different  arts 
of  life,  and  returned  at  laft  to  agriculture,  which 
is  the  fource  and  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  and  to 
which  it  devoted  its  whole  attention,  from  the  fame 
motives  of  intereft  that  had  made  it  quit  it  before. 
Thus  the  eager  and  inqufitive  man,  who  volunta- 
rily banimes  himfelf  from  his  country  in  his  youth, 
wearied  with  his  conftant  excurfions,  returns  at 
laft  to  live   and  die  in  his  native  land. 

Every  thing*  indeed,  depends  upon,  and  arifes 
from  the  cultivation  of  land,  It  forms  the  in- 
ternal ftrength  of  ftates ;  and  occafions  riches  to 
circulate  into  them  from  without.  Every  power 
which  comes  from  any  other  fource,  is  artificial 
and  precarious,  either  confidered  in  a  natural  or 
moral  light.  Induftry  and  commerce  which  do 
not  directly  affect  the  agriculture  of  a  country, 
are  in  the  power  of  foreign  nations,  who  may 
either  difpute  thefe  advantages  through  emula* 
tion,  or  deprive  the  country  of  them  through 
envy.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  eftablifhing 
the  fame  branch  of  induftry  among  themfelves, 
or  by  fuppreffing  the  exportation  of  their  own  un- 
wrought  materials,  or  the  importation  of  thofe 
materials  when  manufactured.  But  a  country 
well  cultivated,  occafions  an  increafe  of  popula- 
tion, and  riches  are  the  natural  confequence  of 
that  increafe.  This  is  not  the  teeth  which  the  : 
dragon  fows  to  bring  forth  foldiers  to  deftroy  each 
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other;  it    is   the    milk  of  Juno,    which   peoplessooK 
the  heavens   with   an  innumerable   multitude   of    xix. 
ftars. 

The  government,  therefore,  fliould  rather  be 
attentive  to  the  fupport  of  country  villages,  than 
of  great  cities.  The  firft  may  be  confidered  as 
parents  and  nurferies  always  fruitful  •,  the  others 
only  as  daughters  which  are  often  ungrateful  and 
barren.  The  cities  can  fcarce  fubfilt  but  from  the 
fuperfluous  part  of  the  population  and  produce  of 
the  countries.  Even  the  fortified  places  and  ports 
of  trade,  which  feem  to  be  connected  with  the 
whole  world  by  their  fhips,  which  diffuie  more 
riches  than  they  poffefs,  do  not,  however,  attract 
all  the  treafures  they  difpenfe,  but  by  means  of 
the  produce  of  the  countries  that  furround  them, 
The  tree  mult,  therefore,  be  watered  at  its  root. 
The  cities  will  only  be  flourifhing  in  proportion 
as  the  fields  are  fruitful. 

But  this  fertility  depends  lefs  upon  the  foil  than 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Italy, 
though  fituated  under  a  climate  the  mod  favour- 
able to  agriculture,  produce  lefs  than  France  or 
England  j  becaufe  the  efforts  of  nature  are  im- 
peded in  a  thoufand  ways  by  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment. In  all  parts  where  the  people  are  at- 
tached to  the  country  by  property,  by  the  Security 
of  their  funds  amd  revenues,  the  lands  will  flou- 
rifh,  in  all  parts  where  privileges  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities,  and  labour  to  the  countries, 
every  proprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  inheritance  of 
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B  o  o  K  his  anceftors,    will  increafe   and  embellifh  it  by 
xix.    affiduous  cultivation,  and  his  children  will  be  mul- 
tiplied in  proportion  w   his  means,  and  thefe  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  his  children. 

It  is,   therefore,   the  intereft  of  government  to 
favour  the  hufbandmen,  in   preference   to  all  the 
indolent   claffes   of   fociety.     Nobility  is  but  an 
odious  diftindtion,  when  it  is   not  founded  upon 
fervices   of  real  and   evident   utility  to  the  ftate^ 
fuch  as  the  defence  of  the  nation  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  conqueft,  and   againft  the  enter- 
prifes  of   defpotifm.     The  nobles  furnifn  only  a 
precarious   and   oftentimes   fatal  affiftance  -,  when 
after  having  led   an  effeminate   and  licentious  life 
in  the  cities,  they  can  only   afford  a  weak  defence 
for  their  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies* 
and  afterwards  return  to  court,  to  follicit  as  a  re- 
ward   for    their    bafenefc,    places    and  honours, 
which  are  revolting  and  burthenfome  to   the  na- 
tion.   The  clergy  are  a  fet  of  men  ufelefs,  at  lead, 
to   the  earth,  even   when    they    are  employed  in 
prayer.     But  when,  with  fcandalous  morals,  they 
preach  a  doctrine  which   is  rendered  doubly  incre- 
dible and  impracticable  from  their  ignorance  and 
from  their  example  -,  when,  after  having  difgraceda 
discredited   and  overturned  religion,  by  a  variety 
of  abufes,  of  fophifms,  of  injuftices  and  ufurpa- 
tions,  they  wifli  to  fupport  it  be  perfecution ;  ther* 
this  privileged,  indolent  and  reftlefs  clafs  of  men* 
become  the  moll  dreadful  enemies  of  the  ilate  and 
of  ;h^   nation,     The  only  good  and  refpcctable 
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part  of  them  that  remains,  is   that  portion  of  the  B  o  o  K 
clergy  who  are  mod  defpifed  and  moft  burthened    xix. 
with    duty,  and   who    being   fituated    among  the-      v 
lower    clafs  of   people   in    the    country,    labour, 
edify,  ad  vile,  comfort  and  relieve  a  multitude  of 
unhappy  men. 

The  hufbandmen  deferve  to  be  preferred  by 
government,  even  to  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
profeffors  of  either  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts. 
To  encourage  and  to  protect  the  arts  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  neglect  the  cultivation  cf  the 
land,  that  fource  of  indudry,  to  which  they  owe 
their  exiftence  and  fupport,  is  to  forget  the  order 
of  thefeveral  relations  between  nature  and  fociety. 
To  favour  the  arts  and  to  neglect  agriculture,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  remove  the  bafis  of  a  pyra- 
mid, in  order  to  finifli  the  top.  The  mechanical 
arts  engage  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  by  the 
allurement  of  the  riches  they  procure,  by  the 
comforts  they  fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the 
eafe,  pleafures  and  conveniences  that  arife  in  cities 
where  the  feveral  branches  of  induftrv  unite.  It 
is  the  life  of  the  hufbandman  that  (lands  in  need 
of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  ioffes  and 
vexations  it  fuftains.  The  hufbandman  is  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  every  object  that  can  either  ex- 
cite his  ambition,  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  Fie 
lives  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  distinctions 
and  pleafures  of  fociety.  He  cannot  give  his 
children  a  polite  education,  without  fending  them 
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BOOKata  diftance  from  him,  nor  place  them  in  fuch  a 
xix.    fituation  as  may  enable  them   to  diftinguifh   and 
"v""     advance   themfelves  by  the  fortune  they  may  ac- 
quire,    tie  does  not  enjoy  the  facrifices  he   makes 
for  them,  while  they   are   educated  at  a  diftance 
from    him.     In   a  word,  he  undergoes  all  the  fa- 
tigues that  are  incident  to  man,  without  enjoying 
his   pleafures,    unlefs    iupported   by   the   paternal 
care  of  government.     Every  thing  is  burrhenfome 
and  humiliating  to  him,  even   the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of   which    fometimes  makes  his   condition 
more  wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to   the  liberal  arts 
by   their  particular  genius,  which    makes  this  at- 
tachment  grow   up  into  a  kind  of  paflion ;  and 
likewife    by   the   reputation   they   reflecl:  on  thofe 
who  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 
It  is  not  pofllble  to  admire   the  works  of  genius, 
without    efteeming    and  careffing   the  perfons  en- 
dowed with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.     But  the 
man  devoted    to   the  labours  of  hufbandry,  if  he 
cannot  enjoy  in  quiet  what  he  poffeiTes,  and   what 
he  gathers-,   if  he    is   incapable  of  improving  the 
benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe  the  fweets  of  it 
are    taken   from   him  ;  if  the   military   fervice,  if 
vaffalage  and  taxes  are  to  deprive  him  of  his  child, 
his  cattle,  and   his  corn,  nothing  remains  for  him, 
but   to  imprecate   both  the  iky  and  the  land  that 
torment  him,  and  to  abandon  his  fields  and   his 
country. 

A  WISE 
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A  wise   government  cannot   refufe  to  pay  itSBOOK 
principal  attention  to  agriculture,  without  endan-     xix. 
gering  its  very  exigence  :  the   mod  ready  and  ef- 
fectual means  of  aflifting  it,  is  to  favour  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  every   kind   of  production,  by  the 
moil  free  and  general  circulation. 

An  unrellrained  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities, renders  a  people  at  the  fame  time  com- 
mercial and  attentive  to  agriculture ;  it  extends 
the  views  of  the  farmer  towards  trade,  and  thofe 
of  the  merchant  towards  cultivation.  It  connects 
them  to  each  other  by  fuch  relations  as  are  regular 
and  conftant.  All  men  belong  equally  to  the  vil- 
lages and  to  the  cities,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal 
communication  maintained  between  the  provinces. 
The  circulation  of  commodities  brings  on  in  rea- 
lity the  golden  age,  in  which  dreams  of  milk  and 
honey  are  faid  to  have  flowed  through  the  plains. 
All  the  lands  are  cultivated  •,  the  meadows  are  fa- 
vourable to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they  feed  ;  the 
growth  of  corn  promotes  that  of  vines,  by  fur- 
niihing  a  conftant  and  certain  fubfiftence  to  him 
who  neither  lows  nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes 
and  gathers. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
fyftem,  and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and 
the  circulation  of  its  produce  by  particular  laws; 
and  let  us  obferve  what  calamities  will  enfue; 
Power  will  not  only  be  defirous  of  obferving  and 
being  informed  of  every  action,  but  will  even 
Want  to.  afiume  every  important  act  to  itfelf,  in 

con- 
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Boo  Kconfequence  of  which  nothing  will  fucceed.     Men 
xix.     will    be  led    like   their  cattle,   or  tranfported    like 

u — v 'their  corn  -,  they  will  be  collected  and  difperfed  ac 

the  will  of  a  tyrant  to  be  ilaughtered  in  war,  or 
perilh  upon  fleets,  or  in  different  colonies.  That 
which  confcitutes  the  life  of  a  ftate  will  become 
its  defiructicn.  Neither  the  lands,  nor  the  people 
will  flourifh,  and  the  ftates  will  tend  quickly 
to  their  dilfolution,  that  is,  to  that  feparation 
which  is  always  preceded  by  the  maffacre  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  their  tyrants.  What  will  then 
become  of  manufactures  ? 

Manufac-  Acriculture  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it 
becomes  general,  and  is  carried  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  gives  men  leifure  to  invent,  and 
procure  themfelves  the  conveniences  of  life;  and 
when  it  has  occafioned  a  population  fufficiently 
numerous  to  be  employed  in  other  labours,  befides 
thofe  which  the  land  requires  ;  then  a  people 
rauft  nectffarily  become  either  foldiers,  naviga- 
tors, or  manufacturers.  As  foon  as  war  has  chang- 
ed the  rude  and  lavage  manners  of  a  laborious 
people ;  as  foon  as  it  has  nearly  circumfcribed  the 
extent  of  their  empire,  thofe  men  who  were  before 
engaged  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  muft  then  apply 
themielves  to  the  management  of  the  oar,  the 
ropes,  the  fciifars  or  the  fhuttle  ;  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  instruments  of  commerce  and  induftry ;  for 
the  land,  which  fupported  fuch  a  number  of  men 
without  the  aififtance  of  their  own  labour,  does 
not  any  more  ftand   in  need  of  it.     As  the  arts 

ever 
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ever  have  a  country  of  their  own,  their  peculiar  book 
place  of  refuge,  where  they  are  carried  on  and  flou-  xix. 
riih  in  tranquillity,  it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither  in 
fearch  of  them,  than  to  wait  at  home  till  they  fhall 
have  grown  up,  and  advanced  with  the  tardy  pro- 
greGion  of  ages,  and  the  favour  of  chance  which 
prefides  over  the  difcoveries  of  genius.  Thus  every 
nation  of  Europe  that  has  had  any  induftry,  has 
borrowed  the  moft  confiderable  fhare  of  the  arts 
from  Afia.  There  invention  feems  to  have  been 
coeval  with  mankind. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  thofe  climes  hath 
always  produced  a  mod  numerous  race  of  people, 
as  well  as  abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
There,  laws  and  arts,  the  offspring  of  genius  and 
tranquillity,  have  arifen  from  the  fettled  ftate  of 
government ;  and  luxury,  the  fource  of  every 
enjoyment  that  attends  induftry,  has  fprung  out 
of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil.  India,  China,  Perfia 
and  Egypt  were  in  pofTeiiion  not  only  of  all  the 
treafures  of  nature,  but  alio  of  the  mod  brilliant 
inventions  of  art.  War  in  theie  countries  hath 
often  deftroyed  every  monument  of  genius,  but 
they  rife  again  out  of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as 
mankind.  Not  unlike  thofe  laborious  fwarms  we 
fee  perifh  in  their  hives  by  the  wintry  blaft  of  the 
north,  and  which  reproduce  themielves  in  fpring, 
retaining  dill  the  lame  love  of  toil  and  order;  there 
are  certain  Afiatic  nations  which  have  Mill  pre- 
served the  arts  of  luxury  with  the  materials  that 

fup- 
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B  o  o  K  fupply  them,  notwithstanding  the  incurfions  and 
xix.    conquefts  of  the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a  country  fucceffively  fubdued  by  the 
Scythians,  Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  which  not  even  chriftianity  nor 
time  could  civilize,  recovered  the  arts  and  fciences 
without  endeavouring  to  difcover  them.  The 
Crufades  exhaufted  the  fanatic  zeal  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in  them,  and  changed  their  barbarous 
manners  at  Conftantinople.  It  was  by  journeying 
to  vifit  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  who  was  born 
in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that  they  ac^ 
quired  a  tafle  for  magnificence,  pomp  and  wealth, 
By  them  the  Afiatic  grandeur  was  introduced  into 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  feat  from  whence 
religion  fpread  her  empire  over  other  countries, 
was  the  firft  to  adopt  a  fpecies  of  induftry  that 
was  of  benefit  to  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  of 
her  worfhip,  and  thofe  procefiions  which  ferve  to 
keep  up  devotion  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  when 
ence  it  has  engaged  the  heart.  Christian  Rome, 
after  having  borrowed  her  rights  from  the  Eailera 
nations,  was  ftiil  to  draw  from  thence  the  wealth; 
by  which  they  are  fupported. 

Venice,  whofe  gallies  were  ranged  under  the- 
banner  of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftri- 
ous.  The  people  of  Italy  eftablifhed  manufac- 
tures, and  were  a  long  time  in  porTeffion  of  all  the 
arts,  even  when  the  conquer!  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  had  cauftd  the  treafures  of  the  whole  world 
to  circulate  in  Europe.  Flanders  derived  her  ma- 
nual 
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nual  arts  from  Italy,  England  obtained  thofe  (heBOOK 
eftablifhed  from  Flanders;  and   France  borrowed    XIX- 
the  general   induftry   of   all  countries^      Of    the 
Englifh  fhe  purchafed  her  flocking  looms,  which 
work  ten  times  as  faft  as  the  needle.     The  number 
of  hands  unoccupied  from  the  introduction  of  the 
loom,  were  employed   in  making  of  lace,  which 
was   taken   from  the  Flemings.      Paris   furpafTed 
Perfia  in  her  carpets,    and  Flanders  in  her  tapeftry, 
in  the  elegance  of  her  patterns,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  dyes ;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the  tranfparency 
and  fize  of  her  mirrors.     France  learned  to  difpenfe 
with  part  of  the  filks  fhe  received  from  Italy,  and 
with  Englifh  broad  cloths.     Germany,   together 
with  her  iron  and  copper  mines,  has  always   pre- 
ferved  the  fuperiority  fhe  had  acquired  in  melting, 
tempering,  and  working  up  thofe  metals.     But  the 
art  of  giving   the   polifh  and   fafhion  to  every  ar* 
tide   that  can   be   concerned  in  the  ornaments  of 
luxury,  and   the  conveniences   of  life,   feems    to 
belong   peculiarly   to  the   French;  whether  ic  be 
that,  from  the  vanity  of  pleafing  others,  they  find 
the  means  of  fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  brilliant  fhew  ♦,  or  that  in  reality  grace 
and  eafe  are  the  conflant   attendants  of  a  people 
naturally  lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  infunc!  are 
in  pofltrfilon  of  tafte. 

Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to 
have  arts  to  employ  their  materials,  and  fhould 
multiply  their  productions  to  maintain  their  artifK 
Were  they  acquainted  only  with  the  labours  of 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  field,  their  induftry   mud   be   confined   in  its 
xix.     caufe,  its  means,  and  its  effects.     Having  but  few 
v        wants   and  defires,    they   would  exert  themfelves 
but   little,  employ   fewer  hands,    and   work   lefs 
time.     Their  cultivation  would  neither  be  extend- 
ed nor  improved.     Should  fuch  a  people  be  pof- 
itrlTed  of  more  arts   than  materials,  they   muft  be 
indebted  to  ftrangers,  who  would   ruin    their  ma- 
nufactures, by  finking  the  price  of  their  articles  of 
luxury,  and   raifing  the   value  of  their  provifions. 
But   when  a  people,  engaged   in  agriculture,  join 
induftry  to  property,   the  culture  of  their  produce 
to  the  art  of  working  it  up,  they  have  then  within 
themfelves  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  exiftence 
and   prefervation,  every   fource   of  greatnefs  and 
profpcrity.     Such  a  people  is  endued  with  a  power 
of  accomplifhing  every  thing  they  wifh,  and  fti- 
mulated  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  every   thing 
that  is  poffible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the 
arts  ;  it  may  be  faid  to  be  their  element,  and  that 
they   are,  in   their   nature,  citizens  of  the  world. 
An  able  artift  may  work  in  every  country,  becaufe' 
he  works  for  the  world  in  general.     Genius  and 
abilities  every  where  avoid  flavery,  while  foldiers 
find  it  in  all  parts.     When,  through  the  want  of 
toleration  in  the  clergy,  the  proteftants  were  driven 
out  of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves  a  refuge 
in  every  civilized  Mate  in  Europe :   but   when   the 
jefnits  have  been  banifhed  from  their  own  country, 
they  have  found  no  afylum  any  where  $  not  even 

in 
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in  Italy,    the  parent  of   monachifm   and  intole-  book 
ranee.  xix. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  riches,  *  v  "*. 
and  contribute  by  a  greater  distribution  of  wealth 
to  a  more  equitable  repartition  of  property.  Thus 
is  prevented  that  exceffive  inequality  among  men, 
the  unhappy  confequence  of  oppreffion,  tyrannv 
and  blind  infatuation  of  a  whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fciences.     The  torch  of 
induftry  ferves  to  enlighten  at  once  a  vaft  horizon. 
No"  art  is   fingle  :    the  greater   part  of   them   have 
their  fqrms,  modes,  inftruments  and  elements  in 
common.      The   mechanics   themfelves  have  con- 
tributed prodigioufly   to  extend  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics.    Every  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree 
of  fcience  has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the  progrds  of 
the  arts,  as  well  liberal  as  manual.     Mines,  mills, 
the    manufacture   and   dving;  cf    cloth,  have  en- 
larged   the  fphere  of  philofophy   and   natural  his- 
tory.    Luxury  has  given  rife  to  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  is  entirely   dependent  on   the   liberal 
arts.     As  foon  as  architecture  admits  of  ornaments 
without,  it  brings  with  it  decorations  for  the  infide 
of  our  houfes :  while  fculpture  and  painting  are 
at  the  fame  time  employed  in  the  embellimment 
and  adorning  of   the  edifice.     The  art  of   detign 
is  applied  to  our  drefs  and   furniture.     The  pen- 
cil, ever  fertile  in  new  deligns,  is  varying  without 
end  its  (ketches  and   (hades  on  our  fluffs   and  our 
porcelain.     The  powers  of  genius  are  exerted  in 

com- 
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BOO  Kcbmpofing  at  leifure,  mafter-pieces  of  poetry  and 
XIX,  eloquence,  or  thofe  happy  fyftems  of  policy  and 
"^  '  pfiilofophyj  which  reftore  to  the  people  their  na- 
tural rights-,  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  glory, 
which  confifts  in  reigning  over  the  heart  and  the 
mind,  over  the  opinion  and  will  of  their  fubje&s* 
by  the  means  of  reafon  and  equity. 

Then  it  is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of 
fociety  which  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  civil 
life-,  which  gives  relaxation  to  the  more  ferious 
occupations,  by  entertainments,  (hews,  concerts, 
converfations,  in  fhort,  by  every  fpecies  of  agree- 
able amufement.  Eafe  gives  to  every  virtuous 
enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty,  which  connects  and 
mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  men.  Bufmefs  adds  a 
value  or  a  charm  to  the  pleafures  that  are  its  re^ 
compence.  Every  citizen  depending  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  his  induftry  for  fubfiftence,  has  leifure  for 
all  the  agreeable  or  toilfome  occupations  of  life,  as 
well  as  that  repoie  of  mind  which  leads  on  to  the 
iweets  of  deep.  Many  indeed  fall  victims  to  ava- 
rice, but  (till  lefs  than  to  war  or  religious  zeal  j  the 
continual  fcourges  of  an  idle  people* 

After  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  next  ob^ 
jec"l  that  deferves  the  attention  of  man.  At  pre^ 
lent,  both  ferve  to  conflitute  the  ftrength  of  civi- 
lized governments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to 
weaken  mankind,  then  the  weaker  people  muft 
have  prevailed  over  the  ftrong  $    for  the  balance 

of 
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of  Europe  is  in  the   hands   of  thofe  nations,  who  book 
are  in  pofiefiion  of  the  arts.  xix. 

Since  manufactures  have  prevailed  in  Europe* v"*~" v" 
the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  chang- 
ed their  bent  and  dipofition.  The  defire  of  wealth 
has  arifen  in  all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure. 
We  no  longer  fee  any  people  fatisfied  with  being 
poor,  becaufe  poverty  is  no  longer  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  We  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  confefs 
that  the  2rts  in  this  world  fupply  the  place  of  vir- 
tues, Induftry  may  occasion  vices  ;  bur,  it  ba- 
nifhes,  however,  thofe  of  idlenefs,  which  are  in- 
finitely more  dangerous.  As  information  gradu>- 
ally  difpels  every  fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  while  men 
are  employed  for  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  they 
do  not  deftroy  one  another  through  fuperftition. 
At  leaft,  human  blood  is  never  fpik  without  fome 
appearance  of  intereft  ;  and  war,  probably,  de- 
stroys only  thofe  violent  and  turbulent  men,  who 
in  every  flate  are  born  to  be  enemies  to  and  dis- 
turbers of  all  order,  without  any  other  talent,  any 
other  propenfity  than  that  of  doing  mifchief.  The 
arts  reltrain  that  fpirit  of  dirTention,  by  fubjecling 
man  to  ftated  and  daily  employments.  They  be- 
ftow  on  every  rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes 
of  enjoyment,  and  give  even  the  meanelt  a  kind 
of  eftimation  and  importance  by  the  advantage 
that  refults  from  them.  A  workman  at  forty  has 
been  of  more  real  value  to  the  flate  than  a  whole 
family  of  vafTals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  un- 
der the  old  feudal  fyftem.     An  opulent  manufac- 
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book  ture  brings  more  benefit  into  a  village  than  twenty 
xix.    cafties  of  ancient  barons,  whether  hunters  or  war- 

1 — v~m->  riors,  ever  conferred  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  things 
the  people  who  are  the  mod  induftrious,  ought  to 
be  the  moft  happy  and  the  moil  powerful,  either 
becaufe,  in  wars  that  are  unavoidable,  they  furnifh 
of  themfelves,  or  purchafe  by  their  wealth,  more 
foldiers,  more  ammunition,  more  forces,  both  for 
fea  or  land  fervice  \  or  that  having  a  greater  in- 
tereft  in  maintaining  peace,  they  avoid  contefts,  or 
terminate  them  by  negociation ;  or  that,  in  cafe  of 
a  defeat,  they  the  more  readily  repair  their  loffes 
by  the  effect  of  labour ;  or  that  they  are  bleffed 
with  a  milder  and  more  enlightened   government, 
notwithstanding    the   means    of    corruption   and 
(lavery  that  tyranny  is  fnpplied  with  by  the  effe- 
minacy which  luxury  produces  ;  in  a  word,  if  the 
arts  really  civilize  nations,  a  ftate  ought  to  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  making  manufactures  flourifh. 
These   opportunities    depend  en  the  climate, 
which,  as  Polybius  fays,  forms  the  character,  com-, 
flexion  and   manners  of  nations.     The  moil  tern- 
Jjerate  climate  mud  neceffarily  be  the  moft  favour- 
able to  that  kind  of  induftry,  which   requires  lefs 
exertion,     if  the  climate  be  too  hot,  it  is  incon- 
'fiilent  with  the   eftablifhment   of    manufactures, 
which  want  the  concurrence  of  feveral  perfons  to- 
gether to  carry  on  the  fame  work  $  and  excludes 
ail  thofe  arts  which  employ  furnaces,  or  fcrong 
lights.     If  the  climate  prove  too  cold,  it  is  not 

proper 
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proper  for  thofe  arts    which   can  only   be  carried  book 
on  in  the  open  air.     At  too   great  or  too  fmall  a    xix. 
diftance  from  the  equator,  man  is  unfit  for  feveral 
labours,  which  feems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  mild 
temperature.     In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great  fearch 
among   the  bell  regulated  ftates  for  all  fuch  arts 
as  were   bed  calculated   to  civilize  his    people : 
during  a  period   of  fifty  years,  not  one  of  thefe 
principles  of  civilization  has  been  able  to  fiourifh 
among  the  frozen  regions  of  Rufiia.     All  artifls 
are  ftrangers  in  that  land,  and   if  they  endeavour 
to  refide  there,  their  talents  and  their  works  foon 
die  with  them.  When  Lewis  XIV.  in  his  old  age  (as 
if  that  were  the  time  of  life  for  feverity)  perfecuted 
the  proteftants,  in  vain  did  they  introduce  their 
arts  and  trades  among  the  people  who  received 
them ;  they  were  no  longer  able  to  work  in  the 
lame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  France.  Though 
they  were  equally   active  and  laborious,  the  arts 
they  had  introduced  were  loft  or  declined,  from 
not  having  the  advantage  of  the  fame  climate  and 
heat  to  animate  them. 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  mould  be  united 
the  advantage  of  the  political  fituation  of  the 
ftate.  When  it  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  no- 
thing- to  fear  or  want  in  point  of  fecurity  %  when 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  for  the  land* 
ingof  its  materials,  and  the  fale  of  its  manufac- 
tures ;  when  it  is  fituated  between  powers  that 
have  iron  mines  to  employ  its  induftry,  and  others 
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Boo  Kthat  have  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it  •,  when  it  has 
xix.    nations  on  each  fide  with  ports  and  roads'open  on 

1 \t 'every  quarter;  fuch  a  Itate  will  have  all  the  ex- 
ternal advantages  necefiary  to  excite  a  people  to 
open  a  variety  of  manufactures. 

But  one  advantage  ftill  more  eflential  is  fertility 
of  foil.  If  cultivation  requires  too  many  hands, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  labourers,  or  the  manu- 
facturers will  employ  fo  many  hands,  that  there 
will  not  be  men  enough  to  cultivate  the  fields ;  and 
this  muftoccafion  a  dearnefs  of  provifions,  which, 
while  it  raifes  the  price  of  workmanfhip,  will  alfo 
diminifh  the  number  of  trades. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  manufac- 
tures require,  at  lead,  as  few  men  to  be  employed 
as  poflible.  A  nation  that  mould  expend  much 
on  its  mere  fubfiftence  would  abforb  the  whole 
profits  of  its  induftry.  When  the  gratifications 
of  luxury  are  greater  or  more  expenfive  than  the 
means  of  fupplying  them,  the  fource  from  which 
they  are  derived  is  loft,  and  they  can  no  longer  be 
fupponed.  If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe 
himfelf  like  the  manufacturer  who  employs  him, 
the  manufacture  is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of 
frugality  that  republican  nations  adhere  to  from 
motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacturer  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  This  may  be  the 
reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe  of  lux- 
ury, are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  monar- 
chies ;  for  under  monarchical  inftitutions,  poverty 
is  not  always  the  fharpeft  fpur  with  the  people  to 

induftry. 
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induftry.     Labour,    proceeding  from    hunger    is  b*o  o  k 
narrow  and  confined  like  the  appetite  it  fprings     xix. 
from  ;  but   the   work  that   arifes  from    ambition 
fpreads  and  increafes  as  naturally   as   the  vice  it- 
felf. 

National  character  has  confiderable  influence 
over  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and 
ornament.  A  particular  people  is  fitted  fcr  in- 
vention by  that  levity  which  naturally  inclines  them 
to  novelty.  The  fame  nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts, 
by  their  vanity,  which  inclines  them  to  the  orna- 
ment of  drefs.  Another  nation  lefs  livelv,  has 
lefs  talte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not  fond  of 
changing  fafhions.  Being  of  a  more  ferious  turn 
thefe  people  are  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  ex- 
cefTes  of  the  table,  and  to  drinking  which  relieves 
them  from  all  anxiety  and  apprehenfion.  Of  thefe 
nations,  the  one  muftfucceed  better  than  its  rival 
in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and  mult  have  the  pre- 
ference over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which 
are   fond  of  the  fame  arts. 

The  advantages  which  manufactures  derive  from 
nature,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. While  induftry  is  favourable  to  na- 
tional liberty,  that  in  return  fhould  aflift  induftry* 
Exclufive  privileges  are  enemies  to  commerce  and 
the  arts,  which  are  to  be  encouraged  only  by  com- 
petition. Even  the  rights  of  apprenticefhip,  and 
the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly. The  date  is  prejudiced  by  that  fort  of 
privilege,  which  favours  incorporated  trades  \  that 
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£  o  o  K  is,  petty  communities  are  protected  at  the  expence 
Xix.  of  the  greater  body.  By  taking  from  the  lower 
^-^vr— J  c]afs  0f  tne  people  the  liberty  of  choofing  the  pro- 
feffion  that  fuits  them,  every  profefiion  is  rilled 
with  bad  workmen.  Such  as  require  greater  ta^ 
lents  are  exercifed  by  thofe  who  are  the  moft 
wealthy  •,  the  meaner,  and  lefs  expenfive,  fall  often 
to  the  fhare  of  men  born  to  excel  in  fome  fuperior 
art.  As  both  are  engaged  in  a  profefiion  for  which 
they  have  no  tafte,  they  neglect  their  work,  and 
prejudice  the  art :  the  firft  becaufe  they  have  no 
abilities ;  the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  convinced 
that  their  abilities  are  fuperior  to  it.  But  if  we 
remove  the  impediment  of  corporate  bodies,  we 
fhall  produce  a  rivalfhip  in  the  workmen,  and  con- 
fequentiy,  the  work  will  increafe  as  well  as  be  more 
perfect. 

It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  be  beneficial  to 
colle<ft  manufactures  in  large  towns,  or  to  difperfe 
them  over  the  country.  This  point  is  determined 
by  facts.  The  arts  of  primary  necefiity  have  re* 
mained  where  they  were  firft  produced,  in  thofe 
places  which  have  furnifhed  the  materials  for 
them.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  rlax.  But  the  complicated 
arts  of  -induflry  and  luxury  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  the  country.  If  we  difperfe  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory  ail  the  arts,  which  are  combined  in 
watch  and  clock-making,  we  fhall  ruin  Geneva 
with  all  the  works  that  fupport  it.  The  perfection 
of  fluffs   requires  their   being    made  in  a  town 

where 
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where  fine  dyes  may  at  once  be  united  with  beau-  book 
tiful  patterns,  and  the  art  of  working  up  woollens  xix. 
and  filks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  filver  lace. '  w™-^ 
If  there  are  wanting  eighteen  hands  to  make  a 
pin,  through  how  many  manual  arts,  and  artifi- 
cers muft  a  laced  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waift- 
coat  pafs  ?  How  mall  we  be  able  to  find  amidfl  an 
interior  central  province  the  immenfe  apparatus 
of  arts  that  contribute  to  the  furnifhing  of  a  pa- 
lace, or  the  entertainments  of  a  court.  Thofe 
arts,  therefore,  that  are  moft  fimple  and  connected 
with  others,  muft  be  confined  to  the  country ;  and 
fuch  cloaths  as  are  fit  for  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
muft  be  made  in  the  provinces.  We  muft  efta- 
Iblifh  between  the  capital  and  the  other  towns  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and  conveniences, 
of  materials  and  works  -9  but  ftill  nothing  muft 
be  done  by  authority  or  compulsion,  workmen 
muft  be  left  to  aft  for  themfelves  Let  there  be 
freedom  of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induftry  •,  and 
manufactures  will  profper,  population  will  in- 
creafe. 

Has  the  world  been  more  peopled  at  one  time  Popuiati- 
than  another  ?  This  is  not  to  be  afcertained  from 
hiftory,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hiftorians 
in  one  half  of  the  globe  that  has  been  inhabited, 
and  becaufe  one  half  of  what  is  related  by  hifto- 
rians,  is  fabulous.  Who  has  ever  taken  or  could 
at  any  time  take  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ?  She  was,  it  is  faid,  more  fruitful  in 
earlier  times.     But  when  was  the  period  of  this 
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boo  K  golden  age  ?    Was  it  when  a  dry   fand  arofe  from 
xix,    the  bed  of  the   fca,  purged  itfelf  in   the   rays  of 
w      '  the  fun ;  and  caufed   the   flime   to  produce  vege- 
tables, animals   and   human   creatures  ?    But   the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth   muft   alternately  have 
»  been  covered  by  the  ocean.     The   earth  has  then 
always   had,   like  the  individuals  of  every  fpecies, 
an  infant  (late,  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  fterility  be- 
fore  fhe   arrived    at   the  age   of   fecundity.     All 
countries  have  been  for  a  long  time  buried  under 
water,  laying  uncultivated  beneath  fands  and  mo- 
rales,  wild    and   overgrown  with  bullies  and   fo- 
rces, till  the  human  fpecies,  being  thrown  by  ac- 
cident  on  thele  deferts  and  folitudes,  has  cleared, 
altered  and   peopled    the    land.     But    as    all    the 
caufes  of  population  are  fubordinate  to   thofe  na- 
tural laws   which  govern  the  univerfe,  as   well  as 
to  the  influences  of  foil  and  atmofphere,  which  are 
fybjeft  to   a    number  of  calamities,  it   muft    ever 
have  varied  with  thofe  periods  of  nature  that  have 
been  either  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind.     However,  as  the  lot  of  every  fpecies 
items  in  a  manner  to  depend  on   its  faculties,  the 
hiftory  of  the   progrefs   and   improvement  of  hu- 
man induftry  muft   therefore  in  general  fupply  us 
with  the  hiftory   of  the  population  of  the   earth. 
On  this  ground  of  calculation,  it  is,  atleaft  doubt- 
ful, whether   the   world  was  formerly  better  inha- 
bited  and  more  peopled  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Let  us  leave  Afia   under  the  veil  of  that  anti- 
quity which  repoits  it  to  us  ever  covered  with  in- 
numerable 
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numerable  nations,  and  fwarms  of  people  fo  pro-  book 
digious    that    (notwithstanding   the  fertility   of  a     XIX. 
foil  which  (lands  in  need  but  of  one  ray  of  the  fun  v      *r~"* 
to  enable  it  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruits)  men  did 
but  juif.    arife,  and  fucceed  one  another  with  the 
utmoit    rapidity,    and   were   dcflroyed   either   by 
famine,  peftilence  or  war.     Let   us  confider  with 
more  attention   the   population  of  Europe,  which 
feems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Afia,  by  confer- 
ing  upon  art  all  the   powers  of  nature. 

In  order  to  determine   whether  our   continent 
was,  in  former  ages  more    inhabited    than  at  pre- 
fent,  it   is  fufficient  to  examine,  whether   it   was 
then    more    cultivated.     Do   any    traces    remain 
among  us  of    plantations    that  have    been  aban- 
doned ?   What  coaft    is   there   where    men   could 
land,  what  country  that    was  acceflible  that  is  at 
prefent    without   inhabitants  ?    If    difcoveries   are 
made  of  the  ruins  of  old  towns,  it  is  beneath  the 
foundations  of  cities  as  large  as  the  former.    But 
though    the  population   even,  of  Italy   and  Spain 
fhould   be  kfs  than   it  was   formerly,  how   much 
are  not  the  other  Hares  of  Europe  increafed  in  the 
number   of  the;r   inhabitants?    What  were  thofe 
multitudes  of  people  which  Cssfar  reckoned  up  in 
Gaul,  but  a  fort   of  favage    nations  more  formi- 
dable in  name   than   in   number  ?  WTere   all  thofe 
Britains,  who  were  fubdued  in  their  ifland  by  two 
Roman   legions,  much  more  numerous   than   the 
Corficans  at    prefent  ?     Germany,    indeed,    as    it 
fhoujd  feem,  nmft  have  been  extremely  well  peo- 
pled, 
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Boo  Kp'^i  as  &e  alone  brought  into  fubjection,  in  the 
xix.    compafs  of  two  or  three  centuries,  one  half  of  the 

%  v  f  fineft  countries  in  Europe,  But  let  us  cbnfider, 
that  thefe  were  the  people  of  a  territory  ten  times 
as  large  who  poiTefled  themfelves  of  a  country  in- 
habited at  prefent  by  three  or  four  nations  only  * 
and  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  number  of  her 
conquerors,  but  to  the  revolt  of  her  fubjects,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed  and  reduced  to 
lubjection.  In  this  aftonifhing  revolution,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  victorious  nations  did 
not  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  that 
were  conquered  ;  becaufe  the  former  made  their 
attacks  with  half  their  numbers  of  effective  men, 
and  the  latter  employed  no  more  than  the  hun* 
dredth  part  of  their  effective  inhabitants  in  their 
defence.  But  a  people,  who  engage  entirely  for 
their  own  defence  and  fupport  are  more  powerful 
than  ten  armies  raifed  by  kings  and  princes. 

Besides,  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which 
ancient  hiiiory  is  full,  are  deftructive  of  that  ex- 
^effive  population  they  feem  to  prove.  If  on  the 
one  hand  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
lodes  their  armies  fuftained  in  confequenceof  the 
victories  they  obtained,  that  defire  of  conqueft.  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  deftroyed  at  leaft,  other 
nations  9  for  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  fubdued 
any  people,  they  incorporated  them  into  their  own 
armies,  and  exhaufted  their  ftrength,  as  much  by 
recruits  as  by  the  tribute  they  impofed  upon  them. 
it  is  well  known  with  what  rage  wars  were  carried 

on 
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on  by  the  ancients  :    that  often   in  a  fiege,  the  B  o  o  K 
whole  town  was  laid  in  afhes *,  men,  women  and     xijf. 
children    perifhed  in  the  flames  rather   than   fall  ^  ~*~ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror^  that  in  af- 
faults,  every   inhabitant  was   put  to  the  fword; 
that  in  regular  engagements,  it  was  thought  more 
defireable  to  die,  fword  in  hand,  than  to  be  led  in 
triumph,  and  be  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery. 
Were  not  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms  of  war  injurious 
to  population  ?  If,  as  we  muft  allow,  fome  un- 
happy men  were  preferved  to  be   the  victims  of 
'flavery,  this   was  but  of  little  fervice   to  the  in- 
creaie  of  mankind,  as  it  eftablifhed  in  a  (late  an 
extreme  inequality  of  conditions  among  beings  by 
nature  equal.     If  the  divifion  of  focieties  into  fmall 
colonies  or  dates  were  adapted  to  multiply  fami- 
lies by  the  partition  of  lands ;  it  likewife  more  fre- 
quently  occafioned   contefts  among  the  nations j 
and  as  thefe  fmall  dates  touched  one  another,  as 
it  were,  in   an  infinite  number  of  points,  in  order 
to  defend   them,  every  inhabitant  was  obliged  to 
take  up  arms.     Large    bodies  are   not  eafily  put 
into  motion   on  account  of  their  bulk  ;  fmall  ones 
are  in  a  perpetual  motion,  which  entirely  dcftroys 
them. 

If  war  were  dedruclive  of  population  in  ancient 
times,  peace  was  not  always  able  to  promote  and 
reftore  it.  Formerly  all  nations  were  ruled  by  de-* 
fpotic  or  ariftocratic  power,  and  thefe  two  forms 
of  government  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
jncreafe  of  the  human  fpecics.     The  free  cities  of 
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Boo  K  Greece  were  fubject  to  laws  fo  complicated,  that 
Xix.  there  were  continual  diffentions  among  the  citizens. 
Even  the  inferior  clafs  of  people,  who  had  no 
right  of  voting,  obtained  a  fuperiority  in  the  pub- 
lic afTemblies,  where  a  man  of  talents  by  the  power 
of  eloquence  was  enabled  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
fo  many  perfons.  Befides,  in  thefe  dates  popula- 
tion tended  to  be  confined  to  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ambition,  power,  riches,  and  in  fhort> 
all  the  effects  and  fprings  of  liberty.  Not  but  that 
the  lands  under  the  democratical  ftates  mufl  have 
been  well  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  But  the 
democracies  were  few  j  and  as  they  were  all  am- 
bitious, and  could  only  aggrandize  themfelves  by 
war,  if  we  except  Athens,  whofe  commerce,  in- 
deed, was  alfo  owing  to  the  fuperiority  of  its 
arms,  the  earth  could  not  long  flourifh,  and  in* 
creafe  in  population.  In  a  word,  Greece  and  Italy 
were  at  lead  the  only  countries  better  peopled 
than  they    are  at  prefent. 

Where  indeed  do  we  find  fuch  a  degree  of  po* 
pulation  as  bears  any  comparifon  with  what  a  tra- 
veller meets  with  at  this  day  on  every  fca  coaft, 
along  all  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  roads  to  ca* 
pital  cities;  except  in  Greece,  which  repelled, 
reilrained,  and  fubdued  Afia;  in  Carthage  which 
appeared  en  the  borders  of  Africa,  and  foon  de- 
clined to  its  former  date  ;  and  in  Rome,  which 
brought  into  fubjtclion  and  deftroyed  the  known 
world.  What  vaft  fore  Its  are  turned  to  tillage  5 
what  harvefts  arc  waving  in  the  place  of  reeds  that 

covered 
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covered  marfhy  grounds  ?  What  numbers  of  civi-  BOOK 
lized  people,  who  fubfift  on  dried  fifli,  and  falced    xix. 
provifions  ?  ^ 

In  the  police,  in  the  morals,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  moderns  we  may  difcern  many  caufes  of 
propagation  that  did  not  exift  among  the  ancients : 
but  at  the  lame  time  we  obferve  likewife  lbme  im- 
pediments which  may  prevent  ordiminifli  among 
us  that  fort  of  progrefs,  which,  in  our  fpecies, 
fhould  be  mod  conducive  to  its  being  raifed  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  perfection.  For  population 
will  never  be  very  confiderable,  unlefs  men  are 
more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
diftribution  of  landed  property.  Families  are 
multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  pofTeffions, 
and  when  they  are  too  large,  they  are  injurious  to 
population  from  their  too  great  extent.  A  man  of 
confiderable  property,  working  only  for  himfelf, 
fets  apart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  All  he  appro- 
priates to  hunting  is  a  double  lofs  in  point  of  cul- 
tivation, for  he  breeds  animals  on  the  land  that 
fhould  be  appropriated  to  men,  inftead  of  fubfift- 
ing  men  on  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  ani- 
mals. Wood  is  necefTary  in  a  country  for  repairs 
and  fewel :  but  is  there  any  occafion  for  fo  many 
avenues  in  a  park  ;  or  for  parterres,  and  kitchen 
gardens  of  fuch  extent  as  belong  to  a  large  eftate  ? 
In  this  cafe,  does  luxury,  which  in  its  magni- 
ficence contributes  to  the  fupport   of  the    arts, 

prove 
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BoOKprove  as  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  mankind, 
xix.     as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to  better  pur- 
pofes  ?  Too  many  large  eftates,  therefore*  and  too 
few  fmall  ones  y  this  is  the  firft  impediment  to  po- 
pulation. 

The  next  obftacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains 
of  the  clergy  *  when  fo  much  property  remains  for 
ever  in  the  fame  hands,  how  fhall  population  ftou- 
rifh,  when  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  lands  by  the  increafe  of  Shares  among 
different  proprietors.  What  intereft  has  the  in- 
cumbent to  increafe  the  value  of  an  eftate  he  is 
not  to  tranfmit  to  any  fuccefibr,  to  fow  or  plant 
for  a  pofterity  not  derived  from  himfelf.  Far 
from  diminifhing  his  income  to  improve  his 
lands,  will  he  not  rather  impair  the  eftate,  m 
order  to  increafe  the  rents  which  he  is  to  enjoy 
only  for  life  ? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  great  families  are  not 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  mankind. 
They  leffen  at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other 
ranks  of  people.  Juft  as  the  right  of  primo^ 
geniture  among  the  great  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  the  intereft  of  the  elder  branch  ;  en- 
tails deflroy  feveral  families  for  the  fake  of  a  fingle 
one.  Almoft  all  entailed  eftates  are  ill  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  a  proprietor  who 
is  not  attached  to  a  pofTeftion  he  is  not  to  difpofe 
of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him  only  with  regret, 
and  which  is  already  given  to  his  fuccefibrs,  whom 
he  cannot  confider  as  his  heirs,  becaiife  they  are 
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not  named  by  him.     The  right  of  primogeniture,  book 
and   entail,  is  then  a  law,  one  may  fay,  made  on    xix. 
purpofe  to  defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any  ^^^r-** 
Hate. 

From  the  two  flrft  obftacles  to  population  pro- 
duced by  the  defed:  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a 
third,  which  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Where- 
ever  the  farmers  have  not  the  property  of  the 
ground- rent,  their  life  is  miferable,  and  their  con- 
dition precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their  fob* 
fiilence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having 
but  fmali  reliance  on  their  flrength,  which  is  not 
at  their  own  difpofal,  and  weary  of  their  exifte-nce* 
they  are  afraid  of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  be- 
ings. It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  plenty  of  chil- 
dren are  produced  in  the  country,  when  there  die 
as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every  year. 
The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther are  loft  to  them,  and  their  children -3  for  they 
will  never  attain  to  the  flower  of  their  age,  or  to 
that  period  of  maturity,  which  by  its  fervices  will 
recompence  all  the  pains  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  their  education.  With  a  fmall  portion  of 
land,  the  mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and 
cultivate  her  own  little  garden,  while  the  father 
by  his  labour  abroad,  might  add  to  the  conve- 
niencies  of  his  family.  As  he  has  no  property  and 
his  gains  are  very  fmall,  they  are  infuiSicient  for 
the  fupport  of  his  family,  who  languifh  in  dif- 
ftrefs,  or  the  child  periihes  from  the  toils  of  the 
mother. 

What 
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■Book  What  a  variety  of  evils  arife  from  a  faulty  or 
xix.  defective  legiflation  ?  Vices  and  calamities  are  in- 
finite in  their  effects,  they  mutually  affift  each 
other  in  fpreading  general  deftruction,  and  arife 
from  one  another,  till  they  are  both  exhaufted* 
The  indigence  of  the  country  produces  an  increafe 
of  troops,  a  burthen  ruinous  in  its  nature,  deftruc- 
tive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  land  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  certain  that  the  military  are  injurious-' 
to  agriculture  by  their  not  aflifling  in  the  culture 
of  the  lands  •,  becaufe  every  foldier  deprives  the 
public  of  a  labourer,  and  burthens  it  with  an  idle 
or  uft-kfs  confumer.  He  defends  the  countrv  in 
time  of  peace,  merely  from  a  pernicious  fyftem, 
which  under  the  pretext  of  defence  makes  all  na- 
tions aggrefibrs.  Jf  all  governments  would,  as 
they  eafily  might,  let  thole  men,  whom  they  de- 
vote to  the  army,  be  employed  in  the  labours  of 
hufbandry,  the  number  of  labourers  and  artifU 
throughout  Europe,  would  in  a  fhort  time  becon- 
fiderably  increased.  All  the  powers  of  human  in- 
dustry would  be  exerted  in  improving  the  advan- 
tages of  nature,  and  in  furmounting  every  obftacle 
to  improvement ;  every  thing  would  concur  in  pro- 
moting life,  not  in  fpreading  deftru&ion. 

The  deferts  of  Ruffia  would  be  cleared,  and 
the  plains  of  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vafl  do- 
minions of  the  Turks,  would  be  cultivated,  and 
the  bleffing  of  their  prophet  would  be  extended 
over  numberlefs  people.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pa- 
ieftine  would  again  become   what  they  were  in  the 

times 
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times  of  the  Phenicians,  in  the  days  of  their  (hep-  book 
herd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews  who  enjoyed  happi-    xix. 
nefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.     The  parched  '      ^      ' 
mountains   of  Sierra  Morena   would   be  rendered 
fertile,  the  heaths  of  Aquitania  would  be  cleared 
of  infects  and  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general  good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream 
of  benevolent  men.  This  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray,  and  the 
good  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre.  Their  works  are  com- 
poled  with  a  defign  to  make  deferts  inhabited, 
not  indeed  with  hermits,  who  fiy  from  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa- 
milies, who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God, 
upon  earth,  as  the  ftars  declare  it  in  the  firma- 
ment. Their  writings  abound  with  fecial  views 
and  fentiments  of  humanity,  and  may  be  confr> 
dered  as  truly  infpired  •,  for  humanity  is  the  gift 
of  heaven.  Kings  will  iniure  the  attachment  of 
their  people  in  proportion  as  they  themfelves  are 
attached  to  fuch  men. 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  obferve  that  one  of  the 
means  to  favour  population  is  to  fupprefs  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy.  Monadic 
inftitutions  have  a  reference  to  two  ssras  remark- 
able in  the  hidory  of  the  world.  About  the  year 
700  of  Rome,  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion  in  the  ealt  %  and  the  fubverfion  of 
Paeanifm  was  foon  attended  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire  itfelf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years 
after   the   death    of  Chrift,  Egypt  and   Paleftine 
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Boo  Kwere  filled  with  Monks.  About  the  year  700  of 
Xix.  the  chriilian  sera,  Mohammed  appeared,  and  cfta* 
bliihed  a  new  religion  in  the  eaft  •,  and  chriftianity 
was  transferred  to  Europe,  where  it  fixed.  Three 
or  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  arofe  mul- 
titudes of  religious  orders.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  the  bocks  of  David  and  thofe  of 
the  Sybil  foretold  the  deftructicn  of  the  world,  a 
deluge,  or  rather  an  univerfal  conflagration,  and 
general  judgment :  and  all  people  opprefftd  by 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  wifhed  for  and  be- 
lieved in  a  general  difiblution.  A  thoufand  years 
after  the  chriilian  a?ra,  the  books  of  David  and 
thofe  of  the  Sybil  dill  announced  the  lair,  judg- 
ment :  and  feveral  penitents,  as  ferocious  and 
wild  in  their  extravagant  piety  as  in  their  vices, 
fold  all  their  poiiciHons  to  go  to  conquer  and  die 
upon  the  tomb  of  their  redeemer.  The  nations 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment wifhed  for  and  flill  believed  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"While  one  part  of  the  chriilian  world*  Article 
with  terror,  went  to  perifh  in  the  Cruiades,  ano- 
ther part  were  burying  themfelves  in  cloyrlers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  monadic  life  in  Europe. 
Opinion  gave  rile  to  monks,  and  it  will  be  the 
caufe  of  their  deftruction.  The  eftates  they  pof- 
ferTed.  they  will  leave  behind  them  for  the  ufe  and 
increafe  of  fociety  :  and  all  thofe  hours,  that  are 
[oft  in  praying  without  devotion,  will  be  dedicated 
to  their  primitive  intention,  which  is  labour.    The 
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clergy  are  to  remember  that  in  the  iacrcd  fcrip-  bo  o  K- 
tures,  God  lays  to  man  in  a  flare  of  innocence,  in-  XIX. 
creafe  and  mukipiy  :  to  man  in  a  fallen  (late,  till 
the  earth,  and  work  for  thy  fubfiftence.  If  the 
duties  of  the  pricdhood  feern  yet  to  allow  the 
pried  to  incumber  himfelf  with  the  care  of  a  fa- 
mily and  an  edate,  the  duties  cf  fociety  more 
flrongly  forbid  celibacy.  If  the  monks  in  earliej* 
times  cleared  the  defens  they  inhabited  ;  they  now 
contribute  to  depopulate  rhe  towns  where  their 
number  is  very  great:  if  the  clergy  has  fubfidcd 
on  rhe  alms  of  the  people,  they  in  their  turn  re- 
duce the  people  to  beggary.  Among  the  idle 
claMes  of  fociety,  the  moil  prejudicial  is  that, 
which,  from  its  very  principles,  mud  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  general  fpirit  of  indolence  among  men  -9 
make  them  wafte  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work 
of  the  bees,  as  the  falary  of  the  workmen  ;  which 
burns  in  day-time  the  candles  that  ought  to  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  night,  and  makes  men  lofe  in  the 
church  that  time  they  owe  to  the  care  of  their  fa- 
milies ;  which  engages  men  to  afk  of  heaven  the 
fubfiftence  that  the  ground  only  can  give,  or  pro- 
duce in  return  for  their  toil. 

There  is  dill  another  caufe  of  the  depopulation 
of  fome  dates;  which  is,  that  want  of  toleration 
which  periecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but 
that  of  the  prince  on  the  throne.  This  is  a  fpecies 
cf  opprefnon  and  tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  po- 
litics to  extend  its  influence  even  over  mens 
thoughts    and     confeiences :    a    barbarous    piety, 

N  n  2  which, 
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book  which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior  forms  of  worfhipy 
xix.  extinguifhes  in  Tome  degree  the  very  idea  of  the 
exidence  of  God,  by  deftroying  multitudes  of  his 
worfhippers  :  it  is  an  impiety  dill  more  barbarous* 
that  on  account  of  things  fo  indifferent  as  religious 
ceremonies  mud  appear,  deftroys  the  life  of  man* 
2nd  impedes  the  populations  of  dates,  which 
fhould  be  confidered  as  points  of  the  utmod  im- 
portance. For  neither  the  number  nor  the  alle- 
giance of  fubjects  is  increafed  by  exacting  oaths 
contrary  to  confeience,  by  forcing  into  fecret  per- 
jury thole  who  are  engaged  in  the  marriage  ties* 
or  in  the  different  profeffions  of  a  citizen.  Unity 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  efta- 
blifhed  by  conviction.  When  once  that  is  at  an 
end,  a  general  liberty  if  granted,  would  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  tranquility  and  peace  of  mind. 
When  no  distinction  is  made,  but  this  liberty  is 
fully  and  equally  extended  to  every  citizen*  it  can 
never  didurb  the  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
military,  the  former  of  which  arifes  from  profefir- 
on,  the  latter  from  cudom,  there  is  a  third,  de- 
rived from  convenience,  and  introduced  by  lux- 
ury. I  mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here  we 
may  admire  the  chain  of  eaufes.-  At  the  fame  time 
that  commerce  favours  population  by  the  means  of 
■induftry  both  by  land  and  ka,  by  ail  the  objects 
and  operations  of  navigation,  and  by  the  feveral 
arts  of  cultivation  and  manufactures,  it  alio  de- 
creases it  by  reaion  of  all  thofc  vices  which  luxury 
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introduces.  When  riches  have  gained  a  fuperiority  book 
over  the  minds  of  men, -then  opinions  and  man-  xtx. 
ners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of  ranks.  The  ~",/~' 
arts  and  the  talents  of  pleafmg  corrupt  fociety, 
while  they  polifn  it.  When  the  interccurfe  be- 
tween the  fexes  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually 
deduce  each  other,  and  the  weaker  are  induced  by 
the  fxronger  to  adopt  the  frivolous  turn  for  drefs 
and  amufement.  The  women  become  childifh  and 
the  men  effeminate.  Entertainments  are  the  fole 
topic  of  their  conversation,  and  the  object  of  their 
occupation.  The  manly  and  robufl:  exercifes,  by 
which  the  youth  were  trained  up  to  difcipline,  and 
prepared  for  the  mod  important  and  dangerous 
profeflions,  give  place  to  the  love  of  public  mews, 
where  every  paflion  that  can  render  a  nation  effe- 
minate is  caught,  as  long  as  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  patriotic  fpirit  among  them.  Indolence  be- 
comes prevalent  among  that  clafs  of  men  who  are 
not  obliged  to  labour,  and  among  thofe  that 
mould,  lefs  bufinefs  is  done.  The  variety  of  arts 
multiplies  fafhions,  and  thefe  increafe  cur  ex- 
pences ;  articles  of  luxury  become  necelTary  ;  what 
is  Superfluous  is  looked  upon  as  needful  -3  and  peo- 
ple in  general  are  better  ^rciTtd^  but  do  not  live 
io  well ;  and  purchafe  clothes  at  the  expence  of  the 
necefTaries  of  life.  The  lower  clafs  of  men  become 
debauched  before  they  are  fenfiblc  of  the  paffion 
of  love,  and  marrying  later,  have  fewer  or  weaker 
children  :  the  tradefman  feeks  a  fortune  not  a  wife, 
and    his  libertinifm  deprives   him   of  both.     The 
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book  rich,  whether  married  or  not,  are  continually  fe- 
xix.  ducing  women  of  every  rank,  or  debauching  girls 
of  low  condition.  The  difficulty  of  fupporting 
the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  readinefs  of  find- 
ing the  joys  of  it  without  bearing  any  of  its  dif- 
ao-reeable  inconveniences,  tends  to  "increaie  the 
number  of  unmarried  people  in  every  clafs  of  life. 
The  man,  who  renounces  the  hope  of  being  the 
father  of  a  family,  cenfumes  his  patrimony,  and 
in  concert  with  the  ftate,  which  increafes  his  in- 
come, by  borrowing  money  from  him  at  a  ruinous 
intereft,  he  lavifnes  upon  one  generation  the  fup- 
port  of  many  •,  he  extinguishes  his  own  pofterity 
as  well  as  that  of  the  women  by  whom  he  is  re- 
warded, and  that  of  the  girls  who  are  paid  by 
him.  Every  kind  of  proukution  prevails  at  the 
fame  time.  Honour  and  duty  is  forfeited  in  every 
rank  •,  the  ruin  of  ihQ  women  is  but  the  forerunner 
of  that  of  the  men. 

The  nation  that  is  inclined  to  gallantry,  or  ra- 
ther to  libertinifm,  foon  lofes  its  power  and  credit 
in  other  countries,  and  is  ruined  at  home.  There 
is  no  longer  any  nobility,  no  longer  any  body  of 
men  to  defend  their  own  or  the  people's  rights  •, 
for  every  where  diviucn  and  felf-intereft  prevails. 
No  one  wiuhes  to  be  ruined  alone.  The  love  of 
riches  becomes  the  general  obj edfc  of  attraction,  the 
honeit  man  is  apprehenfive  of  loung  his  fortune, 
and  the  man  of  no  honour  is  intent  upon  making 
his :  the  one  retires  from  the  world,  the  other  fets 
himfelf  up  to  lale,  and  thus  the  ftate  is  loir.  Such 

is 
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it  the  conftant  progrefs  of  commerce  in  a  monar-  Book 
chical  government.  What  i:s  effects  are  in  a  re-  xix. 
public  we  know.from  antient  hiftory.  But  frill  it  is 
ncceflfary  at  this  period  to  excite  men  to  commerce) 
becaufe  the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe  is  favour- 
able to  it,  and  commerce  icfelf  promotes  popu- 
lation. 

But  it  will  be  afked  whether  a  great  degree  of 
population  is  of  ufe  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
mankind.  This  is  an  idle  queftion.  In.  fact,  the 
point  is  not  to  multiply  men,  in  order  to  make 
them  happy  •,  but  it  is  futfkienc  to  make  them  hap- 
py, that  they  mould  multiply.  All  the  means 
which  concur  in  the  profperity  of  any  ftate,  tend 
of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  its  people..  A 
legiQator  defirous  of  an  increafe  of  people  merely 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  foldiers,  and  of  fub- 

o  *■ 

jects,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  his  neigh- 
bours, would  be  a  monfter,  and  an  enemy  to  ihQ 
human  race,  finoe  his  plans  of  political  increafe- 
would  be  folcly  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
others.  A  legiQator,  on  the  contrary,  who  like 
Solon,  mould  form  a  republic,  whofe  multitudes 
might  people  the  defert  coaits  ©f  the  fea  ;  or  who 
like  Penn,  mould  make  laws  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  colony,  and  forbid  war,  fuch  a  legifhtor 
would  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as  a  God  on 
earth.  Even  though  his  name  fhculd  no:  be  im- 
mortalized, he  would  live  in  happlnefj,  and  die 
contented,  efpecially  if  he  could  be  certain  of 
N  n  4  leaving 
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book  leaving  behind  him  laws  of  fuch  wifdorn  as  to  free 

xix.     his  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 
)~ — vi — '      A  tax  may  be  defined,  a    facrifice   of  a  part 

X  3.XCS.  m 

of  a  man's  property  for  the  prefer vation  of  the 
other:  from  hence  it  follows,  that  there  mould 
not  be  any  tax  either  among  people  in  a  (late  of 
flavery,  or  among  favages :  for  the  former  no 
longer  enjoy  any  property,  and  the  latter  have  not 
yet  acquired  any. 

.  But  when  a  nation  potTelTes  any  large  and  va- 
luable property,  when  its  fortune  is  Sufficiently 
eflablifhcd,  and  is  confiderable  enough  to  make 
the  expences  of  government  neceffary,  when  it  has 
pofieflions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of  tempting 
the  avidity  of  its  neighbours  who  may  be  poor  or 
ambitious  ;  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  frontiers, 
or  its  provinces,  to  protect  its  navigation,  and 
keep  up  its  police,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  forces 
and  for  a  revenue.  It  is  but  juft  and  requifue,  that 
the  perfons  who  are  employed  in  any  manner  for 
the  public  good,  fhould  be  maintained  by  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  fociety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  times,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  territory  was  affigned  for  the 
public  expences  of  the  date.  The,  government 
not  being  enabled  of  i:felf  to  turn  fuch  extenfive 
poiTcMions  to  advantage,  was  forced  to  entruft  this 
charge  to  adminiftrators,  who  either  neglected  the 
revenues,  or  appropriated  them  to  their  own  uie. 
This  practice  brought  on  ft  ill  greater  inconveni- 
ences.  Either  the  royal  domains  were  too  con- 
fide r  a  b\§ 
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fiderable   in  time  of  peace,  or  infufficient  for  the  b  o  o  k 
calls  of  war.     In  the  fir  ft  inftance,  -  the  liberty  of  xix.. 
the  date  was  opprefied  by  the  ruler  of  ir,  and   in 
the   latter,  by  ftrangers.     It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  ccnfider- 
able.  The  ftipends  then  allowed  were  mereiy  an 
indemnification  to  thofe  whom  public  affairs  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  thofe  employments  that 
were  necefTary  for  their  fubfiftence.  Their  reward 
arofe  from  that  pleafmg  fenfation  which  we  expe- 
rience from  an  internal  confeioufnefs  of  our  own 
virtue,  and  from  the  view  of  the  homage  paid  to 
it  by  other  men.  This  moral  wealth  was  the  oreateft 
treafurc  of  rifing  fecieties  ;  a  kind  of  coin  which 
it  was  equally  the  intereft  of  government  and  of 
morality  not  to  diminifh  the  value  of. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the 
flourilhing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant 
flare  of  fecieties.  The  patriot  who  ferved  his 
country,  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to  deftroy 
it.  The  impoft,  laid  by  Ariftides  on  all  Greece, 
for  the.fupport  of  the  war  againit  Perfia,  was  fo 
moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to  contribute,  of 
themfelves,  called  it  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece  ! 
What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a  country,  in 
which  taxes  made  the  happinefscf  the  people  ! 

The  Romans  acquired  power  and  empire  almoft 
without  any  afiiftance  from  the  public  teeafury, 
f  he  love   of  wealth  would  have   diverted  them 
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book  from   the   conqueft   of-  the  world.      The  public 
xix.     fervice  was  attended   to  without  any  views  of  in- 
tereft,    even  after  their   manners  had   been  cor- 
rupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no 
taxes,  for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  ? 
The  man  and  the  land  were  both  the  property 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  both  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
Jervitude. 

When  knowledge  began  to  flourim  in  Europe, 
the  nations  turned  their  thoughts  towards  their 
own  fecurity.  They  voluntarily  furniihed  contri- 
butions to  reprefs  foreign  and  domeflic  enemies. 
But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate,  becaufe  princes 
were  not  yet  abiblute  enough  to  divert  them  to  the 
purpofes  of  their  own  capricious  humours,  or  to  the 
advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  new  world  was  difcovered,  and  the  pafnon 
for  conqueft  engaged  every  nation.  That  fpirit 
of  aggrandizement  was  inconfiftent  with  the  flow- 
nefs  with  which  affairs  are  managed  in  popular  af- 
femblies ;  and  fovereigns  fucceeded  without  much 
difficulty  in  appropriating  to  themfelves  greater 
rights  than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
imposition  of  taxes  was  the  mod  important  of 
their  ufurpations,  and  it  is  that  whofe  confequences- 
have  been  the  moil  pernicious. 

Princes  have  even  ventured  to  render  the  marks 
of  fervitude  apparent  upon   ail  their  fubjects,  by 
levying   a  poll-tax.     Independent  of  the  humili- 
ation 
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ation  it  is  attended  with,  can  any  thing   be  more  book 
arbitrary  than  fuch  a  tax.  xix. 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  informa- ! — v— -" 
tion  ?  But  this  would  require  between  the  monarch 
and  his  iubjectsan  attachment  to  each  ether  arifing 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  which  mould  unite  them 
by  a  mutual  love  of  the  general  good  ;  or,  at  leaft, 
a  regard  to  the  public  welfare  to  infpire  the  one 
with  confidence  in  the  other,  by  a  fincere  and  re- 
ciprocal communication  of  their  intelligence,  and 
of  their  fentiments.  Even  then,*  upon  what  is  this 
ccnfcientions  principle  to  be  founded,  which  is  to 
ferve  as  an  inftruclor,  a  guide  and  a  check  in  the 
affairs  of  government? 

Is  the  fancluary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the 
citizen  to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  fur- 
prife,  and  bring  to  light  what  he  does  not  chufe 
to  reveal,  what  it  is  often  of  importance  to  him 
not  to  difcover.  What  an  inquifition  is  this  ! 
What  an  injurious  violence  !  Though  we  mould 
even  become  acquainted  with  the  revenues  and 
means  of  fubfifcence  of  every  individual,  do  they 
not  vary  from  one  year  to  another  with  the  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  productions  of  induftry  ?  Arc 
they  not  iefTcned  by  the  increafe  of  children,  by 
the  decay  of  ftrength  through  ficknefs,  age,  and 
laborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  arc  uieful  and  employed  in 
laborious  occupations,  do  they  not  change  with 
thofe  viciflitudes  occasioned  by  time  in  evcrv  thine: 
that  depends  on  nature  and  fortune  ?  The  pcrfonal 

tax 
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book  tax   is  a   vexation   then   to  the  individual  without 
xix.      being  a  general  benefit.     A  poll-tax   is  a  fort  of 
(lavery,  oppreiTive  to  the  man,  without  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  (late. 

After  princes  had  impofed  this  tax,  which  is  a 
mark  of  defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or 
later,  im potts  were  then  laid  upon  articles  of  con- 
fumption.  Sovereigns  have  affected  to  confider 
this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  meafure  voluntary,  be- 
caufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  expences  of  the 
fubject,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  increafe  or  dir 
minifh  according  to  his  abilities,  or  his  propensi- 
ties, which  are  for  the  moil  part  factitious. 

But  if  taxation  affect  the  commodities  which 
are  of  immediate  neceffity,  it  muft  be  cenfidered 
as  an  act  of  the  greateft  cruelty.  Previous  to  all 
the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubfift. . 
And  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the  eflablifhment 
of  laws  ?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
people  at  a  high  price,  is  in  reality  to  deprive  them 
of  it:  to  wrefl  from  them  by  a  tax  the  natural 
means  of  preferring  life,  is  in  fact  to  affect  the 
"very  principle  of  their  exiflence.  By  extorting 
the  fubfrftence  of  the  needy,  the  (late  takes  from 
him  his  fxrength  with  his  food.  It  reduces  the 
poor  man  to  a  (late  of  beggary  •,  and  the  labouring 
man  to  that  of  idlenefs ;  it  makes  the  unfortunate 
man  become  a  rogue;  that  is,  it  is  the  caufe  of 
bringing  the  man  who  is  ready  to  fcarve  to  an  un-N 
timely  end,  from  the  extreme  diilrefs  to  which  he 
is  reduced, 

it 
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If  the  imports  affect:  commodities  lefs  neccfTary,  book 
how  many  hands  lod  to  tillage  and  the  arts  are    xix. 
employed   not  in   guarding   the  bulwarks   of  the 
empire,  but  in  crowding  the  kingdom  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  ufeleis  barriers ;  in  embarraffing 
the  gates  of  towns  •,  infefling  the   highways  and 
roads  of  commerce  -,  and   fearching  into   cellars,' 
granaries,  and  (lorehoufes !   What   a   Hate  of  war 
between  prince  and  people,  between  iubject  and 
jfubject !   How   many  prifons,  gallies  and  gibbets 
prepared  for  a  number  of  unhappy  perfons  who 
have  been   urged    on   to  fraudulent  practices,  to 
fmuggling,  and  even  to  piracy  by  the  iniquity  of 
the  revenue  laws ! 

The   avidity  of  fovereigns  has  extended  itfelf 
from  the  articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic 
carried  on   from   one  ftate  to  another.     Infatiable 
tyrants !   Will  ye  never  be  fenfible  that  if  ye  lay 
duties  on  what  ye  offer  to  the  flranger,  he  will  buy 
at    a  cheaper   rate,  he   will   give   only  the  price 
demanded  by  other  ftates :  if  even  your  own  fub- 
jeets    were   the   icle   proprietors   of  that  produce 
you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  be  able  to 
make  other  nations  fubmit  to  fuch  exactions  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  the  demand  would  be  for  a  lefs  quan- 
tity, and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a  fale  for  it. 

The  duty  on  merchandife  which  one  flate  re- 
ceives from  another,  is  not  lefs  unreafonable.  The 
price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries,  the  duties  will  be  paid 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  the  fubje&s  of  that  fiate  which  buys  commo- 
XJXo  dities  for  its  neighbours.  Pofiibly,  the  increafe  in 
the  price  of  foreign  produce  may  diminifh  the 
confumption  of  it.  But  if  a  lefs  quantity  of  mer- 
chandife  is  fold  to  any  country,  a  lefs  quantity 
will  be  purchafed  of  it.  The  profits  of  trade  are 
to  be  eftimated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
merchandife  fold  and  bought.  Commerce  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  the  value 
of  one  commodity  for  that  of  another.  It  is  not 
poffible  then  to  oppofe  tl:«e  courfe  of  thefe  ex- 
change?,  without  lowering  the  value  of  the  produce 
tions  that  are  fold,  by  reftraining  the  fale  cf  them. 

Whether  therefore  duties  are  laid  on  our  own 
or  on  foreign  merchandife,  the  induftry  of  the  fub- 
jcct  will  neccflarily  fuffer  by  it.  The  means  of 
payment  will  be  fewer,  and  there  will  be  lefs  raw 
materials  to  work  up.  The  greater  diminution 
there  is  in  the  annual  produce,  the  greater  alfo 
will  be  the  decreafe  of  labour.  Then  all  the  laws 
that  can  be  made  again!!  beggars  will  be  inef- 
fectual, for  man  muft  live  on  what  is  given  him, 
if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

But  what  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  mod 
proper  to  conciliate  the  public  intereft  with  the 
rights  of  individuals?  It  is  the  land-tax.  An  im- 
poft  is  wich  refpect  to  the  per  Ton  upon  whom  it 
is  charged,  an  annual  expence.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  afTeiTed  on  an  annual  revenue  \  for 
nothing  but  an  annual  revenue  can  difcharge  an 
annual  expence.  Now  there  never  can  be  any  an- 
nual 
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nual  revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.     It  is  land  book 
only  which  returns  yearly  what  has  been  beftowed    xix. 
upon   it,  with   an   aeditional  profit   that  may  be 
difpofed  of.     It  is  but  within  thefc  few  years  that 
we  have  begun  to  be  fenfible  of  this   important 
truth.     Some  men  of  abilities  will  one  day  be  able 
to  dernenftrate  the  evidence  of  it:  and  that  go- 
vernment which  fir  ft  make  this  the  foundation  of 
its  fyftem,  will  neceffarily  be  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
profperity  unknown  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Perhaps,  there  is  no  ftate  in  Europe  at  prefent 
whofe  fituation  admits  of  fo  great  a  change.     The 
taxes  are   every  w7here  fo  heavy,  the  expences  fo 
multiplied,  the  wants   lb  urgent,  the  treafury  of 
the  (late  in  general  fo  much  indebted,  that  a  fud- 
den  change  in  the  mode  of  railing  the  public  re- 
venues, would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence  and 
diftuib  the  peace  of  the  fubject.     But  an  enlight- 
ened and  provident  policy,  will  tend  by  flow  and 
gradual  fteps  towards  fo  falutary  an  end.     With, 
courage  and  prudence  it  will  remove  every  ob- 
ftacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance,  and   private  in-, 
terefc  might  have   to  oppofe  to  a  fyftem  of  admi- 
nistration, the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us 
beyond  all  calculation. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  lefTen  the  benefits  of 
this  happy  innovation,  it  will  be  neceiTary  that  all 
lands  without  distinction  fnould  be  fubjected  to 
taxation.  The  public  weal  is  a  treafure  in  com- 
mon, wherein  every  individual  mould  depofit  his 
tribute,  his  fervice,  and  his  abilities.     Names  and 

titles 
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BOOK  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of  men  and 
xix.     their  pofieffions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  meannefs 

,l— v— ^  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  d  ill  incl:  ions  received 
from  our  anceftors,  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelvts 
from  the  burthens  of  ibciety.  Every  mark  of 
diftindlion  that  is  not  of  general  utility  fliould  be 
confidered  as  injurious,  it  can  only  be  equitable, 
when  it  is  founded  on  a  fixt  refolurion  of  devoting 
our  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  the  iervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  this  age  the  tax  were  firft  laid  on  the  land, 
wrould  it  not  neceiTarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  con- 
tribution mould  be  proportioned  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  eftates  ?  Would  any  one  dare  to 
alledge  his  employments,  his  fervices,  his  digni- 
ties, in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  tributes 
exacted  by  the  public  weal  ?  What  connection 
have  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ? 
They  relate  only  to  the  revenue  :  and  this  belongs 
to  the  (late,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  neceiTary  for  the 
public  defence. 

It  is  not,  however*  fufficient  that  the  import 
be  equally  divided  ;  it  is  further  neceiTary  that  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  government, 
which  are  not  always  the  fame.  War  hath  ever 
required  in  all  countries  and  in  every  age  more 
confiderable  expences  than  peace.  The  antients 
made  a  provifion  for  them  by  their  oeconomy  in 
times  of  tranquility.  Since  i\\t  advantages  of  cir- 
culation and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  been 
better  underltood,  the  method  of  laying  up  fpecie 

for 
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for  this  purpofe  has  been  profcribed  ;  and  that  of  b  o  o  K 
impofing  extraordinary  taxes  has  been  with  reafon  xix. 
preferred.  Every  Rate  that  fhould  prohibit  them 
would  find  itfelf  obliged,  in  order  to  protract  its 
fail,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  made  ufe  of 
at  Conilantinople.  The  Sultan,  who  can  do  every 
thing  but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to 
give  up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  dele- 
gates, that  he  may  afterwards  deprive  them  of 
what  they  have  plundered  from  his  fubjects. 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  fhould 
be  ordered,  regulated  and  adminiftered  by  the  re- 
preientatives  of  the  people.  The  impoft  has  ever 
depended  on,  and  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
perty poiTeiTed.  He  that  is  not  mafter  of  the  pro- 
duce is  not  mafter  of  the  field.  Tributes  therefore 
among  all  nations  have  always  been  mil  irnpofed  by 
the  proprietors  only  •,  whether  the  lands  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors  •,  or  the  clergy  fhared  them 
with  the  nobles,  or  whether  they  palled  by  means 
of  commerce  and  induftry  into  the  hands  of  the 
generality  of  the  citizens.  Every  where,  thofewho 
were  in  pofTtllion  of  the  lands  had  rderved  to  them- 
felvesthe  natural,  unalienable  and  leered  right,  of 
not  beino-  taxed  without  their  own  content.  If  we 
do  not  admit  this  principle,  there  is  no  longer  any 
monarchy,  or  any  nation  ;  there  is  nothing  remain* 
ing  but  a  deipotic  mafter  and  a  herd  of  (laves. 

Ye  people,  whole  kings  command  every  thing 
they  pleafe,  read  over  again  the  hiftory  of  your 
own  country.     Ye  will  fee  that  ycur  anceftors  afr 

.Vol.   V.  O  o  femblecL 
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book  fcmbled   themfelves  and  deliberated  whenever  a 
xix.     fubfidy  was  m  agitation.     If  this  cuftom   is  ne- 
glecltd,  the  right  is  not   loft  ;  it  is  recorded  in 
heaven,  which  has  give»  the  earth  to  mankind  to 
pofTefs :  it  is  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken  the 
pains  to  inclofe,  in  order  to  fee  u  re  to  yourfelves  the 
enjoyment  of  it :  it  is  written  in  your  hearts,  where 
the  divinity  has  imprevTed  the  love  of  liberty.    Man 
whofe  head  is  railed  towards  heaven  was  not  made 
in  the  imase  of  his   creator  to  how  before  man. 
No  man  is  greater  than  another,  but  by  the  choice 
and  confent  of  all.     Ye  courtiers,  your  greatnefs 
ariies  from  your  lands,  and  not  from  the  power 
and  ftate  of  your  mafter.     Be  lefs  ambitious,  and 
ye  will  be  richer.     Do  jufticc  to  your  valfals,  and 
ye  will  improve  your  fortunes  by  increafing  the 
general  happinefs.  What  advantage  canyepropofe 
to  yourfelves  in  eftablifhing  a  fyftem  of  defpotic 
government  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty,  virtue,  bene- 
volence and  property  ?  Confider  that  ye  will  all  fall 
vidlims  to  this  power.     Around  that  formidable 
Colofius  ye  are  no  more  than  figures  in  bronze,  re- 
presenting the  nations  chained  at  the  feet  of  a  ftatue. 
If  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  be  in  the  prince 
alone,  though   it   may  not  be  for  his   intereft  to 
burden  and  opprefs  his  people,  yet  they  will  be 
burdened  and   oppreflfed.      The   caprices,  profu- 
fions  and  encroachments  of  the  fovereign  will  no 
longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with  no 
obftacles.     Afalfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics  will 
foon  perfuade  him  that  rich  fubjects  will  always 

be- 
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become  infolcnt,  that  they  mufl  be  diftreffed,  in  b  o  o  K 
order  to  be  reduced  to  fubjeclion,  and  that  po-    xix. 
verty  is  the  firmed  rampart  of  the  throne.     He^ — ' 
will  proceed  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every  thing  is 
at  his  difpofal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  Haves, 
and  that  he  does  them  a  favour  in  every  thing  he 
leaves  them. 

The  government  will  appropriate  to  itfelf  all 
the  means  and  refources  of  induftry  ;  and  will  lay 
fuch  reftraints  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
article  of  trade,  as  will  entirely  abforb  the  profits 
arifing  from  it.     Commerce  will  be  carried  on  by 
the   means   and  for  the  benefit  of  the   treafury. 
Cultivation  will  be  neglected  by  mercenaries  who 
can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring  property.     The 
nobility  will  ferve  in  the  army  only  for  pay.     The 
magiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  of 
his  fees  and  his  falary.     Merchants  will  hoard  up 
their  fortunes  in  order  to  tranfport  them  out  of  a 
land  where  there  is  no  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  nor  any 
fecurity  left.     The  nation,  then  lofing  all  its  im- 
portance,   will    conceive   an    indifference    for   its 
-kings  •,  will  fee  its  enemies  only  in  thofe  who  are 
its  mailers ;  will  be  induced  to  hope  that  a  change 
of  mafter  will  tend  to  alleviate  its  fervitude  ;  will 
expect  its  deliverance  from  a  revolution,  and  the 
reftoration  of  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire  over- 
throw of  the  (late.     Nothing  need    be  added  to 
this  reprefentation  :  let  us  now  fpeak  of  a  refource, 
which  fovereigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people : 
that  is  public  credit. 

O  0  2  In 
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book      In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  only 

XIX.      a  delay    allowed    for   payment.     Credit  then  fup- 

' v/ — '  pofes  a  double  confidence:  conscience  in  the  per- 

Public  ere-  *  .  ... 

dit.  fori  who  is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abi- 

lities to  pay.  The  fird  is  the  moil  neceifary.  It 
is  too  common  for  a  man  in  debt,  who  is  deftitute 
of  honefty  to  break  his  engagements,  though  he 
is  able  to  fulfil  them  -,  and  to  diflipate  his  for- 
tune by  irregularity  and  extravagance.  But  the 
fcnfible  and  honed  man,  may  by  a  variety  of 
fchemes  well  conducted,  acquire  or  replace  the 
means  that  have  failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confumption  ; 
but  before  the  commodities  have  reached  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  con  fumed,  a  considerable 
time  often  pafles,  and  great  expences  mud  be  in* 
curred.  If  the  merchant  is  compelled  to  make  his 
purchafes  with  ready  money,  commerce  will  ne* 
ccfTarily  decline.  The  feller  as  well  as  the  buyer 
will  be  equally  fufferers  by  it.  Thefe  considera- 
tions have  given  rife  to  private  credit  among  the 
individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feveral  fo- 
cieties.  It  differs  from  public  credit  in  this  parti- 
cular, that  the  latter  is  the  credit  of  a  wjiole  na* 
tion  considered  as  forming  one  fmgle  body. 

Between  public  and  private  credit  there  is  alfo 
this  difference,  that  profit  is  the  end  of  the  one, 
and  expence  of  the  other.  From  hence  it  follows 
that  credit  is  gain  with  refpecl  to  the  merchant ; 
becaufe  it  furnifhes  him  with  the  means  of  acqui- 
ring riches  t,  but  with  refpeet  to  governments  it 

is 
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is  one  caufe  of  impoverishing  them,  fince  it  only  b  o  o  k 
fupplies  them  with  the  means  of  ruining  them-  xix. 
felves.  A  ftate  that  borrows,  alienates  a  portion  *  %  ' 
cf  its  revenue  for  a  capital  which  it  fpends.  It  is 
then  poorer  after  having  thus  borrowed,  than  it 
was  before  it  had  recourie  to  that  deitrucLve  ex- 
pedient. Notwithfianding  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and 
fiiver,  the  governments  in  former  ages  were  unac- 
quainted with  public  credit,  even  in  the  periods 
of  the  mod  fatal  and  critical  events.  They 
formed  during  peace  a  (lock  that  was  refer ved 
for  times  of  diftrefs.  The  fpecie  being  by  this 
method  circulated  afrefh,  excited  induftry  and  al- 
leviated, in  fome  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities 
of  war.  bince  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world 
has  made  gold  and  fiiver  more  common,  chofe 
who  have  had  the  adminidration  of  public  affairs 
have  generally  engaged  in  enu  "fprifes  above  the 
abilities  of  the  people  they  governed  -,  and  have 
not  fcrupled  to  burthen  posterity  with  debts  they 
had  ventured  to  contract.  That  fyftem  of  op- 
prefiion  has  been  continued ;  it  will  affect  the 
lated  generations,  and  oppieis  all   nations  and  all 


ages. 


The  ufe  cf  public  credit,  though  ruinous  to  eve-^ 
ry  (late,  is  not  equally  fo  to  all.  A  nation  that  lias 
feveral  valuable  productions  of  its  own  \  whole  re- 
venue is  entirely  free  •,  which  has  always  fulfilled  its 
engagements ;  nor  has  been  ambitious  of  making 
conquefts  -,  and  which  is  not  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  power  for  its  government:  fuch  a  nation 

0  0  3  will 
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BOOK  will  raife  money  at  an  eafier  rate,  than  a  (late 
xix.  whofe  foil  is  not  fertile  j  whole  debts  are  consider- 
able, and  which  engages  in  undertakings  beyond 
its  ftrength  •,  which  has  deceived  its  creditors,  and 
groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The  lender, 
who  of  courlc  impofes  the  law,  will  always  pro- 
portion the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muft  run. 
Thus,  a  people,  whole  finances  are  in  a  ftate  of 
confufion,  will  foon  fall  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs 
by  public  credit :  but  even  the  bed  regulated  go- 
vernment, will  alio  experience  a  decline  in  its 
profperity  from  it. 

But,  fome  political  arithmeticians  have  afferted 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  invite  the  fpecie  of  otheju 
nations  into  that  of  your  own  country  :  and  that 
public  funds  produce  that  important  effect.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  a  method  of  attracting  the  fpecie 
of  other  nations,  but  merely,  as  if  it  were  obtained 
by  the  fale  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  a  more  rational  practice  to 
deliver  up  the  foil  to  them,  than  to  cultivate  it 
folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  date  borrowed  only  of  its  own  fu  fa- 
ucets, the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up 
to  foreigners.  It  certainly  would  not :  but  the 
ftate  would  impoverifh  fome  of  its  members,  in 
order  to  enrich  one  individual.  Mud  not  taxes  be 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  intereft  that  is  to  be 
paid,  and  the  capital  that  is  to  be  replaced  ?  Will 
not  the  proprietors  of  lands,  the  hufoandmen  and 
every  citizen  find  the  burden  grea:er,  than  if  all 

ths 
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the  money  borrowed   by  the  (late  had  been  de-  b  o  o  K 
manded  from  them  at  once  ?  Their  fituation  is  the    xix. 
fame,  as  if  they  themfelves  had  borrowed  it,  in- 
ftead  of  retrenching  from  their  ordinary  cxpences 
as  much  as  might  enable  them  to  fupply  an  acci- 
dental charge. 

But  the  paper-currency  which  is  introduced  by 
the  loans  made  to  government,  incrcafes  the  quan- 
tity of  wealth  in  circulation,  gives  a  great  exten- 
fion   to    trade,    and    facilitates   every  commercial 
operation.     Infatuated  men  1   Reflect  on  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  your  political  fyfe^m.    Ex- 
tend it  only  as  far  as  poilible  •,  let  the  ftate  borrow 
all  it  can;  load  it   with  intereit ;    and   by   thefe 
means  reduce  it  to  the  neeeflity  of  draining  every 
tax  to  the  utmoft  -,  ye   will  ibon  find  that  with  all 
the  wealth  you  may  have   in  circulation,  ye  will 
have  no  freih  fupply  for  the  purpofes  of  confump- 
tion  and  trade.     Money,  and  the  paper  which  re- 
prefents   it,    do   not   circulate  of  themfelves,  nor 
without  the  alTiliance   of  other   means.     All   the 
different  figns  introduced  in  lieu  of  coin,  acquire 
a  value  only  proportionate  to  the  number  of  fairs 
and  purchafes  that  are  made.     Let  all  Europe,  if 
you  pleafe  be  filled  with  gold ;  if  there  is  no  mer- 
chandife  for  traffic,  that  gold  will   have  no  cur- 
rency.    Increafe  only   the   articles  of  commerce, 
and  be  not  concerned  with  regard  to  thefe  repre- 
fentations  of  wealth  ;  mutual  confidence  and   ne- 
cefiity  will  foon   occafion  them  to  be  edablifhed 
without  your   afiiftance.     But   let   your  care  be 

O  o  4  >  prin- 
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B  b  o  K  principally   direcled   in  preventing    their  increaie 
xix.     by  fuch  means   as  muft    neceflarily    diminifn   the 
mafs  of  your  growing,  produce. 

But  the  ufe  of  public  credit  enables  one  power 
to  give  the  law  to  others.  Will  mankind  never 
perceive  that  this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  na- 
tions ?  If  it  be  a  general  mode  by  which  a  ftate 
may  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  its  enemies,  may.  it 
not  be  ferviceable  to  them  for  the  fame  purpofes  ? 
Will  not  the  credit  of  the  two  nations  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpeclive  wealth  ?  and  will  they 
not  be  ruined  without  having  any  other  advan- 
tages over  one  another  than  thofe  they  were  in 
porTerlion  of,  independent  of  every  loan  ?  When  I 
fee  monarchs  and  empires  fu Hourly  attacking  and 
waging  war  againft  each  other  with  all  their  debts, 
with  their  public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already 
deeply  mortgaged,  it  feems  to  me,  fays  a  philofo- 
phical  writer,  as  if  I  law  men  fighting  wirh  clubs 
in  a  potter's  mop  furrounded  with  porcelain.- 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  prefumptuous  to  affirm, 
that  in  no  circumflance  whatfoever  the  public  fer- 
vice  can  ever  require  an  alienation  of  part  of  the 
public  revenues.  The  fcenes  that  difturb  the  world 
are  fo  various  \  governments  are  expoied  to  fuch 
extraordinary  revolutions  \  the  field  of  events  is  fo 
extenfive  ;  political  intrigues  occafion  fuch  ama- 
zing changes  in  public  affairs,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to  forefee  and  calcu- 
late every  circumflance.  But  in  this  point,  it  is 
the  common  practice  of  governments,  which  we 
i     i  are 
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are  difcufiing,  and  not  a  particular  Gtuation  which  book 
in  all  probability  may  never  prefent  itfelf.  xix. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from  v  ~v  ■ 
the  ruinous  courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  confiderations 
as  we  have  juft  been  offering,  will  be  the  caufe  of 
its  own  deflru&ion.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
large  fums  of  money  at  once,  will  engage  a  go- 
vernment in  every  kind  of  unreafonable,  rath  and 
expenfive  undertaking  ;  will  make  it  morto-ag-e  its 
future  expectations  for  prefent  exigencies,  and 
game  with  the  prefent  flock  to  acquire  future 
fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  another,  and 
to  accelerate  the  lad,  the  interefl  will  be  more 
and  more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try to  pais  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  every  enjoyment  without  labour,  will 
induce  every  perfon  of  fortune,  as  well  as  all  vicious 
and  intriguing  men  to  refort  to  the  capital ;  who 
will  bring  with  them  a  train  of  fervants,  borrowed 
from  the  plough  ;  of  young  girls  deprived  of  their 
innocence  and  of  their  rights  of  marriage  \  of  fub- 
jects  of  both  kxc$  devoted  to  luxury :  all  of  them 
the  inftruments,  the  victims,  the  objects,  or  the 
fport  of  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs. 

The  feducing  attraction  of  public  debts  will 
fpread  more  and  more.  When  men  can  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour,  every  indivi- 
dual will  engage  in  that  fpecies  of  employment 
which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.  Proprietors 
of  land  and  merchants  will  ail  turn  annuitants, 

Money 
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book  Money  is  converted  into  paper  currency  eftablifhed 
xix.     by   the   (late,    becaufe  it  is  more  portable  than 

s  w  'fpecie,  lefs  fubject  to  alteration  from  time,  and 
lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  The  preference 
given  to  the  reprefentative  paper  above  the  real 
fpecie  or  commodity,  will  be  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  induitry.  As  the  ltate  always 
expends  what  has  been  wrongfully  acquired  in  an 
improper  manner,  in  proportion  as  its  debts  in- 
creafe,  the  taxes  mud  be  raifed  in  order  to  pay 
the  intereft.  Thus  all  the  active  and  ufeful  claffes 
of  fociety  are  plundered  and  exhaufted  by  the  idle 
ufelefs  clafs  of  annuitants.  The  increafe  of  taxes 
raifes  the  price  of  commodities,  and  confequently 
that  of  induftry.  By  thefe  means,  confumption 
is  lefTened  ;  becaufe  exportation  ceafes  as  foon  as 
merchandife  is  too  dear  to  (land  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  Land  and  manufactures  are  equally 
affected. 

The  inability  the  (late  then  finds  in  itfelf  to  an- 
fwer  its  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf 
by  bankruptcy  \>  a  method  the  mod  deftructive  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  of  the  power  of 
the  fovereign.  This  fatal  crifis  of  empires,  by 
which  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  are  ruined, 
will  at  length  become  necefTary  ;  by  which,  the 
property  of  the  creditor  will  be  violently  feized 
upon,  after  every  public  fund  has  been  abforbed 
,  in  ufurlous  intereft,  and  in  edicts  for  loans  -,  by 
which,  the  monarch  after  having  entered  into  the 

mod 
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moft  folemn  engagement?,  will  be  obliged  to  Tub-  book 
mit  to  the  difgrace  of  breaking  them  5  by  which,    xix. 
the  oaths  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  his  (lib-'     ~*     ' 
jects  are  equally  forfeited  -9  by  which,  the  fureft 
bafis  of  all  government,  public  confidence  will  be 
irrecoverably  loft. —Such  is  the  end  of  loans,  from 
whence  we  may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

After  having  examined  the  fprings  and  fun- Fine  ar» 

.    ...       ,   r     .  .  ,  .        and  Belies 

port  of  every  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a  viewLcttre*. 
of  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  political 
edifice.  Thefe  are  the  fine  arts,  and  polite  lite- 
rature. Two  celebrated  people  raifed  themfelves 
by  works  of  genius  to  a  height  of  reputation 
which  they  will  ever  enjoy,  and  which  will  always 
reflect  honour  on  the  human  fpecies. 

Christianity,  after  having  demolished  in  Eu- 
rope all  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved 
fome  of  the  arts  to  aflift  the  powers  of  perfuafion, 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel.  But  in 
the  place  of  a  religion  ernbellifned  with  the  gay 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  erected  monu- 
ments of  terror  and  gloominefs,  1  uited  to  the  tragic 
events  which  fignalized  its  birth  and  progrefs. 
The  Gothic  ages  have  left  us  fome  monuments,  the 
boldnefs  and  majefty  of  which  dill  fcrike  the  eye 
amidft  the  ruins  of  tafte  and  elegance.  Every  one 
of  their  temples  was  buik  in  the  fhapeof  the  crofs, 
covered  with  a  crofs,  filled  with  crucifixes,  decorated 
with  horrid  and  gloomy  images,  with  fcaffblds,  tor- 
tures, martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What 
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book  What  then  was  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  con- 
xix.  demned  as  they  were  to  terrify  the  imagination  by 
continual  fpectacles  of  blood,  death,  and  future 
punifhments  ?  They  became  as  hideous  as  the  mo- 
dels they  were  formed  upon,  barbarous  as  the 
princes  and  pontiffs  that  encouraged  them,  mean 
and  bafe  as  thofe  who  worshipped  the  productions 
of  them-,  they  terrified  children  in  their  very  cra- 
dles ^  they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by 
an  eternal  perspective  of  terrible  ihades ;  they 
Tpread  melancholy  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earrh. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leffening  thofe 
fcaftoldings  of  religion  and  fecial  policy.  The  fine 
arts  returned  with  literature  from  Greece  into 
Italy  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  maintained  the 
commerce  between  Afia  and  Europe.  The  Huns, 
under  the  name  of  Goths,  had  driven  them  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  very  fame  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  Turks,  expelled  them 
again  from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  That  city, 
deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force  or  by  Stratagem, 
cultivated  and  revived  the  arts,  which  had  been 
a  long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  frames,  vafes,  were  drawn 
forth  from  the  duft  of  aces,  and  from  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  to  ferve  as  models  of  the  fine  arts  at  their 
revival.  The  genius  which  preudes  over  defign 
raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once;  I  mean  architec- 
ture, fculpture  and  painting.  Architecture,  in 
which  convenience  iticlf  regulated  thofe  propor- 
tions 
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ons  of  fyrr  merry  that  contribute  to  give  pleafure  book 
to  the  eve  -,  fculpture,  which  Matters  princes,  and    xix, 
is  the  reward  ,of  great  men  y  and  painting,  which 
perpetrates  the  remembrance  of  noble  actions,  and 
the  examples   of  mutual   tendernefs.     Italy  alone 
had  more  fuperb  cities,  more  magnificent  edifices 
than  ail  the  reft  of  Europe.     Rome,  Florence  and 
Venice  gave  rife  to  three  Ichools  of  original  paint- 
ers :  fo  much  does  genius  depend  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  imagination  upon   the  climate.     Had 
Italy   poilcffed   the    treasures  of  Mexico,  and  the 
produce  of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arts 
have  been  enrichtd   by  the  difcovery   of  the  Halt 
and  Weft  Indies. 

That  country,  of  old  fo  fruitful  in  heroes,  and 
fince  in  arnfts,  beheld  literature,  which  is  the 
infeparable  companions  of  the  arts,  flourifh  a  fe- 
cund time,  it  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barilm  of  a  ktinity  corrupted  and  disEgured  by 
religious  enthuilafrn.  A  mixture  of  Egyptian  the- 
ology, Grecian  pr.L  .-ibphy,  and  Hebrew  poetry  ^ 
fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monks,  who  chanted  all  night,  and  taught  by  day 
things  and  words  they  did  not  underdand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Romans  revived  in  li- 
terature the  graces  of  antiquity.  The  fpirit  of 
imitation  borrowed  them  at  irft  indifcriminatelyo 
Ciiftam  introduced  tafte  in  the  choice  of  thole  rich 
treasures.  The  kalian  genius,  too  fertile  not  to 
invent,  blended  its  enthuilafm  and  caprice  with 
the  rules  and  examples  with   its  old  maimers,  and 

joined 
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B  oo  K  joined  even  the  fictions  of  fairy  land  with  thofc 
xix.  of  fable.  The  works  of  imagination  partook  of 
""*  the  manners  of  the  age  and  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. Petrarch  had  drawn  that  celeftial  virgin, 
beauty,  which  ferved  as  a  model  for  the  heroines 
of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the  co- 
quetry which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy.  Ariofto 
confounded  every  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  a  work, 
which  may  rather  be  called  the  labyrinth  of  poe- 
try, than  a  regular  poem.  That  author  will  (land 
alone  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  like  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  his  own  construction  in  the  dcferts. 

Letters  and  arts,  after  eroding  the  fea,  paMed 
the  Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  Crufades  had 
brought  the  oriental  romances  into  Italy,  the  wars 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  introduced  into 
France  fome  principles  of  good  literature.  Fran- 
cis I.  if  he  had  not  been  into  Italy  in  order  to 
contend  for  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  V.  would 
never,  perhaps,  have  beer!  ambitious  of  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  letters:  but  thefe  feeds  of  know- 
ledge and  improvement  in  the  arts  were  loft  in  the 
religious  wars.  They  were  recovered  again,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  in  fcenes  of  war 
and  destruction:  and  the  time  came  when  they 
were  again  to  revive  and  flourifh.  Italy  was  as 
much  diftinguifhed  m  the  16th  century,  as  France 
was  in  the  fucceeding  one,  which  by  the  victories 
of  Lewis  XIV.  or  rather  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
men  that  flourished  together  under  his  reign,  de- 
fer ves 
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ferves  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fine  BOOK. 
arts.  xix. 

In  France,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  at  once  exerted  in  producing  works  of  ge- 
nius, as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy.  Its  powers 
were  difplaycd  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas, 
in  public  edifices  and  gardens  •,  as  well  as  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry.  Every  thing  was  fubmitted 
to  its  influence,  not  only  the  liberal  arts  which  re- 
quire manual  labour,  but  thole  alfo  which  depend 
foleiy  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  the  damp 
of  genius.  The  colours  difplayed  in  natural  ob- 
jects animated  the  works  of  imagination  •,  and  the 
human  paflions  enlivened  the  dcfigns  of  the  pen- 
cil. Man  gave  fpirit  to  matter,  and  body  to  fpi- 
rit.  But  it  deferves  to  be  particularly  obferved 
that  this  happened  at  a  time  when  a  pafiion  for 
glory  animated  the  nation,  great  and  powerful  as 
it  was  by  its  fituation,  and  the  extent  of  its  em- ' 
pire.  The  {^n(e  of  honour  which  raifed  it  in  its 
own  efti-ration,  ani  which  then  diftinguimed  it  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  its  foul,  its  inftincl:, 
and  fupplied  the  place  of  that  liberty  which  had 
formerly  given  rife  to  the  arts  of  genius  in  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  revived  them 
in  that  of  Florence,  and  compelled  them  to  flou- 
rifh  on  the  bleak  and  cloudy  borders  of  the 
Thames. 

What  would  not  genius  have  effected  in  France, 
had  it  been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when 
its  exertions   were  fo  great  under  the  dominion  of 

the 
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Book  the  mod  abfolute  of  kings !  When  we  fee  what 
xix.  energy  patriotifm  has  given  to  the  Englifh,  in  fpite 
of  the  inactivity  of  their  climate,  we  may  judge 
what  it  might  have  produced  among  the  French, 
where  a  moft  mild  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 
people,  naturally  fenfible  and  lively,  to  invention 
and  enjoyment.  We  may  conceive  what  its  effects 
would  have  been  in  a  country,  where,  as  in  antient 
Greece,  are  to  be  found  men  of  active  and  lively 
genius,  fitted  for  invention,  from  being  warmed 
by  the  moft  powerful  and  enlivening  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  where  there  are  men  ftrong  and  robuft  in  a 
climate,  in  which  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour: 
in  which  we  meet  with  temperate  provinces  be- 
tween north  and  fouth  -9  fea-ports  together  with 
navigable  rivers ;  van:  plains  abounding  in  corn ; 
hills  loaded  with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts  > 
fait  pits  which  may  be  increafed  at  plealure  ;  pas- 
tures covered  with  horfes  \  mountains  clothed  with 
the  fineft  woods  ;  a  country  every  where  peopled 
with  laborious  hands,  which  are  the  firft  refources 
for  fubfiftence  ;  the  common  materials  for  the  arts, 
and  the  fuperfluities  of  luxury ;  in  a  word,  where 
we  meet  with  the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Corinth,  the  foldiery  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Bocks  of  Arcadia.  With  all  thefc  advantages, 
which  Greece  once  poifeiTed,  France  might  have 
carried  the  fine  arts  to  as  great  a  height  as  thai 
parent  of  genius,  had  ihe  been  fubjecl:  to  the  fam< 
laws,  and  given  a  fcope  to  the  fame  exercife  oi 

reafon 
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reafon  and  liberty,    by  which   great  men,  and  the  b  o  o  K 
rulers  of  powerful  nations  are  produced.  xrx. 

Next  to  the  fuperiorky  of  legiQation  among' — v — '■ 
modern  nations,  to  raife  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  ancients  in  works  of  genius,  there  has,  per- 
haps, been  wanting  only  an  improvement  in  lan- 
guage. The  Italian,  with  tone,  accent,  and 
numbers,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs  all  the 
images  of  poetry,  and  convey  all  the  delightful 
impreflions  of  mufic.  Thefe  two  arts  have  con. 
fecrated  this  language  to  the  harmony  of  found,  it 
being  the  mod  proper  to  exprefs  it* 

The  French  language  holds  the  fuperiorky  in 
profe ;  if  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  Gods,  it 
is, ,  at  lead,  that  of  reafon  and  truth.  Profe  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  convince  the  underflanding 
in  philofophical  refearches.  It  enlightens  the  mind 
of  thofe  whom  nature  has  blerled  with  fuperior 
talents,  who  feem  placed  between  princes  and  their 
fubjects  to  inftruct  and  direct  mankind.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor 
amphitheatres,  to  excite  commotions  in  vaft  at- 
femblies  of  the  people,  a  language  which  fpreads 
itfclf  in  books,  which  is  read  in  all  countries,  which 
ferves  as  the  common  interpreter  of  all  other  lan- 
guages, and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of  ideas  :  a 
language  ennobled,  refined,  foftened,  and  above 
all,  fixed  by  the  genius  of  writers,  and  the  polilh 
of    courts,    becomes   at   length   univerfally    pre- 
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book  The  Englifh  language  has  likewife  had  its  poets 
xix.  and  its  profe- writers,  that  have  gained  it  the  cha- 
v  'rafter  of  energy  and  boldneft,  fufficienc  to  render 
it  immortal.  May  it  be  learned  among  all  nations 
that  afpire  not  to  be  (laves.  They  will  dare  to 
think,  ad,  and  govern  themfelves.  It  is  not  the 
language  of  words,  but  of  ideas  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh have  none  but  fucli  as  are  {Irons;  and  forcible  j 
they  are  the  fir  ft  who  ever  made  ufe  of  the  ex- 
prefiion,  the  titajtfy  of  the  people^  and  that  alone 
is  fufficient  to  confecrate  a  language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither 
profe  nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a  language 
formed  to  excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  ibnorous 
as  pure  gold,  its  pronunciation  is  grave  and  regular 
like  the  dances  of  that  nation  :  it  is  grand  and 
decent  like  the  manners  of  ancient  chivalry.  This 
language  may  claim  fome  diftinction,  and  even* 
acquire  a  fuperior  degree  of  perfection,  whenever 
there  fhall  be  found  in-  it  many  fuch  writers  as 
Cervantes  and  Mariana.  When  its  academv  fhall 
have  put  to  filence  the  inquifnion  and  its  univer- 
firies,  that  language  will  raife  itfelf  to  great  ideas, 
and  to  fubiime  truths,  to  which  it  is  invited  by  ths 
natural  pride  of  the  people  whofpeak  it. 

Prior  to  ail  other  living  languages  is  the  Ger- 
man, that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  From  thence  the  Englifh  and 
French  too  have  been  formed,  by  the  mixture 
of  the  German  with  the  Latin.  However,  as  k 
Ferris  little  calculated  to  pleafe  the  eye,  or  to  be 

pro- 
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pronounced  by  delicate  organs,  it  has  been  fpokenB  o  o  K 
only  by  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but    Xix\ 
of  late  into  books.     The  few  writers  that  have  ap- '      v      ' 
peared  in  it  feemed   to  fhew  that  it  belonged  to  a 
country  where  the  fine  arts,  poetry  and  eloquence 
were  not  deftined   to   fiourifh.     But  on  a  fudden, 
genius   has   exerted  her  powers,   and  originals  in 
more  than   one  fpecies  of  poetry,   have  appeared 
in  pretty  confiderable  numbers,  fufficient  to  enter 
into  competition  with  other  nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  the  arts  of  every  kind 
mud  at  the  fame  time  acquire  an  equal  degree  of 
perfection  \  and  indeed  the  monuments  of  thefe 
arts  have  fo  much  increafed  throughout  Europe^ 
that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding  people  and  of 
future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  entirely  to  deftroy 
ihem. 

But  as  commotions  and  revolutions  are  fo  na- 
tural to  mankind,  there  is  only  wanting  fomc 
glowing  genius,  fome  enthufiaft  to  fet  the  world 
again  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  daft,  or  of  the 
north,  are  fttll  ready  to  enflave  and  plunge  all  Eu- 
rope into  its  former  darknefs.  Would  not  an  ir- 
ruption of  Tartars  or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fuffi- 
cient to  overturn  churches,  and  palaces,  to  con- 
found in  one  general  ruin  the  idols  of  religion,  and 
the  mailer-pieces  of  art?  And  as  we  are  fo  much 
attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury,  we  mould  have 
the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city,  which  it 
lias  colt  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and 
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Book  ravaged  in  a  Tingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  ftrokc- 
xix.  of  bis  axe,  a  Tartar  may  dafh  in  pieces  the  ftatue 
''of  Voltaire*  that  Pigalle  coukl  not  finifh  within  the 
compais  of  ten  years ;  and  we  It: i 1 1  labour  for  im- 
mortality •,  vain  atoms  that  we  are.  Ye  nation?, 
whether  arti fans  or  ioidiers,  what  are  ye  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  but  the  fport  of  her  laws,  deftined 
by  turns  to  Jet  duft  in  motion,  and  to  reduce  the 
work  again  to  dud. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys 
his  exiflence,  and  furvives  himtllf. —  Ages  of  is- 
norance  never  emerge  from  their  oblivion.  There 
remains  no  more  trace  of  them  after  their  exift- 
ence,  than  before  they  began  to  exift.  There  is  no 
pofiibility  of  indicating  the  place  or  time  of  their 
pafTage,  nor  can  we  mark  on  the  ground  belonging 
to  a  bai borons  people,  it  is  here  they  lived  \  for 
they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  lead  us  to  collect  that 
they  have  ever  exiRed.  It  is  invention  alone  that 
gives  man  power  over  matter  and  time.  The  ge- 
nius of  Homer  has  rendered  the  Greek  characters 
indelible.  Harmony  and  reafon  have  placed  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  above  the  facred  orators.  The 
pontiffs  themiclves,  poliflied  and  enlightened  by 
the  information  and  attractive  influence  of  the  arts, 
by  being  admirers  and  protectors  of  them,  have 
afiiited  the  human  mind  to  break  the  chains  of  fu- 
ptrftuiori.  Commerce  has  hadened  the  progrefs 
of  art  by  means  of  the  luxury  which  wealth  has 
difrufed.  AW  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  the  ex- 
ertions  of  manual  labour   have   been    united   to 
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improve  and  render  more  perfect  the  condition  of  s  o  o  k 
the   human  fpecies.     Induftry  and    invention,   to-    xi:;. 
gether  with  the  enjoyments  procured    by  the  new  *      v      ' 
world,  have  penetrated  as   far  as  the  polar  circle, 
and  the  Roe  arts  are  attempting  to  rife   fuperior  to 
the  obllacles  of  nature  even  at  Peterfburgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  Philof** 
\s  annexed,  which  one  would  imagine  ought  rather 
to  direclt  them:  but  appearing  later  than  they  did 
can  only  be  confidered  as  their  attendant.  Arts 
arife  from  the  very  necefiities  of  mankind  in  the 
earliefr.  ftate  of  the  human  mind.  Letters  are  the 
flowers  of  its  youth:  children  of  the  imagination, 
being  themfelves  fond  of  ornament,  they  decorate 
every  thing  they  approach:  and  this  rum  for  em- 
bellishment produces  what  are  properly  called  i\\q 
fine  arts  or  the  arts  of  luxury  and  elegance,  which 
give  the  polifh  to  the  primary  arts  of  neceffityf 
It  is  then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of  fcu][  tare 
fluttering  over  the  porticos  of  architect -ire  ;  and 
the  genii  of  painting  entering  palaces,  representing 
the  heavens  upon  a  cielipg,  fketching  out  upon 
wool  and  (ilk  all  the  animated  fcenes  of  rural  life, 
and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon  canvas  the  ufefuj 
truths  of  hiftory  as  well  as  the  agreeable  chimsras 
of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the 
pleaiures  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when 
governments  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity, 
reafon  arifes  and  bellows  on  the  nations  a  certain 
luvn  for  reflection  -,    this  is  the  age  of  philofophy. 

Pp  3  She 
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BOOK  She  advances  with  gradual  ileps  and  proceeds  fi- 
xix.  lendy  along,  announcing  the  decline  of  empires 
which  ibe  attempts  in  vain  to  fupporr.  She  doled 
the  latter  ages  of  the  celebrated  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the 
eve  of  her  ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell ; 
Cicero  and  Lucretius  did  not  compofe  their  wri- 
tings on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  the  fyftem 
of  the  world,  till  the  confufion  of  the  civil  wars 
arofe,  and  haftened  the  deftruction  of  liberty. 

Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anax- 
a^oras  had  however  laid  the  foundations  of  natural 
philofophy  in  the  theories  of  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter •,  but  the  rage  of  forming  fyftems  fucceilively 
fub verted  thefe  feveral  principles.  Socrates  then 
appeared,  who  brought  back  philofophy  to  the 
principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue  :  it  was  that 
alone  he  loved,  prafti fed  and  taught;  perfuaded 
that  morality  and  not  fcience  was  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  man.  Plato,  his  difciple,  though  a 
natural  philofopher  and  inftructed  in  the  myfteries 
of  nature  by  his  travels  into  Egypt,  afcribed  every 
thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce  any  thing  to  nature  ;, 
he  confounded  philofophy  with  theological  fpecu- 
lations,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  with 
the  ideas  of  the  divinity.  Arittotle,  the  difciple 
of  Plato,  turned  his  inquiries  lefs  on  the  nature 
of  the  deity,  than  on  that  of  man,  and  of  animals. 
His  natural  hiftory  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  though  his  fyftem  was  little  adopted  by  the 
people  of  his  age.     Epicurus,  who  lived  nearly 

about 
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about  the  fame  period,  revived  the  atoms  of  De-B  ook 
mocritus,  a  fyftem,  which  doubtlefs  balanced  that    xrx. 
of  the  four  elements  of  Ariflotle,    and   as   thefc*      l/~'' 
were  the  two  prevailing  fyftems  at  that  time,  no 
improvements   were  made   in  natural  philofophy. 
The  moral  philofophers  engaged  the   attention  of 
the  people  who  underflood  their  fyftem  better  than 
that  of  the  natural  philofopber.     They  eftablifhed 
fchools ;    for  as  foon   as  opinions  g.-ln  a  degree 
of  reputation,  parties   are   immediately  formed  to 
fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances.  Greece  agitated  bv  in- 
terior  commotions  after  having  been  torn  with  an 
interline  war,  was  fubjected  by  Macedon,  and 
its  government  diflblvcd  by  Rome.  Then  public 
calamities  turned  the  hearts  and  under Handings  of 
men  to  morality.  Zeno  and  Dernocritus3  who  had 
been  only  natural  philofophers,  became,  a  consi- 
derable time  after  their  death,  the  heads  of  two 
feels  of  moral  philofophers,  more  addicted  to  the- 
ology than  phyfics,  rather  cafuifh  than  philoso- 
phers ;  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  phi- 
lofophy was  given  up  and  confined  entirely  to  the 
fophiils.  The  Romans,  who  had  borrowed  every- 
thing from  the  Greeks,  made  no  difcoveries  in  the 
true  fyftem  of  philofophy.  Among  the  ancients 
it  made  little  progrefs  -,  becaufe  it  was  entirely 
confined  to  morality  :  anions:  the  moderns  its  fir  ft 
Heps  have  been  more  fortunate,  becaufe  they  have 
been  guided  by  the  light  of  natural  knowledge. 

JP  p  a.  We 
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Bock  We  muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thou* 
Xlx.  fand  years,  during  which  period  philoibphy, 
fcience,  arts  and  letters,  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  afnes  of  Italy, 
and  the  dud  of  the  cloyfters.  In  Afia  their  mo- 
numents were  ftill  preferved  though  not  attended 
to,  and  in  Europe  fomc  fragments  of  them  re- 
:^ed  which  (be  did  not  know.  The  world, 
was  divided  into  Chriftian  and  Mohammedan,  and 
every  where  covered  with  the  blood  of  nations  : 
ignorance  alone  triumphed  under  the  ftandard  of 
the  crofs  or  the  crefcent.  Before  thefe  dreaded 
figns,  every  knee  was  bent,  every  fpirit  trembled. 
Philofcphy  continued  in  a  Mate  of  infancy,  pro- 
nouncing only  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  foul : 
her  attention  was  folely  engaged  on  matters  of 
which  (lie  fhould  for  ever  remain  ignorant. 
Time,  argument  and  all  her  application  was  wafted 
on  queftions  that  were,  at  leaft,  idle;  queftions, 
for  the  mod:  part,  void  of  kniey  not  to  be  de- 
fined, and  not  to  be  determined  from  the  nature  of 
their  object ;  and  which,  therefore,  proved  an 
eternal  fource  of  difputes,  fchifms,  fects,  hatred, 
perfecntion,  and  national  as  well  as  religious 
wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Arabs  after  their  con- 
qutfts  carried  away  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the 
fpoils  of  genius  and  philoibphy.  Ariltotle  fell  into 
their  hands,  preferved  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Greece.  Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires  had  fome 
fciences  of  which  they  had  been   the  inventors . 


among 
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among  which  arithmetic  is  to  be  numbered.  By  b  o  o  K 
the  knowledge  of  altronomy  and  geometry  they  XIX, 
difcovered  the  coafts  of  Africa  which  they  laid 
wade  and  peopled  again;  and  they  were  always 
great  proficients  in  medicine.  That  Science 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  recommendation 
in  its  favour,  than  its  affinity  with  chymiflry  and 
natural  knowledge,  rendered  them  as  celebrated 
as  aftro!o2:y,  which  is  another  fapport  of  empirical 
impofition.  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  who  were 
equally  (killed  in  phytic,  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, preferved  the  tradition  of  true  Science  by 
translations  and  commentaries.  But  let  us  ima- 
gine what  muft  become  of  Ariftotle,  translated 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  and  after  that,  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  under  the  hands  of  monks, 
who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofoohy  of  paganifm 
to  the  fyftems  of  Moles  and  Chrift.  This  confj- 
fion  of  opinions,  ideas  and  language  (lopped  for  a 
confiderable  time  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the 
reducing  of  it  into  a  regular  fyftem.  The  divine 
overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  phiiofo- 
pher,  who  Tapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his 
rival.  However,  with  a  few  Stones  from  one,  and 
much  fand  from  the  other,  fome  wretched  archi- 
tects raited  a  ftrange  Gothic  monument,  called 
the  philofophy  of  the  Schools.  Continually 
amended,  renewed,  and  Supported  from  age  to 
age,  by  Irifh  or  Spanilh  metaphyflcians,  it  main- 
tained itfelf  till  about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of 

the 
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book  the  new  world,  which  was  deflined  to  change  the 
xix.    face  of  the  old  one. 

1  w  '  Light  fprang  from  the  mid  ft  of  darknefs.  An 
Engliih  monk  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of 
chymiitry,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  invention 
of  gun-powder,  which  was  to  bring  America  into 
fubjection  to  Europe,  opened  the  avenues  of  true 
icience  by  experimental  philoibphy.  Thus  philo- 
fophy  iffued  out  of  the  cloy  iter,  where  ignorance 
remained.  When  Boccacio  had  expofed  the  de- 
bauched lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy, 
Galileo  ventured  to  form  conjectures  upon  the  fi- 
gure of  the  earth.  Superftition  was  alarmed  at 
it,  and  its  clamours  as  well  as  its  menaces  were 
heard :  but  philofophy  tore  off  the  mafic  from  the 
monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had 
been  hidden.  The  weaknels  and  falfehood  of  popular 
opinions  was  perceived,  on  winch  fociety  was  then 
founded  ;  but  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  Mop  to 
error,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  cauies  of  her  various  phe- 
nomena :  and  that  was  the  object  philoibphy  had 
.in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  afrer  he  had> 
by  the  power  of  reafon,  conjectured  that  the  fun 
was  in  the  center  of  our  world,  Galileo  arofe,  and 
confirmed  by  the  invention  of  the  telefcope  the 
true  fyftem  of  adronomy,  which  either  had  been 
unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion  ever  fince  Pythagoras 
had  conceived  it.  While  Gaffendi  was  reviving 
the  elements  of  antient  philofophy,  or  the  atoms 
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of  Epicurus,  Defcartes  imagined  and  combined  book; 
the  elements  of  a  new  philofophy,  or  his  ingeni-  xix. 
ous  and  fubtile  vortexes.  Almoft  about  the  fame 
time,  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  ther- 
mometer to  determine  the  weight  of  the  air  -, 
Pafcal  meafured  the  height  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  and  Boyle  in  England  verified  and 
confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in 
order  to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  initructi- 
on.  The  method  of  doubting  propofed  by  him 
was  the  grand  inftrument  of  fcience,  and  the  moll 
fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying 
that  method  to  opinions  the  beft  authorifed  by  the 
function  of  time  and  power,  has  made  us  fenfibie 
of  its  importance. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  but  unfuc- 
cefsful  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the 
cloyfter,  like  him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the 
eftablifher  of  the  new  philofophy,  had  protefted 
equally  againfl  the  prejudice  of  the  fenfes  and  the 
fchools,  as  againfl  thofe  phantoms  he  (tiled  the 
idols  of  the  underitanding.  He  had  foretold 
truths  he  could  not  difcover.  In  conformity  to  the 
refult  of  his  reafonins;,  which  might  be  conddered 
as  oracular,  while  experimental  philofophy  was 
difcovering  facts,  rational  philofophy  was  infearch 
of  caufes.  Both  contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics, which  were  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the 

mind 
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Boo  Kmind  and  infure  their  fuccefs.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
xix.  fcience  of  algebra  applied  to  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  geometry  to  natural  philolophy, 
which  made  Newton  conjecture  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  Upon  taking  a  view  of  the  heavens, 
he  perceived  in  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  and 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  certain 
analogy  which  implied  an  univerfal  principle,  dif- 
fering from  impulfion,  the  only  vifible  caufe  of 
all  their  movements.  From  the  fludy  of  aftro-  | 
nomy  he  next  applied  himfelf  to  that  of  optics, 
and  this  led  him  to  conjecture  the  origin  of  light; 
and  the  experiments  which  he  made  in  ccnfequence 
of  this  inquiry,  reduced  it  into  a  fyltem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcarres  died,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  were  but  juft  born,  who  were  to  fini  Pn, 
correct  and  bring  to  perfection  what  he  had  be- 
gun, that  is  to  lay,  the  eftablifhing  of  found  phi- 
lofophy.  Thefe  two  men  alone  greatly  contributed 
to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrefs.  One  carried  the 
knowledge  of  GoJ  and  the  foul,  as  far  as  rsrafon 
could  lead  it;  and  the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  at- 
tempts undeceived  the  human  mind  for  ever  with 
rcfpecl;  to  fuch  falfe  fyftem.s  of  metaphyfics.  The 
other  extended  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy 
and  the  mathematics  much  further  than  the  genius 
of  many  ages  had  been  able  to  carry  them,  and  s 
pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the  fame  time 
Locke  attacked  fcientific  prejudices  even  into  the 
intrench  men  ts  of  the  fchools:  he  clifTipatcd  all  thofe 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Mallebranche 
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fu  fie  red  to  fpring   up  again,  after  he  had  pointed  book 
out  their  abfurdiry,  becaufe  he  did  not  attack  the    xix. 
foundation  en  which  they  were  fupported. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  philofophers 
alone  have  difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing. 
It  is  the  courfe  of  events  which  has  given  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  mankind. 
A  complication  of  natural  or  moral  caufes,  a  gra- 
dual improvement  in  politics  joined  to  the  progrefs 
of  fludy  and  of  the  fciences,  a  combination  of 
circumllances  which  it  was  as  impofiible  to  haffcen 
as  to  forefee,  mult  have  contributed  to  the  revo- 
lution  that  has  prevailed  in  the  imderfian  dings  of 
men.  Among  nations  as  among  individuals,  the 
body  and  foul  a6t  and  re-acl  alternately  upon  each 
other.  Popular  opinions  infect  even  philofophers, 
and  fophers  are  guides  to  the  people.     Galileo 

had  aRerteJ,  that  as  the  earth  turned  round  the 
fun,  there  mull  be  antipodes  -,  and  Drake  proved 
the  fact,  by  a  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
church  My  led  itfctf  universal,  and  the  Pope  called 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  earth  :  and  yet  more  than 
two  thirds  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  fo  much  as 
know  there  was  any  catholic  religion,  and  parti- 
cularly that  there  was  a  pope.  Europeans,  who 
have  travelled  and  trafficked  every  where,  taught 
Europe  that  one  portion  of  the  globe  adopted  the 
vifionary  opinions  of  Mohammed,  and  a  (till  iarger 
one  lived  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the 
total  ignorance  and  unenlightened  date  of  atheifm. 
Thus  philofophy  extended   the  empire  of  human 
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Book  knowledge,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  errors  of  fu- 
xix.     perdition,  and  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

*~"v — '  Italy,  whole  impatient  genius  penetrated  through 
the  obstacles  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  firft  that 
founded  an  academy  of  natural  philofophy.  France 
and  England,  who  were  to  aggrandize  themfelves 
even  by  their  competition,  raifed  at  one  time  two 
everlafting  monuments  to  the  improvement  of  phi- 
lofophy :  two  academies  from  whence  all  the  learn- 
ed of  Europe  draw  their  information,  and  in  which 
they  depofu  all  their  ftores  of  knowledge.  From 
hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great  number 
of  the  myftcrious  points  in  nature  ;  experiments, 
phenomena,  difcoveries  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  the 
fecrets  of  electricity,  and  the  caufes  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis.  Hence  have  proceeded  the  inftru- 
ments  and  means  of  purifying  air  on  board  of 
fhips,  for  making  fea  water  fit  to  be  drunk  •,  for 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  afcer- 
taining  the  longitudes  •,  for  improving  agriculture, 
and  for  producing  more  grain  with  lefs  feed  and 
lefs  labour. 

Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the 
fchools  of  Europe  •,  and  the  chriftians,  after  lofing 
the  guidance  of  reafon,  were  able  to  recover  it 
again  only  by  following  his  example.  Their  im- 
plicit attachment  to  that  philofopher  had  for  a 
confiderable  time  caufed  them  to  err,  in  blindly 
following  him  through  the  darknefs  of  theology. 
But  at  length  Defcartes  pointed  out  the  way,  and 
Newton  lupplied  the  power  of  extricating  them  out 
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of  that  labyrinth.     Doubt  had   diflipated  preju-  BOOK 

dices,  and  the  method    of  analvfis  had  found  out    xix. 

1  --  -      1. j 
the   trurh.     After  the  two  Bacons,    Galileo  and     ^^ 

Defcartes,  Locke  and  Bayle,  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton, after  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Flo- 
rence and  Leipfic,  of  P^ris  and  London,  there 
ftiil  remained  a  great  work  to  be  compofed,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  iciences  and  philofophy. 
This  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and 
all  the  truths  that  have  ifilied  from  the  human 
mind  from  the  doctrines  of  theology  to  the  fpecu- 
lations  on  infects  ;  which  contains  an  account  of 
every  work  of  the  hands  of  men  from  a  (hip  to  a 
pin  ;  this  rcpofitory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  na- 
tions, will,  in  future  ages,  character! fe  that  of 
philofophy,  which  after  (0  many  advantages  pro- 
cured to  mankind  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  di- 
vinity on  earth.  It  is  fhe  who  unites,  enlightens, 
aids  and  comforts  mankind.  She  bellows  every 
thing  upon  them,  without  exacting  any  ■  worfhip 
in  return.  She  requires  of  them,  not  the  facrinxe 
of  their  paflions,  but  a  reasonable,  ufeful  and  mo- 
derate exercife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter 
of  nature,  difpenfer  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of 
her  rights,  fee  confecrates  her  intelligence  and  her 
labour  to  tha  uie  of  man.  She  renders  him  bet- 
ter, that  he  may  be  happier.  She  detefts  only- 
tyranny  and  irnpoilure,  because  they  opprefs  man- 
kind. She  does  not  defire  to  rule,  but  Cn^  exacts 
of  fuch  as  govern,  to  confider  public  happinels  as~ 

the 
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book  the  only  fourcc  of  their  enjoyment.     She  avoids 
xix*    contefts,  and  the  name  of  lefts,  but  (he  tolerates 

*  ~v — 'them  all.  The  blind  and  the  wicked  calumniate 
her;  the  former  are  afraid  of  perceiving  their  er- 
rors, and  the  latter  of  having  them  detected.  Un- 
grateful children,  who  rebel  againft  a  tender  mo- 
ther, when  ihe  wifhes  to  free  them  from  their  er- 
rors and  vices  which  occalion  the  calamities  of 
mankind ! 

Light,  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a  more 
extenfive  horizon.  Literature  has  formed  a  kind 
of  empire  which  prepares  the  v/ay  for  making 
Europe  be  confidered  as  one  fingle  republican 
power.  In  truth,  if  philofophy  is  ever  enabled  to 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns  or  their 
minilters,  the  fyftem  of  politics  will  be  improved, 
and  rendered  Ample.  Humanity  will  be  more 
regarded  in  all  plans ;  the  public  good  will 
enter  into  negotiations,  not  merely  as  an  ex- 
predion,  but  as  an  object  of  utility  even  to  kings. 

Printing  has  already  made  fuch  a  progrefs 
that  it  can  never  be  put  a  ftop  to  in  any  (late  with- 
out lowering  the  people  in  order  to  advance  the 
authority  of  government.  Books  enlighten  the 
body  of  the  people,  humanife  the  great,  are  the 
delight  of  the  lei  Aire  hours  of  the  rich,  and  in- 
form all  fcheclaffes  of  fociety.  The  fciences  bring 
to  perfection  the  different  branches  of  political  ceco- 
no'my.  Even  the  errors  of  fyftematical  perfons  are 
dispelled  by  the  productions  of  the  prefs,  becaufe 

reafoning 
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reafoning  and  difcuilion  try   them   by  theteftofBooK 
truth.  xix. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  become  necef-u — *~* 
jary  for  induftry,  and  literature  alone  maintains 
that  communication.  The  reading  of  a  voyage 
round  the  world  has,  perhaps,  occaiioned  more 
attempts  of  that  kind  •,  for  intercit.  alone  cannot 
find  the  means  of  enterprife.  At  prefcnt  nothing 
can  be  cultivated  without  fome  ftudy,  or  without 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  handed  down  and 
diffufed  by  reading.  Princes  themfelves  have  not 
recovered  their  rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  that  knowledge 
which  has  undeceived  the  people  with  refpcct  to 
the  abufes  of  all  fpiricual  power. 

But  it  would  be  the  greateft  folly  of  the  human 
mind  to  have  employed  all  its  powers  to  increafe 
the  authority  of  kings,  and  to  break  the  feveral 
chains  that  held  it  in  fubjection,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  flave  of  defpotifm.  The  fame  courage 
that  religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from 
the  tyranny  cxercifed  over  opinion,  the  honed 
man,  the  citizen,  and  friend  of  the  people  ought 
to  maintain  to  free  the  nations  from  the  tyranny  of 
iuch  powers  as  ccnfpire  againft  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind. Unhappy  is  that  (late  in  which  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of  the  public 
rights  of  the  nation.  The  kingdom,  with  all  its 
riches,  its  trade,  its  nobles,  and  its  citizens  mud 
foon  fall  into  unavoidable  anarchy.  It  is  the  laws 
that  are  to  fay*  2  nation  from  dcftruftion,  and  the 
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Book  freedom  of  writing  is  to  ftipport  and  prefcnt  laws. 
Xix.    But  what  is   the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  the 
*      '  laws  ?  It  is  morality. 

Morals.         There  are  whole  libraries  of  morality.     What 
a  number  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books  ! 
They   are,  in   general,    the   work  of  priefts   and 
their  difciples,  who  net  chufing  to  fee  that  reli- 
gion mould  confidsr  men  only  in  the  relations  they 
Hand   in   to   the  divinity,  it   became  neceffary  to 
look  for  another  ground  for  the   relations   they 
bear  to  one    another.     If  there    is    an   univerfal 
fyftem  of  morality,  it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  a 
particular  caufe.     It   has  been  the  fame  in   pad 
a^es,    and   it  will   continue    the   fame    in    future 
times;  it  cannot  then  be  grounded  on  religious 
opinions,  which  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  have  con- 
tinually varied.     Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the 
Romans   had    them    likewile :    the  fenfclefs   wor- 
shipper of  the  Fetiche  adorts  rather  a  devil  than  a 
God.     Every  people  made  gods   for  themfclves, 
and  gave  them  fuch  attributes  as   they  pleafed  : 
to  fome  they  aicribed  goodnefs,  to  others  cruelty, 
to  fome  immorality,  to  others  the  greater!  fanenry 
and  feverity  of  manners.     One  would  imagine  that 
every  nation   intended   to  onfy   its   own   pafTiGns 
and   opinions:     Notwithstanding  that  diversity- in 
religious  fyftems  and  modes  of  worfhip,  all  na- 
tions have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be  juft : 
thev  have  all  honoured  as  virtues.,  goodnefs,  pity, 
fri'endfhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,    filial  re- 
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fpecl,  fincerity,  gratitude,  patriotifm  •,  in  fhort  all  b  o  o  K 
thofe  ientiments  rhat  can  be  confidered  as  fo  many  xix. 
tyes  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely  to  one'  w  ' 
another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity  of  judg- 
ment fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not  then  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradictory  and  fluc- 
tuating opinions.  If  the  minifters  of  religion  have 
appeared  *o  think  otherwife,  it  is  becaufe  by  their  * 
fyftem  they  were  enabled  to  regulate  all  the  actions 
of  mankind  •,  to  difpofe  of  their  fortunes  ;  and 
command  their  wills  *,  and  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  the  world — the  veil  is  now  removed. 
At  the  tribunal  of  philofophy  and  reafon,  mo- 
rality is  a  fcience  whofe  object  is  the  prefervation 
and  common  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies.  To 
this  double  end  ail  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their 
natural,  conftant,  eternal  principle  is  in  man  him- 
felf,  and  in  a  refemblance  there  is  in  the  general 
organization  of  man  which  includes  a  fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weak- 
nefs  ;  a  refemblance  from  whence  arifes  the  necef- 
fity  of  fociety,  or  of  a  common  oppofition  againft 
fuch  dangers  as  are  equally  incident  to  each  indi- 
vidual, which  proceed  from  nature  herfelf,  and 
threaten  man  on  all  fides.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
particular  duties  and  of  domeftic  virtues  ;  fuch  is 
the  origin  of  general  duties  and  public  virtues; 
fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion  of  perfonal  and 
public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compacts  between 
individuals,  and  of  all  laws  of  government. 

Q_q  2  Sever  ax, 
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Book      Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
xix.     fit-ft  principles   of  morality  in   the  fentiments  of 
friendship,   tendernefs,    companion,  honour,    and 
benevolence  •,  becauie  they  found  them  engraven 
on  the  human  heart.     But  did  they  not  alio  find 
there   hatred,  jealoufy,    revenge,    pride,  and    the 
love  of  dominion  ?  For  what  reafon  therefore  have 
they  founded  morality  on   the  former  principles 
rather  than  the  latter  ?  It  is  becaufc  they  found 
that  the  former  were  of  general  advantage  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  to  the  ethers  fatal  to  it.     Thefe  philo- 
fophers  have  perceived  the  necefiity  of  morality, 
they   have  conceived  what   it  ought  to  be,  but 
have  not  discovered  its   leading  and  fundamental 
principle.      The    very   fentiments   indeed,    which 
they  adopt  as  the  ground-work  of  morality,  be- 
cauie they  appear  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  com- 
mon  good,  if  left  to  themfelves  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  it.     How  can  we  determine  to  pu- 
fiilh   the  guilty  if  we  liften  only  to  the  pleas  of 
compafiion  ?  How  (hall  we  guard  againft  partia- 
lity, if  we  confult  only  the  dictates  of  friendfhip  ? 
How  (hall  we  avoid  being  favourable  to  idlenefs, 
if  we  attend  only  to  the   fentiments  of  benevo- 
lence ?  All  thefe  virtues  have  their  limits,   beyond 
which  they  degenerate  into  vices  ;  and  thofe  limits 
are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of  effential  jufr 
tice  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common 
intereils  of  men  united  together  in  fociety  and  the 
conftant  object  of  that  union* 

Tkbsi 
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These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  book 
afcertained  ;  nor  indeed  could  they,  fmce  it  has  xix. 
not  been  poffible  to  fix  what  the  common  intered 
itfelf  was.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all 
people,-  and  at  all  times,  men  have  formed  fueh 
different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice:  why  hitherto, 
morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a  matter  of  mere 
convention  among  men.  That  fo  many  ages 
mould  have  paffed  away  in  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  fiift  principles  of  a  fcience  lb  important  to  our 
«3ppinefs  is  a  certain  fact  •,  but  fo  extraordinary 
that  it  fhould  appear  incredible.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  has  not  been  fooner  diibovered,  that 
the  uniting  of  men  in  focietv  has  not,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  any  other  defign,  but  the  general 
happinefs  of  individuals ;  and  therefore  that  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  other  focia!  tie  between 
them,  than  that  of  their  common  ihtereft  :  and 
that  nothing  can  be  confident  with  the  order  of 
ibcieties,  unlefs  it  be  confident  with  the  common 
utility  of  the  members  thai;  compofe  them  :  that  it 
is  this  principle  which  neceflarily  determines  virtue 
and  vice:  and  that  our  actions  are  confequently 
more  or  lefs  virtuous,  according  as  they  tend  more 
or  lefs  to  the  common  advantage  of  fociety  ;  that 
they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious,  according  as  the  pre- 
judice fociety  receives  from  them  is  greater  or 
lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues  ?  No,  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  fervice  it  is  of  to  fociety.     This  is 

Q.  q  3  evident 
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Boo  k  evident  from  hence,  that  it  is  puniihedas  a  crime 
Xix.  in  a  man  whom  it  caufes  to  dilturb  the  public 
peace.  Why  then  is  drukennefs  a  vice  ?  Becaufe 
every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good,  and  to  fulfill  that  obligation,  he  has  occafion 
for  the  free  exercife  of  his  faculties.  Whv  are 
certain  actions  more  blameable  in  a  magiftrate  or 
general,  than  in  a  private  man  ?  Becaufe  greater 
inconvenience  refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  every  one  of 
its  members  •,  it  is  but  juft  that  each  of  its  mem- 
bers ihould  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  fociety. 
To  be  virtuous  therefore,  is  to  be  ufeful  :  to 
be  vicious,  is  to  be  ufelefs  or  hurtful.  This  is 
morality. 

This,  indeed,  is  univerfal  morality — that  mo- 
rality which  being  connected  with  the  nature  of 
man,  is  connected  with  the  nature  of  fociety  \ 
that  morality  which  can  vary  only  in  irs  applica- 
tions, but  never  in  its  effence  :  that  morality,  in 
fhort,  to  which  all  laws  fhould  refer,  and  to  which 
they  mould  be  fubordinate.  In  conformity  to  this 
common  rule  of  all  our  private  and  public  actions ; 
let  us  confider  whether  there  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be  good  morals  in  Europe. 

Since  the  invafion  of  the  barbarous  nations 
into  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  aimoft  all  govern- 
ments have  been  eftablifhed  only  on  the  intereft  of 
a  fingle  man,  or  a  fingle  kt  of  men,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  whole  fociety.  As  they  were  founded 
on  conqueft,  the  effect  of  fuperier  power,   they 

have 
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have  only  varied  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  peo~  book 
pie  in  iu  ejection.  At  firft  war  made  victims  of  xix. 
them,  devoted  either  to  the  fword  of  their  rulers, 
or  that  of  the  enemy.  How  many  ages  have 
parted  away  in  fcenes  of  blood  and  general  maf- 
iacre,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  diftriburion  of  em- 
pires, before  terms  of  peace  had  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  fnppofe  that  there  was  fomething  of  a  di- 
vine origin  in  that  (late  of  intefline  war  called  fo- 
ciety  or  government  ! 

When  the  feudai  government  had  for  ever  ex- 
cluded thofewho  tilled  the  ground  from  the  right 
of  pofTeffing  it :  when,  by  a  facrilegious  collufion 
between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  the  authority  of 
God  had  been  enforced  by  that  of  the  fword,  what 
effect  had  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  but  to  au- 
thorize tyranny  by  the  doctrine  of  paffive  obe- 
dience, but  to  confirm  flavery  by  a  contempt  of 
all  fcience  and  private  property  ;  in  a  word  to  add 
to  the  terror  of  the  great  that  of  evil  lbiriis  ?  And 

w  1 

what  were  morals  with  fuch  laws  ?  What  they  are 
at  prefent  in  Poland,  where  the  people,  being 
without  lands,  and  without  arms,  are  left  to  be 
maflicred  by  the  Ruffians  or  enlifted  by  the  Pruf- 
fians,  and  having  neither  courage  nor  fentirrient, 
think  it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  christians,  and  re- 
main neuter  between  their  neighbours  and  their 
lords  palatine. 

To  a  fimilar  Mate  of  anarchy  wherein  morals 
had  no  diftinguilhing  character,  nor  any  degree 
cf  {lability,  fucceeded  the  epidemic  fury  of  holy 

Q^q  4  wars, 
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B  o  o  K  wars,  by  which  nations  were  corrupted  and  de- 
xix.  graded,  by  communicating  the  contagion  of  vices 
with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals  were  changed 
with  the  change  of  climate.  All  the  paflions  were 
inflamed  and  heightened  between  the  tombs  of 
Jefus  and  Mohammed.  From  Paleftine  was"  im- 
ported a  principle  of  luxury  and  pride,  a  ftrong 
ta lie  for  the  fpices  of  thenar!,  a  romantic  fpirit 
which  civilized  the  nobles  of  all  countries  without 
making  the  people  more  happy  or  more  virtuous  : 
for  if  there  is  no  happinefs  without  virtue  ;  virtue 
will  never  fupport  itfelf  without  being  founded  on 
happinefs. 

About  two  centuries  after  Europe  had  been 
depopulated  by  Afiaric  expeditions,  its  tranfmw 
gration  in  America  happened.  That  revolution 
introduced  an  univerfal  confufion,  and  blended 
the  vices  and  productions  of  every  climate  with 
our  own.  Neither  was  any  improvement  made  in 
the  fcience  of  morality,  becaufe  men  were  then 
deftroyed  through  avarice,  inftead  of  being  maf- 
facred  on  account  of  religion.  T  hofe  nations  which; 
had  made  the  largeft  acquifnions  in  the  new  woiid, 
feemed  to  acquire  at  the  fame  time  all  the  flupidity, 
fcrocioufnefs,  and  ignorance  of  the  old.  They 
became  the  means  of  communicating  the  vices  and 
difeafes  of  thofe  countries  ^  poor  and  wretched 
amidft  all  their  gold  ;  debauched,  notwithftanding 
their  churches  and  their  prieds  \  idle  and  fuper- 
flitious  with  all  the  fources  of  commerce,  and  the 

means 
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means  of  being  enlightened.   But  the  love  of  riches  book 
likewife  corrupted  all  other  nations.  xix. 

Whether,  it  be  war  or  commerce  that  intro-  * — K*~* 
duces  great  riches  into  a  (late,  they  foon  become 
the  object  of  public  ambition.  At  firft  men  of  the 
greater!:  power  feize  upon  them:  and  as  riches 
come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  wealth  is  confounded 
with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  and  the 
virtuous  citizen,  who  afpired  to  employments  only 
for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires  without  knowing  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither 
lands  nor  treafure,  any  more  than  conquefts,  are 
obtained  with,  any  other  view  but  to  enjoy  them  ; 
and  riches  are  enjoyed  only  for  pleafure  and  the 
orientation  of  luxury.  Under  thefe  different  ideas, 
they  equally  corrupt  the  citizen  who  poffefTes  them, 
and  the  people  who  are  feduced  by  their  attracti- 
on. As  foon  as  men  labour  only  from  a  motive  of 
gain,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  their  duty,  the 
moll  advantageous  fuuations  are  preferred  to  the 
moft  honourable,  It  is  then  we  fee  the  honour  of  a 
profeflion  diverted,  obfeured,  and  loft  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  wealth. 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  confederation  at 
which  riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural 
conveniences  of  opulence,  a  frefh  fort  of  corrupti- 
on. The  man  who  is  in  a  public  fituation  is  de- 
firous  of  having  people  about  him  :  the  honours  he 
receives  in  public  are  not  fuffkient  for  him;  lie 
wants  admirers,    either  of  his   talents,  his  luxury, 

or 
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BooKOr  his  profufion.     If  riches  are  the  means  of  cor- 
xix.    ruption  by  leading  to  honours,    how   much  more 

w-v"--' are  they  fo  by  dirTufing  atafte  for  pleafure?  Miiery 
offers  its  chaftity  to  fale,  and  idlenefs  its  liberty  °, 
the  prince  lets  the  magiftracy  up  to  fale,  and  the 
magiftrates  fet  a  price  upon  juftice  :  the  court  fells 
employments,  and  placemen  fell  the  people  to  the 
prince,  who  fells  them  again  to  the  neighbouring 
powers  either  in  treaties  of  war,  or  fubfidy ;  of 
peace,  or  exchange  of  territory. 

Such  is  the  fordid  traffic  introduced  by  the  love 
of  riches  in  any  country  where  they  can  do  every 
thing,  and  where  virtue  is  held  in  no  estimation- 
But  there  is  no  effect  without  its  caufes.  Gold 
does  not  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  virtue 
does  not  fall  into  contempt,  unlefs  the  bad-con- 
ftitution  of  the  government  occafion  fuch  a  cor- 
ruption. Unfortunately,  it  will  always  have  this 
effect,  if  the  government  is  fo  conftituted  that  the 
temporary  intereft  of  a  fingle  perfon,  or  of  a 
fmall  number,  can  with  impunity  prevail  over  the 
common  and  invariable  intereft  of  the  whole.  It 
will  always  produce  this  corruption,  if  thofe,  in 
w-hofe  hands  authority  is  lodged,  can  make  an  ar- 
bitrary ufe  of  it,  can  place  themfelves  above  the 
reach  of  all  rules  of  juftice,  can  make  their  power 
adminifter  to  plundering,  and  their  plunder  to  the 
continuance  of  abufes  occafioned  by  their  power. 
Good  laws  are  maintained  by  good  morals ;  but 
good  morals  are  eftablifhed  by  good  laws :  men 
are  what  government  makes  them.     To  modify 

them, 
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them,  it  is  always  armed  with  an  irrefiftible  force,  Book 
that  of  public  opinion:    and  the  government  will    xix. 
always  make  ufe  of  corruption,  when  by  its  nature 
it  is  itfelf  corrupt.     In  a  word,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  good  morals  when  they  have  good 
governments.     Let  us  conclude. 

Nations,  I  have  difcourfed  to  you  on  your 
deareft  interefts.  I  have  placed  before  your  eyes 
the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fruits  of  industry. 
As  ye  are  too  frequently  the  occafion  of  your  mu- 
tual unhappinefs,  you  muft  have  felt  how  the jea- 
loufy  of  avarice,  how  pride  and  ambition  remove 
far  from  your  common  weal  the  happinefs  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  you  by  peace  and  commerce.  I 
have  recalled  that  happinefs  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  you.  The  fentiments  of  my  heart 
have  been  warmly  exprefTed  in  favour  of  all  man- 
kind without  diftinction  of  fed:  or  country.  Men 
are  all  equal  in  my  fight,  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  the  fame  wants  and  the  fame  calamities:  as  they 
are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  being 
through  the  relation  between  their  wcaknefs  and 
his  power. 

I  am  aware  that  fubjecl  as  ye  are  to  rulers,  your 
condition  depends  upon  them,  and  to  fpeak  of 
your  evils  was  to  reproach  them  with  their  errors 
or  their  crimes.  This  reflection  has  not  prevented 
me  from  exerting  my  endeavours.  I  never  con- 
ceived that  the  facred  refpect  due  to  humanity- 
could  pofTzbly  be  irreconcileable  with  that  which 
is  due  to  thofe  who  fhould  be  its  natural  protectors. 

I  have 
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BookI  have  been  tranfported  in  idea  into  the  councils 
xix.  of  the  governing  powers  of  the  world.  I  have 
fpoken  without  difguife,  and  without  fear,  and 
have  no  reafon  toaccufe  myfelf  of  having  betrayed 
the  honourable  caufe  I  dared  to  plead,  I  have  in- 
formed princes  of  their  duties,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  I  have  traced  to  them  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of  op- 
preflion ;  and  of  that  whole  indolence  and  weak- 
nefs  fuf&rs  it.  I  have  fketched  all  around  them 
portraits  of  your  misfortunes,  and  they  cannot  but 
have  been  fenfibly  affected  by  them.  I  have  warned 
them  that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe 
true  but  dreadful  pictures  would  be  engraven  on 
the  marble  of  their  tombs,,  and  accuie  their  afhes 
while  pofterity  trampled  on  them. 

But  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal. 
Undoubtedly  1  have  flood  in  need  of  a  greater 
fhare  of  that  penetration  which  difcovers  expedi^ 
ents,  and  of  that  eloquence  which  enforces  truth. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  fentiments  of  my  heart 
have  contributed  to  raife  my  genius:  but  mod 
frequently  I  have  perceived  myfelf  overwhelmed 
with  my  fubject,  and  confeious  of  my  awn  ina.- 
bility. 

May  writers  on  whom  nature  has  be  (lowed 
greater  abilities,  complete  by  their  original  works 
what  my  elTays  have  begun.  Under  the  aufpices- 
of  philofophy  may  there  be  one  day  extended  from 
one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other,  that  chain 
cf  union  and  benevolence  which  ought  to  connect 
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all  civilized  people  !    May  they  never  more  carry  Boot 
among  favage  nations  the  example  of  vice  and  op-    xix. 
prefHon  !  I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that,  at  the  period  *      «""— ' 
of  that  happy  revolution,  my  name  will  be  ftill  in 
remembrance.     This  feeble  work,  which  will  have 
only  the  merit  of  having  brought  forth  others  bet- 
ter than  itfelf,  will,  doubtlefs,   be  forgotten.     Buc 
I  (hall,  at  lead,  be  able  to  fay,    that  I  have  con- 
tributed, as  much  as  was  in   my   power,  to   the 
happinefs  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  pointed  out 
the  way,  though  at  a  diflanee,    to  improve  their 
condition.     This  agreeable  thought  will  {land   me 
in  the   (read  of   glory.     It  will  be  the  delight  of 
my  old  age,  and  the  confolation  of  my  lateft  mo- 
ments. 


THE    END. 
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A, 

Jfil)iL  N  (fituate  at  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Arabia) 
was  once  the  moft  flourifhing  factory  in  Alia,  and  con* 
tinued  to  be  for  many  ages,  v.  i.  p.  348.  Its  prefent  de- 
cline and  low  ftate  of  its  trade,  which  is  removed  to  Mo- 
cha, with  an  account  of  the  articles  and  value  of  the  trade 
at  that  place,  349. 

■Afghans,  their  fituation  in  Candahar,  a  mountainous  country* 
lying  north  of  India,  v.  i.  p,  361.  Their  manners,  revo- 
lutions in  government,  and  fingular  method  of  fighting, 
ibid.  Invade  Perlia,  and  are  guilty  of  many  horrid  out- 
rages, produced  by  an  infatiable  zeal  for  the  Turkifh  fu- 
peritition,  362.  Are  attacked,  defeated,  and  difperfed  by 
Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  ibid. 

Africa,  when  firft  vifited  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands  in  fearch  of  cultivators,  v.  if i.  p.  382,, 
384.  Its  boundaries,  with  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  eaftern  coaft,  384.  Opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  northern  coaft,  and  the  revolutions  which, 
have  taken  place  in  it,  ib.  394.  Prefent  ftate  of  its  com- 
merce with  Europe,  394,  396.  What  is  the  climate  of  the 
weftern  coaft,  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea,  397,  400. 
Nature  and  mode  of  electing  to  the  fove  reign  ties  of  Benin, 
Juda,  Mayu'mba,  Cilongo-,  Loango,  and  Congo,  countries 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  405.  View  of  the  fyftem  of  war 
and  politics,  adopted  by  its  feveral  ftates  on  the  weftem 
coaft,  406,  407.  Different  religions  prevail  in  its  different: 
provinces,  and  what  they  are,  409*  41a*  Sketch  of  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  amufements  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guinea,  411,  416.  What  is  the  moft  favourable  feafoa 
Tor  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  426. 
What  coafts  are  moll  frequented  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
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on  the  flave  trade,  ib.  What  number  of  flaves  it  aetcralf)? 
exported  in  1768,  and  what  it  is  fuppofed  to  export  every 
year,  427.  Account  of  the  different  effects  produced  by 
the  fnull  pox  on  the  negroes  born  to  the  North  of  the  Linr 
from  tho/e  born  to.  the  South,  436,  437.  The  wretched  and 
miferable  itate  of  its  natives  (the  negroes)  when  carried  to< 
America — where  an  opinion  univerfally  prevails,,  that  ne- 
groes are  incapable  of  reafon  and  virtue — with  an  impar- 
tial enquiry  into  the  falfity  of  this  opinion,  proved  by  two 
circumilantial  fails,  43 9 T  440,  441.  Defcription  of  the 
bifon,  an  animal  found  in  molt  parts  of  this  country,  472* 

Agriculture?  its  reciprocal  dependence  upon,  and  union  withy 
commerce,  v.  v.  p.  51 1.  The  chief  and  real  caufe  of  opu- 
lence in  a  nation,  512.  Very  much  neglected  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe,  ib.  Much 
encouraged  in  Europe,  when  the  American  colonies  en- 
creafed  m  population,  513.  Its  improved  ftate  among  ther 
Englifh,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  ib* 
517,  Deferves  the  principal  attention  of  every  wife  go- 
vernment, with  the  feveral  reafons,   518,   520. 

Alexandria,  the  mart  of  all  merchandize  from  India  to  Bere-, 
nice  in  time  of  Ptolemy,  v.  i.  p.  70. 

Alphonfo  Aibaquerqv.e,  the  moft  fugacious  of  all  the  Portuguefe 
in  the  conqueit  of  the  Indies,  v.  i.  p.  67.  Projects  the- 
turning  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  and  endeavours  to  perfuade 
the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  carry  it  into  execution,  with 
his  reafons,  82.  Deprives  the  Turks  of  their  trade  to  In- 
dia, with  the  advantages  which  all  Europe  derived  from 
this  meafure,  ib.  85.  A  fketch  of  his  great  character,  and 
the  veneration  which  the  Indians  had  for  him,  102.  Be- 
ing traduced  by  his  enemies,  he  died  at  Goa,.  in  1 9 1 5 » 
without  riches  and  out  of  favour  with  his  fovereign  Ema- 
nuel, ib* 

Amajzonst  the  real  exiuenee  of  the  people  known  by  this  name^ 
proved  to  be  uncertain,  v.  iii.  p.  j6S,  169.  Defcription 
of  the  manners  of  the  natives  bordering  upon  this  river, 
with  the  liate  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlement,  174.,  175,  176m 
Produce  of  the  country  adjacent  to  it,   178. 

Amloyna  (one  of  the  Moluccas)  its  value  to  the  Dutch  from 
the  cultivation  of  cloves  in  it — the  encouragement  given  to 
the  planters — and  the  method  of  encreaiing  its  trade  by  the 
fuccefsful  culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  v.  i.  p.  193.  Art 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  treaty  between  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  at  this  plsce  in  1619,  with  its  fate,  315,  317. 
America*  why  called  the  Weft  Indies,  v.  iii.  p.  127.  No 
cenquefis  made  in  it  by  the  Erglifh  and  Dutch  during  the 
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^vat  for  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  with  the  reafons,  3315  337. 
Caufe  of  the  war,  in  1755,  between  the  Englim  and 
French,  34.5;,  350.  The  general  opinion  which  prevails 
here  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  incapable  of  reafon  and 
virtu-e — proved  to  be  falfe  and  erroneous,  439,  440. 

^America,  the  different  and  refpective  advantages  which  Eu- 
rope derives  from  this  country,  as  divided  into  North  and 
South — with  a  general  view  of  the  different  degrees  of  po- 
pulation, climate,  plantations,  and  commerce  in  each; 
and  the  manners  of  theTefpeclive  inhabitants  of  each  coun- 
try, v.  iv.  p.  126,  127. 

America,  what  influence  the  religious  difputes  in  England,  in 
xvii.  cent,  produced  in  peopling  this  continent,  v.  v, 
p.  109.  1 18.  Reafons  why  fo  little  of  it  was  known,  for 
fb  longtime  after  it  was  difcovered,  119.  Its  analogy  to 
the  rell  of  the  globe,  exemplified  in  the  fingular  fimilarity 
of  the  form  in  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other :  whilfr, 
•at  the  fame  time,  the  extent  of  furface  in  the  old  world 
exceeds  the  furface  of  the  neiv  by  one  half,  ib.  Philoso- 
phical obfervations  on  the  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium 
of  the  earth  is  maintained  in  the  old  and  new  continents — 
with  reafons  for  affirming  that  both  continents  have  been, 
covered  with  the  fea.  120,  123.  Iii  climate  more  various 
than  the  climate  of  Europe,  arifmg  from  the  waters  having 
lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  and  h'aving  d[ui*fted 
it  long  after  our  continent  was  peopled:  with,  an  account 
of  the  influence,  which  this  circumitance  hath  on  men  and 
animals  in  the  new  world,  124,  125.  lis  origin  and  anti- 
•quity  difcufled  bnt  not  afcertained,  although  it  may  be 
proved  not  to  be  fo  antient  as  our  own  continent — wiih 
reafons  for  fuppofing,  that  the  natives  of  America  do  not 
owe  their  defcent  to  a  foreign  hemifphere,  1  26,  1  27,  128. 
Comparative  view  of  the  moral  ftate  and  happinefs  of 
American  favages  and  civilized  people,  with  arguments  in. 
favour  of  the  favages,  130,  137.  Its  barbarous  and  fa- 
vage  nations  governed  rather  by  policy  than  a  legislation, 
with  an  account  of  the  difference  between  them,  451. 

America  North,  no  fettlements  eflabliihed  here  by  the  French 
for  a  long  time  after  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  were  in 
pefiemen  of  valuable  colonies  in  this  country — with  the  fe- 
deral reafons,  v,  iv.  p.  420,  421.  Firft  vifited  by  the 
•French  in  1562 — their  arrival  in  Florida,  and  the  caufe  of 
•difcovering  it,  422,  423.  Cuftoms,  manners,  govern- 
<vernment,  virtues  and  vices,  religious  worfhip  and  tenets, 
fuperfiitious  attachment  to  dreams,  and  mode  of  profecu- 
ting  war  among  the  favages  of  this  country,  431,  463. 
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America  North,  the  natural  Hate  of  it  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifli,  and  i:s  prefer.:  improved  Mate  under  their  fubjec- 
tioft,  v.  v.  p.  137,    138,    139.     Extent  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions in    this   country  from   the  river  St.  Lawrence  to   the 
river  Miffifippi,   314.      philosophical  remarks   on    the  ftate 
of  vegetation  in  it,   316.     Produces  all  the  trees  which  are 
natural  to  rue  European  foil  :   befides  which,  are  found  the 
candleburry  myrtle  and  the  fugar  maple;   with  a  particular 
defcription  of  the  culture,  properties,  and  ufeof  each  tree, 
and  the  foil   proper  for  it,   317,   318.      What  birds  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  country — with  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
humming  b;rd,   319,   32c.     Was  formerly  infelled  by  in- 
(eels,   which  have  perilhed  fmce  plantations  and  culture  of 
the   hind  have  taken    place,   321.      Supplied  with  domeftic 
animals  from  England,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which   fome   of  them    have   degenerated,   fince   they  were 
tranfplanted  from  Europe,   322.     Obliged   to  the  Englifh 
for   the  importation  of  European  corn  into  this  country, 
3:3.      Supplies  England  with   naval    Mores,   and   permitted 
to  export  timber  into  the  mother  country   (duty  free)   324, 
325,   326.     Encouraged   by    the   English    to  cultivate  the 
growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  with  the  pleafing  profpect  of  fuc- 
eels  in  this  culture,   328.     Permitted  to  export  into  all   the 
ports  of  England  (duty  free)  American  iron  which  is  found 
here  in  very  great  quantities,  ib.  329,   330.     The  planta- 
tion of  vines  -much  encouraged,  bur  the  climate  unfavour- 
ite to  thejr  growth,   331,  3^52,  333.     The   cultivation  of 
filk,    though  much   promoted    by   the   public    bounties   of 
England,  not  anfwerable  to  the  wifhed   for  fuccefs,  333, 
334       Its    foil,    properly    cleared,    accommodated    to    the 
transplanting  and  cultivating  with  fu-cefs  any  rich  produc- 
tion?,  belonging  to   Europe  or   Afia,   335.     Peopled   from 
Europe,   by  Englishmen  who  had  fled  hither  to  avoid  perfe- 
ction  for  their  civil   cr  religious   opinions,  ib.     Genius 
and  chara&er  of  the  firft  coloniits  who  have  emigrated  from 
England  — with  the  ilate  of  the  prefent   inhabitants,  and 
their  real  ufe  to  focicty,  ib.  34.0.     State  of  population   in 
the  Britiih  colonies  fuppofed    to  amount   to  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  with  feme  rules  fzr  forming  a  proper  eftimate 
upon  this  ful  J49,   350.     The  manners,  benevolence, 

hcfoitality  and  happmefs  of  the  colonics  in  Britifh  Ame- 
rica—with the  nature  and  forms  of  governments  under 
which  thev  live,  351,  364.  ^Nature  and  value  of  the  coin 
curren*  in  thefe  fettlemepts,  as  well  in  fp'ecie  as  in  paper — ■ 
with  the  feveral  purpbfes  to  which  the  paper  currency  is 
applied,  365,  366,  367.  Its  manufactures  and  iron  mines, 
together  with  its  exportations  and  importations,    thrown 
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■QTider  great  reftriftions  by  the  Britim  parliament^  with  the 
confequep.ee  of  this  reiirieticn  in  producing  or  giving-  birth 
to  a  very  extenlive  contraband  trade  in  the  colonies,  very 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  intereit  of  England,  ;  ,  , 
372.  What  good  reafons  may  be  given,  why  the  colonies 
fhoulu  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  fuppottcf 
maintaining  the  credit  and  intereit  of  the  mother  country, 
and  bearing  their  part  in  the  national  debt,  375,  376. 
Origin  of  the  ltamp  aft  and  impdfts  en  feveral  articles  of 
commer  e  in  the  colonies — the  univerfal  clamour  and  op- 
position, which  they  produced — and  an  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  right,  which  the  colonies  aiTumed,  to  oppofe 
the  Eritifh  parliament  upon  this  account,  379,  384. 
"Whether  the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and 
railing  the  taxes  mould  not  be  veiled  in  the  provincial  af- 
femblies,  385,  388,  Gratitude  for  part  favours  and  a  pro- 
per jealoufy  for  their  own  liberties,  are  the  due  boundaries 
to  all  oppoiition  in  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  and 
its  right  to  taxation,  389,  392.  The  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  eftabliihi rg  in  theie  colonies  an  entire  independ- 
ence on  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  reafons,  why  it 
would  be  inconfrfient  with  the  real  filtered  of '-.  ny  European 
nation  (an  enemy  to  Great  Britain)  to  a  (lift  the  American 
colonies   in  fuppcrting  this   fpirit  of  independence,   393, 

396- 
American  I/lands,  reafons  for  fuppofing  them  to. have  been  de- 
tached from  :he  continent — with  fon.e  general  observations 
on  the  origin  of  iflands,  exemplified  in  various  innances, 
v.  iii.  p.  253,  258.  Their  chief  productions,  and  labours 
of  their  Haves,  466.  Mode  of  agriculture  adopted  in  them, 
v. i;h  the  necefiity  of  introducing  the  geneiai  uie  of  the 
plough,  467,  470*  Their  lands  mould  be  improved  by 
manure,  470.  Supplied,  at  nril,  by  the  Spaniards  with 
domeltic  quadrupeds  from  Europe— with  an  enquiry  into 
the  caufe  of  their  degeneracy,  ib.  471.  The  nature  and 
fpecies  of  horfes  brec  in  thefe  iflands— the  caufe  of  their 
degeneracy — and  reafons  for  fubftituting  the  biion  in  the 
room  of  the  common  ox  ;  with  a  description  of  the  hifb'n, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  eaftern  iflands,  and  in  Africa, 
472,  473.  Account  of  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the 
camel  into  this  climate,  which  was  tried  without  luccefs  — 
and  the  propriety  of  trying  the  buffalo,  473,  474-  Their 
Irate  of  vegetation,  474,  +7  5.  Indebted  to  Africa  for  the 
following  ufeful  plants — the  Angola  pea,  and  the  manioc  : 
with  a  defcription  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manioc  is 
cultivated,  the  foil  proper  for  it,  and  the  procefs  by  which 
it  is  rendered  £t  for  common   focd  j  being  preferred  by 
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fome  perfons  to  the  bell  wheat,  476,  477,  47$.  Articles 
of  commerce  cultivated  with  more  care  and  afliduity  than 
the  neceffaries  of  life:  of  which  the  principal  are,  cocoa, 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  fugar,  479.  What  method 
and  prccefTes  are  purfued  in  the  culture  of  the  fugar  cane,. 
and  in  preparing  fugar  for  general  ufe,  480,  485.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Europeans  who  fettled  here,  with  fome  re- 
marks on  the  manners  of  the  former  and  prefent  colonics, 
489,  498.  Exempt  from  many  difeafes  to  which  Europe 
is  very  much  fubject,  and  what  difeafes  are  peculiar  to  this 
climate,  498,  501. 

American  Ifiands,  fummary  view  of  the  clear  annual  advan- 
tages and  wealth,  imported  into  the  following  nations  of 
Europe,  viz.  four  hundred,  thirty  feven  thoufand,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  into  Spain — one  hundred,  fifty  three 
thoufand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  into  Den- 
mark—  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  into 
Holland — one  million,  four  hundred,  forty  three  thoufand, 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  inta  England — five  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five  thoufand  pounds  into  France,  v.  iv. 
p.  402,  405.  What  fuperior  advantages  they  would  de- 
rive, from  eilablifhing  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce, 
from  all  the  ports  of  America  to  all  thofe  of  Europe — ob- 
jections to  this  fcheme  confidered  and  obviated,  with  rea» 
fons  for  fuppofing  that  this  freedom  of  commerce  will  not 
take  place,  406,  407.  Their  dependence  upon  Europe* 
for  a  fupply  of  apparel,  implements  of  hufbandry,  and  for 
provifions,  is  found  to  be  fo  great  as  to  give  rife  to  the  fol- 
lowing faying — "  that  they  will  never  fail  to  capitulate 
"  with  a  fquadron  flored  with  barrels  of  flour  inftead  of 
•f  gunpowder,"  40$,  409.  Their  great  danger  in  cafe  of 
invafion,  409.  Their  want  of  affection  to  the  mother 
country,  with  their  reafons,  410.  Wretched  flate  of  their 
fortifications,  ib.  Their  fafety  and  profperity  can  only  be 
feezed  by  a  powerful  navy— -confequently  That  European 
nation,  which  pcfTeffes  the  greateft  maritime  force,  will  be 
fuperior  to  all  other  European  Hates  in  her  extent  of  domi* 
nicn  in  thefe  illands  :  and  what  nation  bids  fair  eft  for  thi§ 
fupremacy  of  power,  4.1 1 ,  412* 

Anabaftijis,  brief  account  of  the  rife  of  this  feci— their  reli- 
gious principles  and  tenets — the  troubles  and  diftrefs  in* 
which  they  involved  Germany  in  xvi.  cent,  and  the  dange- 
rous confequences  of  their  religious  fyftem  ;  particularly 
in  the  community  of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  which 
conilitute  the  bafis  of  all  their  religious  doctrines,  v.  v. 
p,  226,  229.  Being  every  where  oppofed  and  difperfedSi 
are  new  funk  into  ob.fcurity  and  contempt,  229,  230. 
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Ar.cfr&da  Ferdin&nd,  the  firft  Portuguefe  who  was  fent  t° 
China  in  i  5  18  —  his  proper  and  prudent  conducl  upon  fhis 
occafion — and  admiration  of  the  Chinefe  :  with  the  fbueo* 
their  empire,  civilization,  agriculture  and  manners,  v.  i. 
p.  107,  132.  Is  much  elteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Portuguefe,  but  were  prevented  from  concluding  it  by  the 
imprudence  and  iniblent  cruelty  of  Simon  Afidradas    133. 

Angola  pea  (a  native  of  Africa)  tranfplanted  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  into  the  Caribbee  iflands,  with  a  fhort  account  of  its 
virtues,  culture,  and  foil  proper  for  it,  v.  iii.  p.  47$, 
476. 

Antigua,  firrt  difoovered  in  1629  by  fome  French,  who  fled 
hither  from  St.  Chriflopher's,  but  did  not  long  continue  in 
this  ifland,  v.  iv.  p.  3  14.  Villted  by  the  Engiiih  who  form 
a  fettlement,  ib.  What  method  was  taken  by  the  Eagliih 
to  fupply  the  want  of  fprings,  ib.  The  rife,  progrefs,  and 
fuccefs  of  its  fugar  plantations,  and  the  quantity  of  fugar 
which  they  produce,  315.  The  infurre&icn  of  the  colo- 
nifts  againit  their  governor,  colonel  Park,  whom  they  maf- 
facred  in  1710;  with  an  account  of  the  horrid  caufe  of  this 
infurre&ion,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  mother  country  upon 
this  occafion,  ib.  316,  Subjeci  to  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor of  St.  Chrifiophers,  319. 

Antilles,   fee  Caribbee  i/Iands. 

Arabia,  one  of  the  larger!  peninfulas  in  the  known  world, 
V.  u  p.  339.  Is  bounded  by  Syria,  Diarbeck,  and  Irac- 
Arabi  on  the  North — by  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  South — 
by  the  gulph.  of  Perfia  on  the  eail — and  on  the  weft  by<he 
Red  Sea,  which  Separates  it  from  Africa;  with  an  account 
of  the  general  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Engiiih. 
there  in  particular,  ib.  Its  divifion  into  three  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  each  of  theie  countries, 
ib.  Peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  and  its  fir  ft  inhabi- 
tants fuppofed  to  come  from  Syria  and  Chaldasa,  ib.  The 
origin  and  date  of  the  prefent  form  of  government  uncer- 
tain, ib.  Nature  of  the  religion  profefled  in  this  country 
before,  and  fmce,  the  time  of  Mohammed,   340. 

Arabs,  were  oppofed,  but  could  not  be  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne, v.  i.  p.  11.  Their  incurfions  into  the  fonthermoii 
parts  of  Europe,  and  conquefts  in  Afia,  Afica  and  opain, 
with  a  view  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  moke  their 
empire  fo  extenfive,  12*  Produce  great  revolutions  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  occaiioa  the  revival  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  it,  ib.  Cultivate  the  arts  and  poiite  li- 
terature, and  introduce  many  improvements  in  the  fcicnce 
of  agronomy,  mechanics,    medicine,   algebra,  artrcnomy, 
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and  poetry,  13  and  340.  Found  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Portuguefe  on  their  arrival  in  India,  where  they  poifelTed 
an  extenfive  empire,  and  propagated  their  religion  and 
trade,  60,  61.  Promote  manufactures  and  flaples,  toge- 
ther with  their  conquefis,  341.  Their  an  dent  and  pre-fent 
fyitem  of  government,  with  an  impartial  account  of  their 
manners  and  cufioms,  342.  Afford,  at  this  day,  no  mo- 
nument of  genius,  no  productions  of  indufiry,  which  can 
confecrate  their  memory  to  future  ages,  343.  Their  ru-< 
ling  pafuon  is  jeaioufy,  which  is  carried  to  the  greater!  ex- 
cefs,  ib.  Short  account  of  their  population,  government, 
and  mode  of  fubfiiling  by  plunder,  344,  345,  346.  Were 
the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  before 
the  Portuguefe  interrupted  the  navigation  of  it,  348.  State 
of  thofe  who  are  fettled  at  Madagascar,  v.  ii.  p.  1 1,    12, 

Jlrchangel,  a  port  for  trade  toMufcovy,  which  was  frequented 
.  by  the  Englith  foon  after  its  difcovery,  v.  i.  p.  309, 

jtfreca,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  to  the  Dutch  at  Ceylon, 
v.  i.  p.  214.  Is  a  fruit  (not  much  unlike  the  date)  which 
grnws  upon  a  fpecies  of  palm  tree,  not  uncommon  in  mofl 
parts  of  Alia,  and  grows  in  great  plenty  at  Ceylon,  ib.  Is 
found  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  caufe  the  jaundice, 
when  eaten  by  itfelf,   215. 

Jlriojlo,  fnort  account  of  this  writer,  v.  v.  p.  574. 

jdrijiotle,  brief  character  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
phikfophical  works,  v.  v-  p.  582. 

Jfrmeniam,  fketch  of  their  character  and  genius  for  commerce, 
which  they  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
v.  i.  p.  320.  Spread  themfe'.ves  into  Holland,  England, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic  for  the  fake  of  com- 
merce, 321. 

jgrnotto,  a  red.  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achiotte,  v.  iv0 
p.  122.  Defcription  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  its 
culture,  and  the  feverai  proceffes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
common  ufe,  ib.  123. 

Jtjtat  geographically  defcribed,  with  its  extent  between  the. 
two  poles,  v.  i.  p.  30."  Account  of  feverai  phcenomena  of 
nature  in  this  couniry,  with  a  defcription  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  frozen  ocean,  and  Indian  ocean,  31,  32,  33.  Hath, 
given  rife  to  moft  ef  the  European  a?ts  and  manufactures, 
v.  v.  p.  523, 

Ataida>  his  fuccefsful  adminiMration  of  the  Portuguefe  affairs, 
in  India,  particularly  at  Goa,  v.  i.  p.  151,  152,  153. 
Reformed,  for  a  time,  many  abufes  in  the  government  of 
the  Portuguefe  affairs  in  India,  154.  His  example  ne- 
glected by  future  governors  in  that  country,  where  his  na- 
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tion  have  loft  all  their  former  greatnefs,  and  been  obliged 
to  refign  their  conquers,    155,    160. 

Athens  employed  her  firfl  fhips  in  commerce  with  Alia,  or  in 
planting  colonies  :  but  involved  herfelf  in  wars  by  the  fa 
emigrations,   v.  i.  p.  5, 

Aujiria,  genius  of  its  inhabitants  better  adapted  for  projects 
of  war  and  aggrandizement  by  conqueft,  than  for  commer- 
cial affairs,  v.  ii.  p.  1-76.  Soil  and  natural  productions 'of 
this  country,  ib.  Arts,  fciences,  and  manufactures  very 
much  neglecled  here,  177.  Expecled  to  receive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  India  company  eitabliihed  at  Oilend  ; 
with  an  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  ruin  of  this 
company,   178,    1S2. 

B. 

Bahama  Ifiands,  feme  account  of  the  firfl;  appearance  of  Co- 
lumbus on  one  of  them,  called  by  him  San-Salvador,  his 
kind  behaviour  to  the  natives,  and  the  hofoitality  and 
ki 


_  having  no  inhabitants  upon  .(hem  in  1672,  when  the  £n^-* 
glifh  nrll  landed,  v.  iv.  p.  361  The  right  of  dominion 
over  them,  contend  for  by  the  Englifh,  Spaniards  and 
French  ;  with  their  final  fubjection  to  the  Lngliili,  362. 
State  of  their  population,  and  manners  of  the  prefent  in- 
habitants, with  their  peculiar  advantages  to  the  English, 
ib.  363. 

Baharai  (an  ifiand  in  the  Perfian  gulph)  sketch  of  its  feveral 
revolutions,  the  nature  and  vaiue  of  its  commerce,  parti- 
cularly for  pearls  ;  and  what,  the  amount  of  its  annual  re- 
venue,  v.  i.  p.  371,   372,   373. 

Bambuck  (fituated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa)  it£  govern- 
ment, climate,  and  foil  defcribed,  v.  iii.  p.  4*9.  Abounds 
with  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the  fingular  method  obferved 
in  working  them,  ib.  420,  What  fruitlefs  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Engiiili  and  French  to  appropriate  thefe 
mines  to  themfclves,  420. 

JianJa,  (iflands  of)  famous  for  the  growth  cf  the  nutmeg* 
with  a  defcripticn  of  its  culture  and  properties,  and  the 
feafon  for  garnering  the  nutmeg,  and  methods  for  discover- 
ing the  ben  fpecies  of  it,  v.i.  p.  194,  195.  The  only  co- 
lony where  the  Europeans  are  proprietors  of  lands,  io?i( 
Character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nature  of  the  climate, 
196.  What  care  has  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  for  their  fe-? 
curity  and  improvement,  ib. 

$  ant  am  (a  Dutcn  iettiement  in  the  ifland  of  Java)  its  feverai 
involutions  ajid  ,:::al  (ubmiflion  to  the  Dutch     the  means4 
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by  which  they  became  mafters  of  the  trade,  and  enjoy  an 
exclusive  right  of  commerce,  arid  the  real  value  of  this  fet- 
tlement, v.  i.  238,   239. 

Barbadces,  difcovered  by  fome  Engiifh  (in  1629)  who  came 
from  St.  Chriflopher's  and  formed  a  fettlement,  v.  iv. 
p.  309.  Its  barren  ftate  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and 
the  excellent  character  of  the  firfl:  colonics,  310.  Its  ex- 
tent, ib.  The  particular  period,  when  it  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  its  prosperity  in' population  and  commerce,  ib. 
Alarmed  by  a  dangerous  infurreclion  of  negroes  and  Ca- 
ribs,  and  the  cauls  of  it,  311.  The  decline  of  its  trade, 
with  the  reafons,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  jits  produce,  312. 
The  general  mart  for  the  Have  trade  among  the  Engliih, 
and  the  value  of  it  to  the  colony,  ib.  313.  Its  Hate  of  de- 
fence and  fecurity,  by  nature  and  art,  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
3 1 3.  The  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white  in- 
habitants upon  this  fettlement,   392. 

$arba?y  (the  antient  Libya)  its  hiilory  very  little  known,  'till 
the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  fome  account  of  the 
itate  and  extent  of  its  empire  under  them,  v.  iii.  p.  385. 
The  Carthaginians  being  vanquifhed,  it  became  fubject  to 
the  Romans,  under  vvhofe  power  it  continued  'till  the  v. 
cent,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Vandals— -afterwards  it 
fubmitted  to  the  government  of  Belifarius,  and  enjoyed 
(for  a  fhert  time)  its  antient  privileges,  386.  Owned  the 
power  of  the  Saracens  in  vii.  cent.  387.  Invites  the  Turks 
to  protect  the  empire,  which  is  greatly  opprelfed  by  them, 
ib.  The  turbulent  manner  in  which  elections  are  carried 
on  here,  3SS.  The  different  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
in  different  parts  of  this  country ;  the  one,  amiable  and 
fupponing  themfelves  by  agriculture  and  pafturage  ;  the 
other,  turbulent  and  living  by  plunder  and  piracy,  ib.  389. 
The  entire  conqueft  of  this  country  propofed,  the  advan- 
taces  of  this  coiiqueH  to  the  maritime  itates  of  Europe,  and 
the  moti.  probable  and  eafy  method  for  enfuring  fuccefs  to 
this  conquer!:,  conh\!ered  and  explained,  390,  391,  392« 
Stare  of  its  trade  (in  Morocco)  with  the  Engliih,  Dutch, 
and  Swedes ;  and  particularly  with  the  Danes  who  carry  on 
the  moil  extenfive  trade  of  all  the  European  nations,  395. 
The  commerce  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  with.  Eu- 
rope, ib.  396. 

£ark,  the  moil  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Quito,  a  Spa^ 
nifh  colony  in  South  America,  v.  ii.  p.  575.  Defcription 
of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  which  fpecies  of  it  is 
the  mofl  efficacious,  ib,  576.  Its  virtues  firil  known  and 
experienced,  in  1639,  atRome;  and  in  the  following  year 
at  Madrid,   C76.     Suppc  fed   to  have  been  earlv  difcovered 

'by 
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by"  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  were  afraid  to  reveal  it 
to  the  Spaniards,  577. 
Baffora  (fituate  in  Afiatic  Tnrky  near  the  gulph  of  Perfia) 
its  rife,  natural   productions,  and   itate  of  its   population, 
v.  i.  p.  363.     Nature  and  extent  of  its  commerce,  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  feveral  revolutions  it  has 
undergone,   364,   365. 
Bata<via,  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India, 
with  an   account   of  this   city,  inhabitants,    manners  and 
trade,  v.  i.  p>  244.     Chinefe  more  encouraged  here,   than 
the   Europeans ;    of  whom  none,  but   Spaniards,  are  ad- 
mitted as  merchants,  251. 
Battsr,  rife  and   origin   of  this  people,   who  fettled  in   the 
country,  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  Holland,  v.  i. 
p.  162.     Their  government  was   a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariltocracy,   and  democracy,  ib.     Particularly  diiiinguimed 
by  Caefar,  and  honoured  by  the  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people,   163.     Become  fubject 
to  the  Franks  in  v.  cent.  164.     Their  country  obtained  the 
name  of  Holland  from  the  Normans,  and   (with  Germany) 
was. allotted  to  the  government  of  the  family   of  Charle- 
magne,   165.     For  a  further   account  of  this  people,  fee 
Hollanders  and  Dutch. 
Bear,  the  nature  and   properties   of  this   animal  dek.ribeds 

v.  iv.  p.  485,  486. 
Bea-ver,  a  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal — the  man- 
ner of  catching  it — different  fpecies  of  it  in  America,  and 
which  is  reckoned  the  moft  valuable  by  the  Europeans, 
v.  iv.  p.  486,  497. 
Bengal,  defcription  of  the  country — with  a  brief  view  of  its 
hiftory,  and  the  general  trade  of  this  and  adjacent  places* 
v.  i.  p.  413,  43  1.  General  ftate  of  the  exports  and  imports 
here,  4^2.  Two  harvells  here  in  every  year,  471. 
Berhice,  origin  and  pleafing  profpecl  of  this  Dutch  fettlement 
in  South  America,  with  the  ltate  of  its  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  and  fugaf,  v.  iv.  60,  61.  Some  account  of 
the  dangerous  infurreelion  in  1763,  with  the  preparations 
for  a  general  rebellion  among  the  blacks — and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  difcovered  and  prevented,  71,  72. 
Bermudas  (iilands  of)  difcovered  in  1527  by  a  Spaniard  wha 
gave  them  his  name,  v.  iv.  p.  363.  Firft  inhabited  in 
1612  by  fome  Engiifii  who  formed  an  eftabliihment  upon 
them,  ib.  State  of  their  population  greatly  encreafed  by 
the  fuppofed  falubrity  and  excellence  of  the  climate — with 
an  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  their  foil  and  produce* 
364.  Amiable  and  benevolent  manners  of  the  inhabitants* 
;keir  excellence  in  building  fhips  which  cannot  be  equalled 

for 
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for  fwiftnefs  and  duration — with  a  {ketch  of  the  laudable 
fociety  they  have  ir.nituted  for  the  improvement  cf  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  agriculture;  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  op- 
"prciTed  and  the  aged  indultrious  poor,   365,   366. 

Bed,  .an  account  of  this  plant,  and  its  conusant  ufe  among 
the  Indians,   v.  i.  p.  21  c. 

Bijon,  deicripti'  n  of  ihe  nature  and  properties  of  this  animal 
(a  native  of  Africa)  and  its  great  ufe  in  agriculture,  v.  iii. 
p.  4.72,   4.73. 

BiJJeupcur,  the  natnre,  wifdom,  and  excellence  of  the  political 
>.  ri,  ment  ekablifned  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  41-.  The 
manners  of  the  antient  Indians  preferved  here  in  their  ut- 
•  purity,  416.  Secured  by  nature  from  conquest,  ib. 
I  i L e r t y  and  property  facred  here  in  this  country,  v\here 
humanity  and  juiiiee  are  the  characterises  of  the  natives, 
ib.  417.  Ihe  richeft  and  molt  populous  province  in 
Bengal,  417,  418. 

Bombay,  nature  of  the  climate  which  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  and  its  caufe— and  the  fuccekful  methods  ufed 
to  remove  it,  v.  i.  p.  5S3.  The  prefent  Hate  of  its  valu- 
able and  extcnlive  trade  being  the  center  of  all  the  com- 
merce which  the  Englifi)  canyon  with  Malabar,  Surat,  the 
Perhan  anu  Arabian  gu'phs,   39c. 

Borax,  a.  faline  ace,   an  account  of  it,  with  its  ufe,  v.i. 

P-  433- 
Bcrm-r,,    one   of  the    largefl  iflands   hitherto    difcovered   and 

known,  v.  L  p.  203.  Manners  and  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  inland  parrs,  and  upon  the  coafls,  ib.  Pro- 
duces a  inoft  valuable  fpecies  of  camphire,  its  fuperior  ex- 
cellence to  any  other  camphire — its  ufe  and  value  among 
the  :  ■■:  and  Chinefe,   who  purchafe  it  of  the  natives 

at  a  very  great  price,  ib.  '04.  The  Portuguefe  and  Eng- 
lilh  have  attempted  to  fettle  here,  but  were  repulfcd  and 
maflacied,  204.  The  real  value  of  this  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  who  enjoy  an  exclufne  privilege  of  trading  for 
:h  an  account  of  the  articles  imported  into  this 
ifland  by  the  Dutch;  iL>.  20^. 

Bourbon,  (iile  cf)  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mafcaren- 
has,  v.  ii.  p.  74,  When  flrft  inhabited  by  the  French,  ib. 
Its  former  and  prefent  Hate  of  population,  and  productions 
in  caflava,  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  coffee — and  its  import- 
ance to  the  French,  ib    -5. 

B>cnna  revered  by  the  Indians  as  the  founder  of  their  civil  and 
religious  polity,  v.  i.  p.  43.  Sketch  of  the  religious  tenets 
he  taught,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  enforced  the 
practice  of  them,    53,    54. 

Bramini% 
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Eramins,   their  inviolable    attachment  to  fecrefy  in    their  reli- 
gious doctrines,  with  a  remarkable  inllance  to   this   effect, 
v.  i.  p.  40,  41.    So  called  from  being  the  prieils  of  Brama, 
whom  the  Indians  believe  to  be  a  being  iuperior  in  dignity 
to  the  human  race,  42,   43.     Divifion  of  them  into  feverat 
orders — their  character  and  moral  principles   confidered — ■ 
and  their  attachment  to  fuperftision  and  the  dreams  of  me- 
taphyikks,  44.     Defcended  from  the  antient  Brachmans — 
the  veneration  in  which  the   brachmans  have  been  held — 
with  a  fhort  view  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion  which 
they  maintained,  and  the  religious  cbfervances  which  they 
enjoined,  45.     Marry  in    their  infancy,    and  their   wive3 
eminent  for  their  fidelity  and   conftancy,   54.     Very  much 
attached   to  certain   courtezans,  called    by  the    Europeans 
halliaderes — with  a  particular  defcription  of  thcie  extraor- 
dinary women,  v.  ii.  p.  28,    31. 
Brasul,  (an  immenfe  continent  in  South  America)  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  by 
Paraguay,  on   the  welt   by  mountains   that  divide  it  from 
Teru,   and  on  the  eafr.  by  the  northern  ocean,   v.iii.  p.  126. 
Accidentally  difcovered  in  1500. by  a    Portuguefe,   named 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral,    127.     Nature  and  character  of  the 
firft  coleniits,  who  were   condemned  criminals  and   aban- 
doned women,  fent  hither  from  Portugal,  129.   Formed  into 
a  fettlement  in  1549,  with    the    name  and  abilities  of  the 
firft  governor,    133.     Character,  cuiloms,   and   manners  of 
the  natives  exemplified  in  the  plurality  of  wives,  their  hof- 
pitaiity  to  Itrangers,   kindneis  to  the  ftck,  affection  for    the 
dead,  and  their  art  of  war,    134,    144.     The   fuccefs  and 
profperity  of  the  Portuguefe  in   this  country,  owing  to  the 
Jefuits    and   their   influence   over   the    natives,    144,   148. 
The  wealth  and  commerce  of  this  Portuguefe  fettlement  ex- 
cited the  envy    of  the  French,    who    have,   in    vain,   at- 
tempted  to   make  fettlements  fuccefiively   at  Rio-Janeiro, 
Rio  Grande,  Paraiba,  and  the   iiland  of  Maragnan,    149, 
150.     Former  itate  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  means  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  them, 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,    151,    162.  '  Situation 
of  the  Portuguefe  after   the  expuliion   of  the  Dutch — ths 
means  they  purfued  to  civilize  the  natives  and  to  improve 
the  colony  ;   which  they  have  enjoyed  without  any  moleila- 
tion  from  the  natives,   from   the   year  171710   1756,    165.* 
166.     Its    natural   productions,    particularly  logwood — its 
trade,  including  its  imports  and  exports  to  Portugal  ;  with 
the  manner  in  which  its  commerce  is  carried  on,  and   pro- 
pofais    for    improving   the    prefent   plan,    191,     192,    193,- 
JDefcription  of  its  capital,  manners  cf  ;he  inhabitants,  and 

climate 
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climate  of  the  country,  193,  196.  Difcovery  of  the  golel 
and  diamond  mines,  with  forne  account  of  the  different  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  filver,  and  a  comparative  value  of  the 
Brazil  diamonds  with  thofe  of  die  Baft-Indies,  197,  205* 
Thefe  mines  are  iituated  in  the  captainfhips  of  St.  Vincent 
and  Rio-janiero,  and  in  the  adjacent  Wands,  205.  A 
Sketch  of  the  various  prudent  meafures  which  have  been, 
purfued  by  the  court  of  Lilbon  for  fecuring  the  produce  of 
thefe  mines,  206,  209.  The  fertility  of  its  foil  — the  tem- 
perature of  its  air,  and  fmall  produce  of  its  plantations — 
and  neglect  of  agriculture,  which  was  at  length  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  mines — with  a  view  of  the  falfe  policy  of 
the  Portuguefe  in  this  refpecl,  210,  214.  Rife,  progrefs, 
and  confequences  of  the  monopolies  eitabiiihed  for  the  trade 
of  Brazil,  215,  218.  What  lhar'e  the  Englifh  have  in  this 
commerce,  and  the  method  of  carrying  it  on,  223.  The 
great  advantages  of  allowing  a  freedom  of  commerce  and 
liberty  of  confidence  in  this  colony  ;  with  reafons,  why  the 
Portuguefe  mould  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  all  fo- 
reigners from  reJiding  in  this  country,  241,  242,  243. 
Britijb  Iflc.r.ds>  rife  and  rapid  progrefs  of  their  population 
owing  to  the  many  emigrants  from  England,  who  fled  hi- 
ther to  avoid  the  civil  difputes  and  turbulent  faction, 
which  harrafTed  that  country  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  v.  iv.  p.  293,  298.  Manners  and  characters  of 
the  firfl  colonifts,  299,  300.  Their  civil  conftitution 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  mother-country — their  go- 
vernor reprefenting  the  king;  their  council,  the  peers; 
and  the  deputies  of  their  feveral  districts,  the  commons  of 
England,  301.  Their  laws  are  enacted,  taxes  regulated, 
and  adminiftration  approved  and  cenfured,  by  the  general 
.sifembly,  ib.  The  nature  of  the  officl  of  their  governors, 
and  their  muteal  dependence  upon  the  king  and  the  colo- 
nifts, 302.  The  important  functions  of  their  agents  or  de- 
puties fettled  in  England,  who  referable  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  303.  Their  Cul- 
ture and  produce  defcribed,  304.  Enjoyed,  at  firft,  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  was  almoft  monopolized 
by  the  Dutch— greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  mother  coun- 
try :  from  whence  arofe  the  famous  navigation  afivn.  165  1, 
that  excludes  all  foreign  fnips  from  entering  the  harbours 
of  the  Englifh  ifiands,  ib.  305.  Rife,  progrefs,  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  fugar  plantations:  as  appears  from  entries 
made  in  1680;  and  from  their  exports,  from  1708  to 
17 iS,  from  17 1 8  to  1727,  and  from  1727  to  1733,  w^tn 
their  decline  after  that  time  ;  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  Fxe-nch,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  trade  in  this  article  of 

fugar,. 
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(agar,  306,  307.  Their  petition  to  the  Britifh  parliament 
tipon  this  decline  of  their  trade,  and  the  partial  redrefs  of 
their  grievances,  308,  3C9.  The  rife,  progrefs,  and  it  ate 
of  the  culture,  commerce,  and  population  of  the  Englifh. 
colony  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  309,  313.  Extent  and 
ftate  of  commerce  and  population  in  Antigua,  314,  315. 
In  Montferrat,  316.  In  Nevis,  317,  318.  Jn  St.  Chrif* 
tophers,  319,  323.  Firft  fettlement,  climate,  culture, 
produce,  civil  government,  commerce  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  illegal  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and  fecurity 
of  the  Englifh  colony  at  Jamaica,  324,  360.  Settlement 
of  the  Englifh  at  Lucays  or  Bahama  iilands,  361,  363. 
At  the  Bermudas,  363,  366.  At  Tobago,  367,  374.  At 
Granada,  375,  380.  At  St.  Vincent,  381,  388.  And 
at  Dominica,  389,  391.  A  view  of  their  prefent  ftate  inv 
general,  and  their  importance  to  the  mother-country,  392,, 

396.  Forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourfe  or  connections 
with  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe — with  fome  account  of 
the  laws  that  have   been  made  to  enforce  this  prohibition,, 

397.  Supplied  with  mofr.  of  the  necefiaries  of  life  from 
New  England :  and  fend  thither,  in  exchange,  rum,  pi- 
mento, ginger  and  molaiTes,  ib.  Not  permitted  to  export 
fugar  in  kind  to  New  Engiand  — the  political  motives  for 
this  order — and  the  injurious  confequences  of  it  to  England 
and  her  colonies  in  the  iilands  of  America,  398.  Apply 
to  parliament  for  a  prohibition  of  the  fugai  trade,  which. 
was  carried  on  between  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  French  iflands — and  an  account  of  the  rnea- 
fures  purfued  by  the  Britifn  parliament  upon  this  occaiion, 

399,  400.  Their  connection  and  commerce  with  the  mo- 
ther-country, and  manner  in  which   they  are  carried  on* 

400,  402^  Annual  amount  of  their  produ&ions — the  num- 
ber of  men  and  fhips  annually  employed  in  their  com- 
merce—the charges  of  navigation  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pences — and  the  clear  income  of  the  owners  of  the  planta- 
tions, which  may  be  eftimated  at  one  million,  four  hundrci. 
and  forty-three  thoufand,  fenjen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  404* 
Their  fecurity  and  preservation  agai'nft  the  invafion  of  an 
enemy,  depend  upon  a  formidable  navy  Rationed  by  the 
mother- country,  in  the  Atlantic,  for  their  defence,  413. 

Buccaneers,  cruel  plunderers  and  pirates  in  the  American  feas,.. 
v-  iii  p.  296.  Their  origin,,  manners,  expeditions,  and 
declennon,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  iignaiized  them- 
felves  in  their  excursions,   298,   3^1. 

Mud^oifs,  a  relicious  feci  among  the  Japanefe,  who  far  fur- 
pafs  the  European  nations,  and  even  the  inquifitors  of 
Spain  in  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,,  v.  i.  p.  1 58,    139. 
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Buffalo*  nature,  properties,  and  ufe  of  this  animal,  particu- 
larly in  agriculture  ;  wirh  reafons,  why  it  fhould  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Caribhee  iflands  :  where  it  would  be  of 
greater  fervice  than  the  common  ox,  v.  iii.  p.  473,  474. 

C. 

Calcutta,  fhort  account  of  the  climate,  population,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  this  Englifh  fettlement  on  the  coafl  of  Ben- 
gal, v.  i,  p.  429. 

California,  nature  and  intent  of  the  voyage  made  through  its 
gulph,  in  1746,  by  Ferdinand  Con  fag — the  advantages 
which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  reap  from  it — and  how 
far  their  expectations  and  advantages  have  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  v.  ii.  p.  396,  397.  The  extent,  climate^ 
and  foil  of  this  country,  446.  Pearl  tilhery  on  its  coafts 
much  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,  ib.  447. 
Sketch  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  natives,  447. 
Spaniards  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  form  an  eftabli'fh- 
rnent  in  this  penirifula,  but  have  never  fucceeded,  for  want 
cf  humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance  in  thefe  enter- 
priies,  ib.  448.  What  laudable  efforts  have  been  ufed  by 
the  Jefuits  to  civilize  the  natives  by  introducing  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  uteful  arts,  and  a  few  plain  and  falu- 
tary  laws,  into  the  country — which  efforts  have  not  been 
entirely  unfuccefsful,  448,  449.  No  mines  have  ever 
been  difcovered  in  this  country,  with  the  advantages  of 
this  circumftance  to  the  inhabitants,  450.  How  far  addi- 
tional fortifications  are  neceffary,  ib.  What  advantages 
may  be  reaped  from  this  province  by  the  Spaniards,  451. 

Campeachy,  origin  of  this  Spaniih  colony,  v.  ii.  p.  458.  A 
valuable  mart  for  ccrr.inerce  in  the  article  of  logwood,  ib. 
Jts  profperity  interrupted  by  the  fettling  of  the  Engliih  at 
Jamaica,  ib.  Nature  of  its  foil,  which  produces  logwood 
of  a  fuperior  quality  to  what  is  cut  at  the  bay  cf  Honduras-, 
461. 

■Campbire,  which  is  the  bed  fpecies  of  it,  and  whence  it  is 
brought,  v.  i.  p.  203,   204. 

Canada*  when  firft  vifited  by  the  French,  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  thefe  adventurers,  v.  iv.  p.  428,  429.  Ex- 
tent, rivers,  woods,  and  climate  of  this  country,  430. 
CuftOms,  languages,  manners,  government,  virtues  and 
vices,  religious  VvOrfnip  and  tenets,  fuperftitious  attach- 
ment to  dreams,  and  the  mode  cf  profecuting  military 
operations  among  the  favages,  who  were  found  he;e  by  the 
French,  431,  463.  The  imprudence  of  the  French  for 
interfering  in  the  wars  between  tiie  favap-es  of  different  na- 
xions  in  this  country,  464,  463.     French  fsttlejments  here 

very 
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Very  flow  in  their  progrefs  :   and  the  evils  arifing  from  the 
trade  being  monopolized  by  a  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
excluftve  right  of  commerce  and  other  valuable  privileges 
even  to  the  detriment  of  the  mother  country,  4.69^  470, 
471.     Enjoys,   for  the  firft  time,  a  profound  peace  in  i668» 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  peace  to  the  trade  and 
plantations  of  this   colony,  4.73.     State   of  its   population 
and  defence  under  the  government  of  Denonville,  and  the 
difgrace  he  brought   upon  the  character  of  the  French  na* 
tion  among  the  natives  of  Canada,  474,   575.     What  ad* 
vantages  it  reaped  from  the  peace  of  RyfvvicK,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  feveral  cruelties,  which  had  been  lately  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  Englifn  and  French,  and  their  feveral  adhe- 
rents or  friends  among  the  favages,  479,  4.8 1.     The  furs 
of  this  country  gave  rife  to  all  the  connexions  between  the 
French  and  natives — with  a  philofophical  defcription  of  the 
Otter,  the  Pole  cat,  the  Ermine,  the   Martin,  the  Lynx, 
the  Bear,  and  the  Beaver ;  with   the    refpective  value  of 
each  of  thefe  articles  of  trade,  481,  496.     At  what  places, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  French,  who  have  been  oppofed  by  the  Englifh  (fettled 
at  New  York)  in  this  branch  of  commerce — and  the  means 
which  the  French  have  ufed  to  make  this  oppofition  inef- 
fectual, 497,    506.      Ceded  to  the    Englilh-  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  $08.     Its  low  and  wretch* 
ed  ftate,  after  it  was  reiiored  to  the  French,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,   v.  v.  p-  55.     Improved  ftate 
of  population,  according  to  eftimates  taken  in  1753    and 
1756  — with  its  diviiion  into  three  feveral  diilricts,  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  and  a  fhort  account  of  each 
diftrict,   56,   57.     What  fuccefs    has    attended  agriculture 
and  plantations  here,  58,   61.     Character  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  62,  63.     Nature  of  its  civil  and  military 
laws,  64,  65.     Nature  and  value  of  its  nmeries,   particu- 
larly the  feal-fimery.  66,   6S.     Its  moil   flouriihing  period 
was  between  J 748   and  1756 — with  the  utmofl  value  of  its 
exports  during  that  period,  69.     State  of  its  credit  — the 
annual  expences  of  government — and  the   revenues  which, 
it  produced  in  the  po/Teilion  of  the   French,  ib.  72.     Ca- 
pable cf  yielding  prodigious  crops   of  corn,  which,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  labour,  might  have  been  made   fufH- 
cient  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands-— with  the  neceffity 
of  attending  to   agriculture   in   general,    particularly  the 
culture  of  the  plant  Ginfeng^  which  is  natural  to  this  foil, 
73,   74,   75.     Abounds   with  valuable  iron   mines,  which, 
have  been  much   neglected   by  the  French,  75,  76.     The 
bad  management  of  the  wood  of  this  cctfntry,  which  af* 
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forded  excellent  materials  for  the  navy,  j6.  The  erro- 
neous conduct  of'  the  French  miniitry  in  neglecting  the 
beaver  trade,  and  the  whale  and  cod,  fifheries  on  its  coaft, 
77,  79.  lis  general  ilate  under  the  government  of  La  Ga- 
lifToniere,  and  the  war  which  it  produced  between  the 
Englifh  and  French,  8i,  83.  Attacked  by  the  Englifh, 
with  their  various  defeats,  89,  96.  Conquered,  at  length,. 
by  the  Englifh,  and  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1763,  96,  1 01.  Its  improved  ftate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  :  who  have  inftituted  a  wife  and  falutary  fyflem  of 
maritime,  penal,  and  civil  laws,  adapted  to  its  climate 
and  population  ;  with  the  great  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  it,    ici,    102,    103. 

Candlehury  myrtle  (a  native  of  North  America)  the  culture, 
properties,  and  ufe  of  this  plant,  with  an  account  of  its 
proper  foil,  v.  v.  p.  317,   318. 

Cape-Breton,  became  an  object  of  the  attention  of  the  French 
foon  after  their  firft  arrival  in  North   America,  v.  v.  p.  3. 
Jts  advantageous  Situation  for  ths  codfifhery,   and  for  ma- 
king the  entrance  into  Canada  eafy  for  the  French  (hips, 
made  the  Englifh  (for  a  time)  oppcfe  the  French  being 
allowed  to  people  and  fortify  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht — 
although  the  French  were  afterwards  authorized  to  make 
any  alterations   and   improvements,  ib.     Bounded  on  the 
earl  by  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  well  by  Acadia — its  ad- 
vantageous iituation  for  the  French — with  an  account  of 
its  extent  and  climate,  ib.  4.,    Its   ftate   upon   the  arrival 
and  fettlement  of  the  French  — with  a  description  of  the 
harbour  and  town  cf  Louilbourg,  its  fortifications,  and  the 
expences   attending  them,  4,   5,  6.     Occupied  chiefly  by 
fl mermen,  who  came   to  this  ifland  fo  early  as  1714,  and 
fettied  in  it,  7.     Its  foil  very  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
which,   upon  this  account,  has  been  neglecled  by  its  inha- 
bitants,   ib.  8.      Abounds    with    valuable   coal   mines,  9. 
The  value  of  trie  ccd  fifhery,  which  employs  the  whole  at- 
tention and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  ib.     Supplied  with 
proviflons    and    the-  moil:   neceffary    articles   of  life   from 
France,   10.     Its  exports  and  imports,  ib.     The  low  and 
diftrefTed  Hate  of  the  colonics,  and   the  reafons,   11.     In- 
vaded and  taken  by  the  Englifh  \.\  174-$,  with  a  particular 
account  of  this   lingular  fiege,  83,  84.     Reilored   to   the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  taken   again 
by  the  Englifh  in  1758,  in  whofe  poffeilion   it  now   con- 
tinues, 85,  89. 
Caraccas  (a  Spaaifh  fettlement  in   South  America)  produces 
the  bell  fpecies  of  cocoa,  in  the  greateft  quantity,   culti- 
vated in  America — the  valy-e  and  extent  of  its  commerce — 
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and  manner  in    which   it   is   carried   on,    v.  ii.    p.   593* 

594-  r      1 

Canbbte  Ijlands,  their  extent  and  firft  fettlement  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans upon  them — fome  of  them   called  the  windward, 
others,   the  leeward  ifiands,   with  the  reafons — and  an  en- 
quiry into  the   natural   caufe  of  ifiands  in   general,  v.  iii. 
p.  252,  253.     Suppofed  to   have  been   detached  from   the 
continent,  and  why,   257,   258.     The   nature  of  the  foil 
and  ftate  of  vegetation  in  them,   258,   263=     The  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  and  its   feveral  .variations;    their   de- 
pendence rather   upon  the  wind   than   the  changes  of  the 
feafons  ;  and  a  phiiofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
eailerly  wind,  and  the  natural  effects   of  the  rain  in  thefe 
ifiands,  264,   267.     Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  frequent 
and  dreadful  here,  and  their  caufes— -according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  beft  natural] fts,   268,   274.     Cuftoms,  religion* 
government,  virtues  and  vices  of  the  antient  inhabitants  the 
Caribs,  found  here  by  Columbus,   274,   280.     The  incur- 
sions and  firft  fettlernents  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  who 
(according  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  made  in  1660)  divided 
thefe  ifiands  among  themfelves,  and  confined  che  natives  to 
St.  Vincent  and  Dominica  :   the  French  obtained^  by  this 
treaty,  Guadalupe,    Martinico,    Granada,    and    fome  lefs 
confiderable  acquifitions ;  and  the  Engliih  were  confirmed 
in    the  pofieffron   of  Barbadoes,    Nevis,    Antigua,    Mont* 
ferrat,  and  feveral  other  ifiands  of  little  value;  St.  Chrif- 
topher's  belonged  to  both  nations,   281,   284.     A  fpirit  of 
activity   and   induftry   appeared  among  the  colonifrs   fdbn 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which   greatly  promoted  their 
intereft,   336,  337.     Their   commerce   and  profperity  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  begun  in  1739,   338.     Their1  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  feek  cultivators  of  their  lands  in  Africa, 
and  go   thither  for  that  purpofe,   383,   384.     The  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  buffaloes  into  thefe  ifiands  for  the  pur- 
pofes    of  agriculture,  474,  475.      Nature   of  the   difeafe 
called  the  ietanos^  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone; 
what  diforders  the  Europeans  are  fubject  to*  and  what  pre^- 
cautions  are  necefTary  for  their  obfervance  on  their  fir  ft  ar- 
rival in  thefe  ifiands,  499,   5001   501.     Their  advantages 
(in  a  general  view)  to  the  feveral  nations  that  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  them,  502,  503,  504. 

Carolina^  its  extent,  v.  v,  p.  283.  Difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, in  their  earlieft  expeditions  into  America,  but  was 
deferted  as  foon  as  they  found  it  contained  no  gold  mines, 
and  was  equally  neglected  by  the  Englifh  and  French,  'till 
the  year  1603;  when  a  royal  grant  of  this  country  was 
made  to  certain  proprietors,  ib.     Nature  of  the  firlt.  civil 
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and  religious  government  efcablithed  in  it  by  Mr.  Lccbe  % 
the  defects  of  this  fyfiem,  and  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place,  iince  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  alone,  ib.  287.  Divided  into  two  feparate  govern- 
ments, north  and  fouth,  288.  Its  climate  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  the  climate  of  any  country  in  America,  ib. 
Its  foil,  various,  though  (in   general)   agreeable  and    rich, 

289.  Well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pafturage,  ib.  290- 
State  of  its  population  and  trade,  particularly  in  the  South, 

290.  The  advantages,  arifing  from  the  culture  of  rice 
(which  feems  natural  to  this  foil)  and  the  effects  which  it 
has  on  the  climate,  confidered,  29 r.  Origin  and  flow 
progrefs  of  the  indigo  plantations  in  both  provinces,  292. 
The  manners  and  labours  of  the  firit  colonifls  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  this  colony,  293,  294.  The  impofls  laid  on 
its  trade,  295.  The  articles  and  value  of  its  exports  to 
Europe  and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  ib.  296.  Defcription  of 
the  plantations  and  wealth  of  its  two  principal  cities, 
Charles  Town  and  Port  Royal — and  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,   296,   297. 

Carthage,  its  deftruclion  by  the  Romans,  a  misfortune  to  Eu- 
rope, v.  i.  p.  4, 
Carthagena,  difccvery  and  origin  of  this  colony,  which  (after 
various  revolutions   of  government)  is  now  fubjecl  to   the 
Spaniards,  v.  ii.  p.  582.     Its  natural,  political,  and  com- 
irercial  ftate,  and  the  diforders*  to  which  the  colonifls  are 
fubjecl:,  and  their  feveral  caufes,  583,  586.     The  real  im- 
portance of  this  fettlement  to  the  Spaniards,   587,   588. 
Co/as,   Bartholomew  de  las,  ike  ten  of  his  amiable  characler — 
his  fmgular  benevolence  and  philanthropy  to  the  wretched 
natives  of  Mexico,  who  were  doomed  to  the   mod  horrid 
opprefiions  and  mifery  by  Cortez  and  his  adherents,  and 
the  relief  he  obtained  for  them,  by  his  reprefentation  of 
their  itate  to  the  court  of  Spain,  v.  ii.  p.  403,'4o6. 
Ga/pianfea,  ihort  account  of  its  former  and  prefent  Itate,  v.  i. 
p.  31.     is  undoubtedly  the  refervoir  of  thofe  Jarge  rivers 
that  fall  into   it,  and  pofiibly  may  have  fame  communica- 
tion, by  fubterraneous   paiTages,   with   the   ocean   and  the 
Mediterranean,   32.     The  track   by  which   the  north  and 
fouth,    in    the    remoted    ages,   communicated    with    each 
ether,  v.  ii.  p.  232.     Some  conjectures  for  fuppofing,  that 
the  countries,  bordering  upon   this  fea,  were  pcfTefTed  of 
great  fpiendour  in  former   times,  ib.  233.     Some  account 
of  the  various  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  open  a  way  into  Perfia  by  ibis  fea,  233,   234,  235. 
Cafiro  Don  Juan  da,   his  great  character  and   glorious   admi- 
micration  of  the  fortuguefe  affairs  in  India,,  at  the  time  of 
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tne  decline  of  their  power  in  that  country,  v.  i.  p.  146. 
Attempts  to  reitore  the  andent  valour  of  his  countrymen, 
ib.  Inititutes  funeral  games  in  honour  of  thofe  who  fell  in 
defence  of  their  country,  at  the  iiege  of  Diu,  which  (at 
that  time)  was  the  key  of  India,  147.  Having  obtained  a 
iignal  victory  at  Diu,  he  orders  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
for  the  victorious  army,  to  be  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
the  antients;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  this  triumph, 
148.  The  temporary  fpirit,  with  which  he  animated  the  Por- 
tuguefe, expired  with  him  ;  and  their  empire  in  India  was 
foon  annihilated  and  dellroyed,  after  his  death,  149,  .152. 

Cayenne  (bounded  by  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Surinam  on  the 
North,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  on  the  South) 
fubmits,  after  various  revolutions  of  government,  to  the 
French,  v.  iv.  p.  119,  120.  Natural  rlate  of  this  ifland— * 
its  plantations  and.  produce,  121,  122,  \zir  A  -candid 
examination  of  the  erroneous  fyitem  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  French  for  the  improvement  aud  culture  of  this  colony 
and  all  their  fettlements  in  Guiana,  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace,  in  1763,  with  the  Englifh,    123,    136. 

•Celebes  (an  iiland  in  the  torrid  zone)  its  extent  and  climate 
defcribed,  v.  i.  p.  198.  The  manners  and  religion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  Mohammedans  —  and  the  lingular  me- 
thod by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Alcoran  were  adopted  by 
them,  and  became  the  eftablifhed  or  national  religion,  ib. 
201.  Subject  at  firfr  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Dutch  who  are  the  prefent  and  abfolute  mailers  of  the 
colony,  201,  202.  Its  commerce,  revenues,  and  real  va- 
lue to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reafons  for  keeping  it  in  their 
pofTeffion  at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  202,   203. 

Ceylon*  its  extent,  antient  name,  and  lingular  refpeci  for  the 
laws  eftablilhed  here  in  the  earlielr.  times,  v.  i.  p.  90. 
Found  by  the  Portuguefe,  on  their  firft  arrival,  to  be  well 
peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  nations,  who  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  manners,  government,  and  religion — • 
with  a  particular  defcription  of  each  refpeclive  nation,  ib. 
91,  92.  Formed  by  its  Situation  for  a  mcit  convenient 
mart  for  commerce  with  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Perfia ;  and 
the  reafons,  why  thefe  advantages  were  overlooked'  by  the 
Portuguefe,  92,  93.  Conquered  by  the  Dutch,  who  expelled 
the  Portuguefe  (in  1685)  after  a  long,  bloody,  ano  ex- 
penfive  war,  211,  212.  The  nature  and  feveral  articles  of 
commerce  in  this  iiland,  213,  214.  Cinnamon  the  moil 
valuable  branch  of  trade  here,  the  culture  and  qualities  of 
this  fpice,   216,   217,   2i8(. 

Chaco,  (iituate  in  South  America)  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1536,  with  an   account  of  its  barren  ilate,  v.  ii. 
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p.  578.     Is  become  valuable  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  gold 
mines  difcovered  in  it,  which  are  worked  without  much 
expence,  ha2r>.rd,  or  difficulty,  ib,  579. 

Ckandervagore*  brief  account  of  the  date  of  this  French  fet- 
tlement  on  the  craft  of  Bengal,  v.  i.  p    430. 

Charleinagne,  fubiiues  the  Saxons,  but  "is  not  equally  fuccefs- 
ful  agaiaft  the  Arabs,  v.  i.  p.  11.  Revives,  for  a  fhort 
time,  maritime  commerce  in  France  ;  and  eilabliihes  great 
fairs  in  that  country,  12.  His  extenfive  government  was 
only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  glory — his  empire  being  divided 
into  feveral  parts  after  his  death,  164,  165.  Sketch  of 
his  character ;  which  is  fullied  with  fanguinary  fchemes  of 
conqueic,  and  with  acts  of  cruelty  and  periecution,  v.  ii. 

Charles  V.  the  melancholy  Hate  of  European  affairs  immedi- 
ately previous  to  his  :  ccemon  to  the  empire  of  Germany, 
and  the  trouble?  in  which  Europe  was  involved  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  houfes  of  AuJtria  and  Bourbon,  v.  v.  p.  1,  2, 
Kis  ambition,  talent?,  and  rivalfhip  with  Francis  I.  gave 
rile  to  the  prefent  fyitem  of  modern  politics   in  Europe, 
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Chili,  its  extent  and  boundaries,  v.  iii.  p.  1.  Firft  appear- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  in  this  country  :  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, their  military  operations,  and  inveterate  enmity 
againll  the  Spaniards  who  have  never  entirely  fubdued 
them,  2,  j,  4,  5.  Agriculture  much  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards,  although  the  foil  is  fertile  and  capable  of  much 
improvement,  6.  Prefent  low  flare  of  its  population  and 
military  eitabliihment,  and  the  real  (late  of  its  gold  mines, 
7.  Its  climate  temperate  and  falutary,  and  foil  very  fer- 
tile, ib.  8.  Enjoys  no  direct  intercourfe  with  the  mother 
country,  and  extends  its  commerce  no  farther  than  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  Chili ;  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  exports  and  imports,  8,  9,  10.  Its  political^ 
civil,  and  military  eftablifhment  defcribed,  11. 
Chinefey  the  fir  ft  difcoverers  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  in  the 
Molucca  iflandjs,  v.  i.  p,  10 1.  Utterly  unknown  to  the 
Europeans,  till  the  arrival  of  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian 
among  them,  107.  Firft:  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1518,  and  their  mutual  courtefy  towards  each  other,  ib^ 
The  boundaries,  extent,  and  antiquity  of  their  country, 
ic8,  rop.  Purfue  plans  of  utility  rather  than  pleafure  in 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  110.  Their  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  and  copper^  111.  Mode  of  agriculture  different 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil  and  climate  in  this, 
country,  112,  113.  The  vegetative  fyftem  of  nature  much 
vctuer  anderfccod  by  them  than   any  other  people,   113. 
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Their  character  for  in duftry  and  religion,  ib<  1 14.  Their" 
veneration  for  agriculture  vifible,  in  trie  annual  cuftom  of 
their  emperors  becoming  hufoandmen  every  fprin?,  in  tfce 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  their  laws,  and  in  the  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  thofe  who  excel  in  cultivating  the 
ground,  114,  115,  116.  Their  humane  and  equitable 
method  of  racing  and  levying  taxes?  and  applying  them 
to  the  real  benefit  of  fociety,  1 17,  1 18.  Slow  progrefs  of 
population  among  them,  explained,  119.  Their  emperors 
pay  an  implicit  attention  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
their  reafons  for  it,  120.  Their  government  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  patriarchal,  121,  122.  Nobility  not  heredi- 
tary, but  conferred  according  to  perfonal  and  real  merit — 
except  in  cafes  of  the  crown,  where  it  is  afiigned  to  the 
heir  of  the  emperor,  only  in  confideration  of  his  abilities, 
123,  124.  Character  of  their  mandarins,  out  of  which 
clafs  all  the  officers  of  fiate  are  elected,  124,  125.  Sketch 
of  the  character  of  Confucius,  the  founder  of  their  national 
religion — and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fupported,  126. 
Their  excellent  fyftem  of  education,  127.  Their  manners 
take  their  complexion  from  their  laws,  which  inedcate 
and  enforce  moderation,  and  humanity,  ib.  128.  Emi- 
nent for  a  patriotic  love  of  their  country,  129.  The  low 
ftate  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts  among  them,  with  the 
feveral  caufes  of  it,  130,  131.  Not  a  warlike  people, 
with  the  reafons,  132.  Their  behaviour  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  on  their  hril  landing,  and  the  permiilion  they  Grant- 
ed them  of  efiablifhing  a  fettlement  at  Macao,    133,  134, 

Chznefe,  their  country  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Mpgui 
Tartars,  who  adopt  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  v.  ii.  p.  226,  227,  228.  Are  alarmed  at  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  into  Chinefe  Tartary,  oppofe  them,  " 
and  terminate  the  difpute  and  conteit,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, 228,  229.  Mercenary  and  fraudulent  in  their  traffic, 
252,  253.  Renounce  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  and 
make  ufe  of  copper  money  only,  in  their  inland  trade, 
254,  255.  Nature  and  value  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Tartars,  256.  With  the  lefs  Bucharia,'  257.  With  Ja- 
pan, the  Philippines,  Batavia,  Siam,  Tonouin,  and  Co- 
chinchina,  ib.  What  privileges  they  granted  to  the  nrir. 
Europeans  who  traded  with  them,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  reftraints  upon  this  commerce,  258.,  259.  Uni- 
verfaily  adopt  the  ufe  of  tea,  and  its  falutary  virtues  m 
their  country,  260.  '  Some  conjectures  concerning  their 
origin,  and  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians.  262,  263.  Some' 
account  of  their  different  kinds  of  porcelain,  and  their  dif- 
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ferent  value;  what  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
this  manufacture  into  Europe,  and  the  fuccefs  ;  and  the  fu- 
perior  excellence  of  the  Afiatic  to  European  porcelain,  263, 
272.  The  origin  of  the  filk  manufactures  among  them, 
and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Nanking,  273,  276. 
Defcription  of  their  varnifh,  the  tree  (called  Tfi-chu) 
which  produces  it,  and  the  two  methods  of  ufing  it,  278, 
280.  Nature  and  procefs  of  making  their  paper,  281. 
Their  contempt  and  cruelties  towards  the  Dutch  in  xvi. 
cent.  284,  285.  Their  trade  with  the  Englifh  more  con- 
ftant  and  permanent  than  with  any  other  Europeans,  28c, 
286.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  with  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  Europe,  287.  More  inclined  to  difcourage  this 
trade,  than  to  open  their  ports  to  the  Europeans,  288, 
289.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  in  their  country, 
v.  iii.  p.  200. 

CbriJIopbers  St,  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  French  in  it,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  fettlement  they  formed,  and  their 
trade,  which  was  fubjeft  to  monopolies,  v,  iv.  p.  103,  104. 
Formerly  a  general  afylum  for  the  Englifh  and  French  co- 
lonilts  in  America,  who  ihared  the  ifland  between  them 
and  engaged  to  aliiit  each  other  againll  the  Spaniards,  their 
common  enemy  at  that  time,  319.  Reciprocal  jealoufy 
between  the  Englifh  and  French  continued  for  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  years — 'till,  at  length,  the  French  were  totally  ex- 
pelled in  1762,  and  their  future  return  abfolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht:  with  the  ftate  of 
their  population  and  cultures  at  their  expulfion,  ib.  320. 
The  character  and  miable  manners  of  the  Englifh  cp- 
lon.iP:  in  this  ifiand,  and  their  exemplary  kindnefs  towards 
their  llavcs,   321,   322. 

Cimhricji!)  fketch  of  their  extenfive  poiTeflions  and  victories  in 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  in  the  earliefr.  times  :  untill 
they  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
Jvlarius,  v.  ii.  p.  161.  Their  country  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythians,  who  (after  their  defeat  by  Pompey) 
marched  towards  the  north  and  ^eft  of  Europe,  and  fub- 
dued all  the  nations  they  found  in  their  way,    162. 

Cinnamon^  the  produce  of  the  ifland  Ceylon  ;  with  an  account 
of  its  growth,  qualities,  and  the  feafon  proper  for  its  cul- 
tivation, v.  i.  p.  2i 6,   218. 

Clo-ve,  an  account  of  ics  growth  at  Amboyna,  its  properties, 
and  the  feafon  for  gathering  it,  v.  i.  p.  192,   193. 

Cochinchinc,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  its  empire,  which 
afterwards  became  very  extenfive — the  amiable  manners 
and  cuftcms  of  its  firft  inhabitants  — the  climate,  and  fer-? 
tiljty  pf  she  foil,  v.  ii.   p.  48,  49,  50.     Excellent  cha* 
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rafter  of  the  founder  of  this  nation,  whofe  example  was 
clofely  imitated  by  fucceeding  emperors  for  a  lonsj  period 
of  time  ;  the  defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles  of  the  pre- 
fent  emperors ;  the  difcovery  of  gold  mines  in  this  coun- 
try, which  are  more  attended  to,  than  agriculture,  51,  52. 
The  prefent  Hate  of  its  trade  with  the  Chinefe  and  French, 
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Cochineal^  nature  of  this  infeel,  food,  and  methods  for  pre- 
paring it  for  ufe,  and  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
v.  ii.  p.  420,  424. 

Cocoa-tree,  the  produce  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  its  natural  properties,  growth,  and  virtues, 
v.  i.  p.  99,  100.  Manner  of  its  culture,  and  the  bell 
fpecies  of  it  produced  en  the  coaft  of  Caraccas  in  South 
America,  v.  ii.  p.  592,   593. 

Coffee,  its  tree  originally  a  native  of  upper  Ethiopia,  where  it 
has  been  known  time  immemorial,  and  is  itill  cultivated 
with  fuccefs,  v.  i.  p.  349.  Its  virtues,  350.  When  in- 
troduced among  the  Englifh,  352.  Which  is  the  beft  fpe- 
cies, ib.  Value  of  this  article  exported  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  ufe  made  of  the  profits  arifing  from  its  fale,  3  c 3. 
Account  of  the  feveral  proceifes  by  which  it  is  made  fit  for 
fale.  v.  iv.  p.  62.  Description  of  the  tree  which  produces 
it — the  climate  and  foil  proper  for  its  cultivation — and  the 
care  neceifary  in   bringing  it  to  maturity,  63,  64. 

Columbus,  forms  a  defign  of  difcovering  America,  which  (for 
fome  time)  was  treated  as  chimerical,  and  rejected  as  ab- 
furd  by  the  Genoefe,  Portuguefe,  and  the  Englifh,  v.  ii. 
p.  347.  Propcfes  to  the  Spaniards  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  empire  by  new  conqueks  in  a  new  world— is  fup- 
ported  and  encouraged  in  his  defign — arrives  in  America 
in  1492,  and  lands  rn  cne  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  which 
he  called  San-Salvador,  348.  Difccvers  the  iiland  of 
Hayti  (afterwards  called  Hifpaniola)  treats  the  natives 
with  great  kindnefs  and  humanity- — receives  every  tefti- 
mony  of  their  gratitude,  erecls  a  fort  with  the  afTiltance  of 
the  inlanders,  and  returns  to  Spain,  where  he  is  received 
in  triumph,  350,  354.  Returns  to  Hifpaniola,  and  is 
obliged  (contrary  to  his  own  fen'iments)  to  exercife  cruel- 
ties again  ft  the  natives,  who  had  been  made  defperate  by 
the  opprefTive  behaviour  of  fire  of  his  colleagues  in  his 
abfence,  354,  355,  356.  Peoples  the  new-difcovered  co- 
lonies with  maleract.ors,  and  foon  experiences  the  ill  con- 
sequences arifing  from  it,  359.  The  unmerited  infults, 
contempt,  and  difgrace,  which  he  experienced — and  the 
jniferjes  and  oppreilions  fuftained  by  the  colonies  after  this 
event,  360,   361,  362.     His  difcovery  of  the  river  Oro- 
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nooko  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  466.  His  laborious,  but 
fruitless  fearch  after  a  pailage  to  the  Eall  Indies,  ib.  467. 
Forma  aft  eftabli.'hrnent  at  Domingo,  and  difcovers  the  lefs 
Antilles  ;  with  a  philofophical  account  of  the  nature, 
manners,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Caribs,  who 
were  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  known  by  their 
iiame,  and  their  oppofition  to  Columbus,  v.  iii.  p.  274, 
275,  276.  His  diltreffed  fit  nation  at  Jamaica;  and  the 
excellent  maaoepvre,  by  which  he  efcaped  the  dd.ngev  and 
death  which  threatened  him,  v.  iv.  p.  325,  320. 
Commerce,  what  is  its  proper  ie  .  -  )n,  ani .  in  what  manner 
it  has  been  carried  on  or  purfued  in  antient  and  ii-odern 
times,  v.  v.  p.  492,  500.  Its  advanr  es  in  a  moral  light, 
and  the  revolutions  it  has  produced  m  the  manners  and  the 
general  maxims  of  p  litics  in  Europe,  501,  502.  What 
genius  is  requinte  for  the  merchant,  and  what  is  his  pecu- 
liar province,  503,  504,  505.  Nature  and  confequences 
of  conducing  commerce  by  excluiive  privileges  granted  to 
incorporated  focieties,  505.  Its  general  itate  in  time  of 
peace,  506.  Commercial  wars  very  impolitic  and  inju- 
rious to  the  national  trade,  whether  of  neutral  or  the  con- 
tending powers  ;  with  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effects 
of  commercial  treaties,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  ge- 
neral freedom  of  trade,  507,  511.  The  effects  of  the  con- 
ib.nt  progrefs  of  commerce  in  a  monarchical  government, 
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Comoro  Ifiands  of,  (fituate  in  the  Mozambique  channel,  be- 
tween the  coait  of  Zanguebar  and  Madagafcar)  their  num- 
ber, climate,  and  foil,  v.  i.  p.  440.  Population,  religion, 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  441.  Serve  as  a  place  of 
refreshment  to  the  Englifh  in  their  voyages  to  Arabia  and 
Malabar,  4.12. 

Cotnpafs  (the)  its  advantages  to  navigation  firft  difcovered  in 
XV.  cent,  by  Henry,  fon  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  particularly  concerned  in  the  invention  of  the  Aftro- 
]abe,  and  the  firft  in  applying  the  compafs  to  the  purpofe 
of  navigation,  v.  i.  p.  29.  In  what  manner  navigation  was 
purfued  before  the  invention  of  it,  71. 

Conftantiwi  an  examination  of  the  civil  tendency  of  fome 
laws,  which  he  enacted  for  encouraging  chriftianity,  and 
fuppreffing  Prganifm,  v.  i.  p.  10. 

Qerdeleras,  i.  me  account  of  the  height  of  thefe  mountains, 
which  run  almeft  the  whole  length  of  South  America, 
through  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  enormous 
ir-afies  of  fnow  with  which  they  have  been  covered  (though 
fituate  in  the  warmed  climate  of  the  earth)  from  time  im- 
memorial 1 
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memorial :  to  which  is  added  a  fhort  defcription  of  the 
ffateof  the  adjacent  country,  v.  ii.  p.  508,   509,   510. 

CorcmandeU'Xhe  firii  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  with  the  Hate  of 
their  trade,  v.  i.  p.  222,  223.  Geographical  and  philo- 
sophical defcription  of  its  coall,  climate,  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  395.  Neglected  by  the  firlt  Europeans 
who  arrived  in  India,  and  the  reafons,  ib.  General  view 
of  trade  and  government,  396.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
firft.  fettlements  eftabliihed  here,  397.  Nature  and  extent 
of  the  advantageous  commerce  of  the  EngliiTi,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  398,  399.  What 
are  the  annual  exports,  and  how  divided  among  the  Eu- 
ropeans, 403,  407.  Prefent  Hate  of  the  French  fettle- 
merits  and  factories,  v.  ii.  p.  144,  149.  Population  and 
commerce  of  the  Daniih  territory,    172,    173. 

Ccrtez  prepares  for  the  c  nqueft  of  Mexico,  with  an  account 
of  his  abilities  for  this  expedition,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
natives  to  him  offTabaico,  v.  ii.  p.  364,  368.  Arrives  at 
Mexico,  with  the  ftate  of  the  natives  be  found  there,  369. 
His  engagements  with  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  with  a 
{ketch  of  the  manners  of  the  natives,  37c,  377.  Advances 
towards  Mexico,  and  his  conduct  on  this  occalion  examined, 

Cotton-fir v.b,  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  'till  the  indigo-plan- 
tations were  in  their  decline,  v.  iv.  p.  338.  Produced  in 
various  iflands  of  America,  but  this  fort  is  of  a  very  bad 
fpecies,  ib.  The  culture,  foil,  and  feafoa  proper  for 
planting  that  fpecies  which  fupplies  the  Englifh  manufac- 
tures,  339,   340,   341. 

Credit  public  and  private,  defined— its  refpective  ufe  and 
abufe — and  fome  enquiries  into  the  nature,  principles,  and 
effects  of  paper  currency   and   public   loans,  v.  v.  p.  564, 

Cuba,  extent,  fird  difcovery,  and  rife  of  this  Spanifli  fettle- 
ment,  v.  iv.  p.  2.6.  Eaiily  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
27.  Its  importance  on  three  accounts — its  natural  produc- 
tions and  foil — in  refpeet  of  being  the  flaple  of  a  great 
trade,  and  being  the  key  to  the  new  world,  28.  State  of 
its  plantations,  population,  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 29,  30,  31.  The  flow  progrefs  of  its  trade,  and 
the  many  impediments  to  it,  produced  by  monopolies,  32. 
Made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  failing 
into  the  new  world,  ib.  Advantages  of  its  very  fafe  and 
exrenfive  harbour  in  the  port  of  the  Havannah  ;  with  an 
account  of  its  prefent  fortifications,  and  the  plans  for  ma^ 
king  it  impregnable,  33,  40.     The  folly  and  evil  confer 
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qucnccs  of  compelling  the  colonics  to  become  foldiers,  40, 

Curajjcu  (an  ifland  of  the  lefs  Antilles)  formerly  fubjedt  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  now  a  Dutch  fettlement,  v.  iv.  p.  48. 
Its  extent  and  red  importance  confidered,  ib.  49.  Its 
convenient  fituation  for  forming  and  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade  with  the  Spaniih  main,  54.  Became  in  time 
an  immenfe  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards  refort^dand 
carried  on  an  extenfive  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  fe- 
veral  articles  of  this  trade,  55.  Its  commerce  with  Do- 
mingo and  the  windward  ifiands  belonging  to  the  French, 
in  the  time  of  war  between  them  and  the  Englifh,  ib. 
Nature  of  the  imp  oils  on  all  goods  imp:;- ted  into  this 
ifland,  56. 

D. 

DaccGy  its  fituation,  foil,  and  population  defcribed,  v.  i. 
p.  43  <j.  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade  and  manufacture 
of  this  place,  ib  436.  What  cottons  are  the  molt  valu- 
able, 4.37.  The  time  of  planting  the  cotton,  ufed  in  the 
manufacture,  4^8. 

D ',  nes  defcended  from  the  Scythians,  and  were  originally  pi- 
rates ;  with  an  account  of  the  antient  revolutions  of  this 
people,  v.  ii.  p,  161,  164.  Humanized  on  their  conver. 
lion  to  chritianity — become  attached  to  agriculture  and 
fifhing — and  extend  their  communication  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  165.  Origin  of  their  commerce  in  India 
and  their  colony  in  Tranqu^bar  (fituate  in  the  fmall  king- 
dom of  Tanjour)  and  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Tanjour,  166,  167.  The 
various  interruptions  and  changes  which  their  commerce  in 
India  has  undergone  ;  with  the  privileges  and  Itate  of  their 
prefent  [ndia  company,  168,  171.  Population  and  com- 
merce of  their  colony  on  the  coait  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
Ganges,  172,  173.  Nature  and  llate  of  their  trade  to 
China,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  purchafes  made  by 
them  in  this  country,  which  (according  to  an  eitimate 
made  in  1766)  amounted  to  ninety  four  thoufand,  five 
hundred,  and  feventy  one  pounds,  174,  175,  287.  Eiti- 
mate of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India,   299. 

Danes y  their  trade  to  Morocco  more  extenfive  than  the  trade 
of  any  other  European  (late  to  that  country,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  carried  on,  v.  iii.  p.  395.  Nature  and 
ftaife  of  their  flave  trade  in  Africa,  427.  What  is  the  ufual 
feafon  for  cutting  their  crops  of  fugar  in  the  American  fet- 
tlements,  4J1. 
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Duties,  their  firft  expedition  into  America  (in    1619)  being 
unfuecefsful,  they  neglected   to  form  an  American   fettle- 
ment  for  fome   time   afterwards,  with   the  reafons,  v.  iv. 
p.  85.     Nature  of  their  antient   CGnititution,   tho'  formed 
upon  the  model  of  liberty,  very  mconfiftent  with   liberty, 
86.     Their  prefent  fyftem  of  government  is  abfolute  mo- 
narchy,  87.     Rife  and  ftate  of  their  fettiement  at  St.  Tho- 
mas, and  the  means  by  which  it  became  a  valuable  mart  of 
commerce,  ib.  88.     State  of  their  colony  at  St.  John's,  88. 
The  various   revolutions   of  their  colony  at  Santa  Cruz, 
which  was  a    laH  fecured  to  them  by  purchafe,  and  the  pre- 
fent flate  of  its  trade,  90,  91,  92.     Examination  of  their 
conduct  towards  their  feitlements  in  the  inlands  of  America, 
and    manner   of  conducting  commerce   in    them,  92,  95. 
Suite   of  the  commerce,  foil,    climate,  population,  taxes, 
military,  navy,  monopolies  and  exporcations  of  their  Eu- 
ropean fettlements — and  the  reafons   why  they  ihould  {hew 
a  itri<ft  attention  to  their  colonies  in   America,  and  appro- 
priate their  produce  to   themfelves,  96,    102.     An  eflimate 
of  the  annual  value    of  the  produce  of  their  poffefEons  in 
America — the  number  of  fhips  employed  in  their  American 
trade,    and   the  charges    of  exportation   and   importation, 
403.      Their   government    proved    to    be  defpotic,    v.   v. 
p.  412. 
Dariem  (iflhmus  of)  its  difcovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  ex- 
pectations he   formed   from   this   difcovery,    v.  ii.   p.  466, 
467.     Defcription  of  the  nature,    complexion,  and  lingular 
manners  of  the  natives  in  the  adjacent  country,  468,  469. 
Demingc{  St.)  famous  for  being  the  iirit  fettiement  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  America,  v.  iv.   p.  18.     State  of  the  gold   mines 
difcovered  in  it  at  that  time,  ib.     The  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards and   the  infurreclion   cf  the  negroes  in   this   ifland, 
and  the  favourable  confequences  of  i:  to  the  negroes,   19. 
Its  advantages,  and  produce  in  frgar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caf- 
iia,  ginger,  and  cotton,   20.     The  caufe  of  its   depopula- 
tion on  the   conqueil  of  Mexico,  with  the  evils   that  fol- 
lowed it,  ib.  21.     Rife  and  fmall  progrefs  of  the  commer- 
cial company  trading  to  this  place,   22.     State  of  this  co- 
lony on  its  fouthern   and  northern  coafts  which  are   fubjeft 
to  the  French,  23,   24,   25,  26.     Its  extent,  air,  foil,  and 
final   fubmiflion    to    the   French,  200,  203.     Its  progrefs 
and  profperity  under  the   adminiilration  of  Bertrand  Do- 
geron,  204,  205,  206.     The  civil  jurifdiction  introduced 
here  by  the  French,  not  without  oppoiition — and  the  means 
purfued  to  conciliate  the   affections   of  the  colonics   and 
planters,  208,   209.     Rife   of  its   fugar  plantations,,   and 
the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  210,  211.     Suf- 
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tained  great  loiTes  by  an  nniverfal  blaft  of  all  trie  cocoa- 
trees  upon  this  colony  in  1715,  and  by  a  dangerous  infur- 
reflioii  of  the  coloniits  in  1722,  with  the  proper  and  fuc- 
cefsful  meafures  that  have  been  purfued  by  government  for 
eilablifhir.g  tranquility  and  peace,  212,  213,  214.  Its 
prefent  Hate,  capes  and  harbours,  defcribcd,  215,  219* 
What  improvements  are  further  necefTary  in  the  harbours, 
agriculture,  and  fortifications  of  various  parts  of  this 
French  fettlement,  22c,  234.  Its  fertility,  culture,  pro- 
duce, and  population,  235,  238.  Nature  and  value  of 
the  trade,  carried  on  I  etween  the  French  and  Spaniards 
fettled  in  this  iiland,  239.  Its  fecurity  againil  invalion, 
and  preiervatiofl  of  its  connections  with  Europe,  explained, 
ib.  240,   241.     Rife  )grefs   of   the   warm   difputes 

which  have  fubfiiled  (from  the  earliefl  appearance  of  the 
French  in  this  iiland)  between  them  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  neceir.ty  of  fettling  them,  by  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  each  refpeclive  colony  ;  ar.d  at  what  period  the  en- 
croachments of  one  party  againil  the  other  commenced, 
242,  248.  The  prefent  irate  of  its  defence  againil  an 
enemy,  the  neceflity  of  additional  fortifications,  and  the 
moil  advantageous  fituations  for  raifng  them,  249,  261. 
Its  frenuous  oppofuicn  to  the  poll-tax,  impofed  by  the 
French  on  the  negroes  of  this  ifiand,  and  their  other  Ame- 
rican colonies,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  cruelty  and  want 
of  policy  in  this  tax,  266,  267,  268.  State  of  the  mi- 
litia, whuh  the  coloniits  adopted  with  reluftance,   277. 

Dominica,  aligned  by  the  united  confent  of  the  Engliih  and 
French  to  the  Caribs  for  their  property  :  with  a  fketch  of 
the  manners  and  government  of  thefe  lavages  among  each 
other  at  their  firil  fettling  upon  this  iiland,  v.  iv.  p.  381, 
332.  Its  extent  and  produce,  and  the  population  of 
the  French  and  Caribs  in  the  year  1763,  when  it  be- 
came fubject  to  the  Engliih,  389,  390.  Its  fituation 
convenient  to  the  Engliih  for  drawing  all  the  commodities 
of  the  French  colonies  hither,  and  for  intercepting  without 
danger  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  fettlements,  390, 
391.  Enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  port,  and  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe,   397. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis)  his  fuccefsful  expeditions  againil  the 
Spaniards  in  Am  rica,  and  conquefts  of  St.  Domingo,  St. 
Jago,  and  Carthagena,  v.  v.  p.  106,    107. 

Druids,  Hietch  of  their  religious  tenets  and  rites — particularly 
the  human  facrifkes  which  they  offered  up  to  the  deity, 
and  the  tranimigration  of  fouls  they  inculcated  upon  the 
mindi  of  their   difciples,  v.  v.    p.  109,     Were  entrufted 
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with  the  care  and  education  of  youth,  and  were  abfolute 
in  their  determination  of  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes,   no. 
Decline  of  their  power  and  religion  in  vii.  cent.  ib. 
Dumpier s  (a  religious   fefl  in   Philadelphia)  their  rife,  aufte- 
rity  of  manners,   pacific  fentiments,  religious   tenets;  and 
attention  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  ufeful  arts, 
v.  v.  p.  241,   244. 
Dutch,  origin,   antient  revolution?,  rife  of  the  republic,  and 
firft  wars  of  this  people  with  the  Pcrtuguefe  in  India,   v.  i. 
p.   161,    178.     Beginning  of  their  trade  with  the  Japanefe, 
and  the  revolutions   among   this   people,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  it,    183,    189.     Ailillcd  by  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try,  they  become  mailers  of  the   Moluccas   and  expel   the 
Poit  guefe  from  thefe  iiland?,  and  monopolize  the  valuable 
trade  of  fpices  produced  in  them,    190,    195.     Origin,  ex- 
tent, and  value   of  their  fetdement  at   Timor,    196,    197. 
State   of  their  colony   at  Celebes — the  manner  by  which 
they  became  maiters  of  it — and  a   defcription   of  the  cuf- 
toms,  religion,  and  education  of  the  nnl  inhabitants,  198, 
202.     Their  motives  for   opening  a  communication   with. 
Borneo,  and  value  of  their  trade  for  camphire,  203,  204. 
Form    fettlements   in    the   iiland    of  Sumatra,    205,   206. 
Former    and    prefent   ftate   of  their   commercial  affairs   at 
Siam,   207,   208.     The*  means   by  which   they  ei ■ablifhed 
their.ielves  at  Malacca,  and  its   real  value  to  them,  209, 
210.     Become  the  fole  matters  of  Ceylon  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  feveral  articles  of  trade  carried    on  here  ;  of  which, 
cinnamon  is   the  principal   article  :   to  which   is   fubjcined 
the  e::pence  of  fupporting  this   fettlement,  and  the   fyilem 
of  government  introduced  into  it  by  the  Dutch,   211,   22  !» 
The  net  produce  of  their  trade  on  the  coait  of  Coromandel 
explained,   222,   223.      Their   conqueir.  of  Malabar,    and 
real  advantages  of  the  commerce  on   its   coaiL   223,   224. 
Origin  of  their  colony  at  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope,   under 
the  conduct  of  Van  Riebeck:  who  was  obliged  to  purchafe 
of  the  natives  the  land  he  wanted  for  the  ufe  of  his  mailers, 
225,  232.     Their  territories  in  the  ifiand  of  Java,  which 
were  not  obtained  without   treachery  and  cruelty  ;  and  a 
particular  defcription  of  the  commerce,  produce,  and  cp- 
preffive  government   of  Bantam,    Mataram  and    Madura, 
provinces  in  the  laid  ifiand  ;   and  the  improvement  of  their 
trade  and  dominion  in  the  fame,   233,   243.     Population, 
wealth  and  manners  of  their  colonifts   fettled  at   Batavia, 
which  is  the  centre  of  all  their  commerce,  and   capital  of 
all  their  fettlements  in  India,  244,   249.     Their  commer- 
cial affairs   in  India  wholly  conducted  by  a  council  at  Ba- 
tavia,  which  is  fubjeft  10  the  controul  of  the  general  af- 
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Egypt,  defigned  by  Alexander  for  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and 
the  center  of  trade  to  the  whole  world ;  and  the  means  by 
which  this  was  prevented,  v.  i.  p.  69.  Its  capital  city 
Alexandria,  made  the  mart  of  all  the  merchandize  from 
India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  port  Berenice  under  Pto- 
lemy and  his  fuccefTors,  70.  The  nature  and  articles  of 
this  trade,  and  the  channels  by  which  it  was  carried  on* 
71,  72.  Ceafes  to  be  the  feat  of  the  Indian  commerce, 
which  is  transferred  to  Conflantinople,  74.  The  reito- 
ration  of  its  trade  attempted  by  the  Venetians,  but  in  vainy 
76.  Conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  this  conqueft  to  the  European  dates,  83. — Its 
prefent  low  and  melancholy  ftate  defcribed,  v.  iii.  p.  385. 

Embdetij  (the  capital  of  Eaft  Fiiefland)  fubject  to  PrufTia  and 
when  fubdued — with  an  account  of  the  antient  Hate  of  it* 
commerce,  v*  ii.  p.  201.  The  rife,  fund,  progrefs,  and 
ruin  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  eftablifned  at  this  place,, 
ib.  202,  203,  204. 

Englifo,  fketch  of  the  antient  ftate  of  their  commerce,  parti- 
cularly in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry 
VII.  v.  i.  p.  302,   305.     Arrival   of  the  Flemings  among 
them,  with  the  advantages  of  it  to  trade,  308,     Their  firft 
voyages  to   India — eftablifhmcnt   of  their   Eaft  India  com- 
pany in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  fpeech  on 
a  claufe  in  the  aft  for  ellablifliing  it,   309,   3  10.     Origin  of 
their  difputes  with  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary treaty    of  alliance   with    them,    313,  315..     Cont- 
inence hoftilities   with   the  Portu?uefe,    and  form  con  nee- 
fions  with  the  Perfians  sgainft  them,     317,  318.     Their 
trade  with  the  Armenians,  and  the  commodities  which  the 
latter  carry  to  India  and  Perfia,    322,    324-     Decline  of 
their  trade  in  India  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  and 
revival  of  it  under  Cromwell,  325,  329.     Their  various- 
misfortunes   and  mifconduft  in    the  Indies  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and   the  iniquitous   fchemes  of  Jofias  and  John 
Child,  327,   330.     Difputes   among  them   relative  to  the 
advantages   and  disadvantages  of  an  incorporated  fociety   of 
merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  332,  335.     Engage  in  a 
war  with  the  French  in  1744,   which  affected  the  it  ate  of 
their  affairs  both  in  India  and  Europe,  338.     Their  trade 
in  the  Red  Sea — with  a  view  of  the  general  trade  carried 
on  there;  particularly  from  the  ports  of  Mocha  and  Suez,. 
to  Joppa,   Surat,  and  Bengal,    348,   359.     Their  trade  in* 
the  Perfian  gulph,  with  a   general  view   of  the  commerce 
earskd  on  there.,  360,.  376.     Trade  on  the  coaft  of  Ma~ 
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labar,  and  the  real  advantages  of  that  fettlement  to  them> 
377,  392.  Commerce  en  the  coaft  of  Coromandel-,  398*. 
Their  fettlement  at .  Madras,  the  center  of  all  their  tran- 
sactions on  that  coaft — the  produce  of  this  fettlement  and 
others  adjoining  to  it,  408.  410.  Their  trade  at  Bengal 
&nd  in  the  Bay-,  422,  435.  Form  a  fettlement  at  St.  He- 
lena in  1673,  with  the  advantages  of  it  to  their  commerce: 
■at  Bengal  and  other  Afiatic  colonies*  439.  The  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  the  i Hands  of  Comora  in  the  Mo- 
zambique channel*  (between  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and 
Madagascar)  with  an  account  of  the  climate  and  the  inha- 
bitants, 440,  441.  Their  incorporated  company  neglect 
the  country-trade  and  leave  it  to  private  adventurers*  442. 
iRemifs  in  fupporting  a  maritime  force,  443.  A  view  of 
the  capital  of  their  company,  and  extent  of  their  trade, 
particularly  in  the  article  of  tea,  445,  450.  Dividends  of" 
the  proprietors  of  this  company*  at  feveral  periods  of  time, 

451,  45  zv  A  view  of  the  real  advantages  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  conquefi  of  Bengal,  and  an  examination  of 
the  conduct  they  have  ob'ferved   in  the   government  of  it* 

452,  462-.  What  is  their  beft  fecurity  againft  the  natives 
of  India,  463.  Their  monopolies  and  oppreflions  at  Ben- 
gal, with  the  feveral  pretexts  they  have  ufed  in  defence  of 
them,  467*  476.  Authentic  Hate  of  their  company's  af* 
fairs,  as  appears  from  their  receipts  and  difburfements, 
from  1768  to  1772*  477,  481.  The  importance  of  this 
commercial  company  to  the  ilate,  482. 

£,*7glijh,  attack  Chandernagore  and  conquer  it — with  the  con- 
iequence  of  this  conqueft  to  all  the  French  fettlements  de- 
pendent upon  Chandernagore,  v.  ii.  p.  111.  Invade  Pon* 
dicherry,  take  and  deitroy  it,  which  is  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  French,  1 15.  The  ilate  of  their  factories  at  Tel- 
licherry  and  Cartenate  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar*  138,  130*, 
Their  conduct  towards  the  French  at  Bengal  examined*, 
I41,  142,  143.  Realbns  why  they  (in  their  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs)  mould  obferve  a  ftric"t  neutrality  in  India,  and 
mould  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  natives*  i  cq*  160* 
Their  oppofition  to  the  Eait  India  company,  eftabliihed  by 
the  Auftrians  at  Oftend,  and  the  caufe  of  this  oppofition*, 
176.  Their  fruitlefs  attempt  to  open  a  way  into  Perfia, 
the  north  of  Indoflan,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Tartafy,  bv 
the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  234,  235.  More  conftant 
in  their  trade  with  China  than  any  other  European  ftate^ 
wiih  the  annual  purchafes  of  this  trade,  285,  286,  287. 
Eftimate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India, 
299.  Their  political  conduct,  on  their  firft  appearance  in 
bidia,  -examined  and  approved,  303,  304, 
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Etiglij'l,  origin  of  their  views  towards  making  a  fetdement  irt 
the  South  Sea — with  the  rife  and  eftablimment  of  the  wOuth 
Sea  company,  v.  iii.   p.  58,   59.     A  view  of  their  advan- 
tageous connections  and  commercial  treaties   with    the  Por- 
tuguefe   in   their  inland  and  commiffion  trade,    222,   223, 
224.     Confirmed   in    the  pofieflion  of   Barbadoes,    Nevis  , 
Antigua,   and   Montferrat,   by  a  treaty   (in  1660)   between 
them   and   the  French  ;    with  a  view  of    their  ftate  at   that 
time,   2S4,  285.     Their  unfuccefsful  attempts   againft  Do- 
mingo, which  were  followed  by  the  invafion  and   conqueil 
of  Jamaica — which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  their  molt  va- 
luable poflcificns  in  the  new  world,  290 — 295.     Unite  with 
the   Dutch   againlt  the  French   in  a   war,    which  was  con- 
cluded  by   the   peace  at   Utrecht— fince   which   time  they 
have  become  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  political  ltate 
of  Europe,    335.     'i  heir    colonies,     particularly  Jamaica, 
engage  in  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifn  Settlements, 
give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  and  are  thecaufe 
of    the   war   with   the    Spaniards   in  1739,     *n   ^h^h  tne 
French  are  afterwards  involved  :    with   a  view  of  the  con- 
duel  of  the   Kngliln   in    this   wr.r,    and  the  nature  of  the 
peace   concluded  at   Aix-la- Chapclle,   338 — 344.     Jealous 
of  tbe  rapid  improvements  made   by  the   French  colonies,. 
commence    hoftilities   againlt  the   French — are  unfuccefsful 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in    1755  —  but   afterwards  ex- 
perience a   molt  favourable  change  of  affairs,  348 — 355. 
Drive   the   French   from  Guadalupe,    Granada,    the   other 
leeward  iflands,    and  Martinico;    their  conqucft  of  Cuba 
from  the   Spaniards— with  a  fketch  of  Mr.   Pitt's  character 
and  administration,   356 — 374.     What  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  the  ceffioo  of  the  American  iflands  at  the  peace 
in  1763 — Their  milconduct.  in  refo.ring  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
■ — and  the  flare  of  the   public  debt  at  that  time,  375  —  381. 
Competitors  with  the  French  and  Jews  for  the  trade  of  Al- 
giers,    395.     Nature    and   llate    of  their   ilave-trade  with 
Africa,  427.     The  utility  of  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  examined,  430,  43  J.     Their  manner  of  treating 
their  Haves  in  America,  444.     Which  is  the   ufual    feafon 
for  making  their  crops  of  iugarin  America,  481,  482. 
Urolith  fhare,  with  the  Danes  themfelves.    the  produce  of  the 
Danilh  fettlements,  in  which  they  have   excellent  plantati- 
ons, v.  iv.  p.  96.     Make  themfelves  mailers  of  Guadalupe, 
and  raife  the  iiland  (with  all  its  dependencies)  to  the  great- 
ell  degree  of  profperity,   and  afterwards  reftore  it    to  the 
French,    187 — 193.     Their  manner  of  difpoiing  of  lands 
in   new  colonies   examined,   261,   262.     State   of  agricul- 
ture, trade,  navigation  and  revenues  among  them,  when 
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t%ev  began  to  form  fettlements  in  the  American  iflands : 
to  which  is  fubjoincd  a  fhort  account  of  their  ftate,  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  a  fketch  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  reign,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  encreafed  at  that  time,  291  —  294.  Their  na- 
tional fituation  at  the  accefiion  of  James  I.  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  and  the  evils  in  which  the  nation  was  afterwards 
involved  by  the  unhappy  difputes  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  —  parti- 
cularly the  general  difcontent  which  prevailed  at  this  time, 
and  was  the  caufe  of  many  perfons  emigrating  to  Ame- 
rica, 295 — '299.  Jealous  of  the  laws  paiTed  in  the  colo- 
nies, left  they  mould  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country,  they  bind  their  governors  by  oath  to  guard  again  ft 
the  leaft  infringemnt  of  this  fundamental  maxim,  302. 
The  decline  of  their  infular  territories  and  its  caufe,  •307. 
State  of  their  colony  at  Barbaaoes,  and  the  importance  of 
it,  309 — 313.  Origin,  extent,  and  ftate  of  their  (cttle- 
ment  at  Antigua,  with  ibme  account  of  the  remarkable  in- 
furre&ion  there  in  17  10,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fub- 
fided,  314,  315.  Progrefs  of  their  colony  at  Pvlontferrat, 
and  at  Nevis,  with  the  amiable  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  Nevis,  316,  31-,  318.  Settle  at  St.  Chriftophers 
jointly  with  the  French  in  1625,  but  afterwards  are  veiled 
with  the  fole  power  and  poiTeihon  of  it  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  319 — 323  Invade  Jamaica  and  expel  the  Spa- 
niards in  1665,  and  form  a  fettlement,  which  has  conti- 
nued in  their  hands  ever  iince,  326  —  329.  Their  colony 
at  Lucay's  or  the  Bahama  iflands,  with  the  ufe  made  of 
them,  361,  362.  Settlement  at  the  Bermudas,  with  an 
account  of  the  manners  and  benevolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, 363 — 366.  Make  a  conqueft  and  take  pofien*ion  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago,  with  a  view  of  the  great  advantages 
of  cultivating  it,  367 — 374.  Eecome  mafters  of  Granada, 
which  is  ceded  to  them  by  the  French  :  its  importance,  fer- 
tility, and  produce,  375 — 380.  Take  poffeiiioa  of  St. 
Vincent  ;  with  the  reafons  to  expect  it  will  acquire  firrnrrcfs 
and  vigour  under  its  prefent  eftabliihraent,  381 — 389. 
Their  fettlement  at  Dominica,  with  the  deiign  and  peculiar 
advantage  of  it  to  its  prefent  mafters,  389—392.  Nature 
and  advantage  of  the  military  eftablifhment  in  their  infular 
colonies— ftate  of  the  taxes  in  the  fame — and  the  venality 
which  attends  their  civil  adminiftration  at  home  and  abroad, 
393'  394»  395'  ^'ie  larjds  in  their  fettlements  in  the 
Cafpian  fea  purchafed  at  a  greater  expence  than  thofe  of 
other  nations,  with  an  account  of  the  competition  between 
t&e.  Europeans   and  Americans  in  buying  them,    and  the 
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reafon,  396.     Take  every  method  to  encreafe  the  value  of 
the  Britiih  iilands  in  America,   397.     Forbid  their  North 
American  colcniils  to  trade  with  thefe  iilands  for  fugar  in 
ki'r:dt  and  the  bad  confequences  of  this  prohibition,  398* 
399,  400.     Annual   amount   of  the  productions  and  real 
value  of  their  fettlements  in  thefe  iilands,  404.     The  ad- 
vantages cf  their  maritime  force  for  preferving  their  own 
colonies  and  attacking   the  colonies  of  other   nations   in 
America,  411. 
$nglijb9  invade  and  conquer  Cape  Breton,  with  its  value  and 
itate,  of  ctefencea  and  relloration  to  the  French,  v.  v.  p.  83, 
86.     They  invade   Canada,  and  meet  with   many  difficult 
ties   in   the  invafion,    89,  95.     Take    Quebec,    99,   100, 
Canada  is  ceded  to  them — introduce   their  own  maritime 
and  criminal  laws  here,  with  an  account  of  the  advantages 
which  may   be  derived  from  this  place,    101,   104.     Their 
iirft  expeditions  into  North  America,  which  were  projected 
by   Sir  Walter  Ralegh,    105,    109.     Their  fettlement   at 
Kadfon's  Bay,    139,   154.     Their  Ihare  in   the  fiihery  at 
Newfoundland,    16c,   166.     Put  into  porTeflion   of  Nova. 
Scotia,  which  is   furrendered  to  them  by  the  French,    174, 
j  80.     Motives   and  principles  of  thofe  who  founded   the 
colony  of  New-England,   189,     193.     Their   conqueft  of 
New-York,  which  was  fecured  to  them  by  the  Dutch   at 
Ereda  in    1673;    216.     Languid   Hate  of  their  colony  at 
New-Jeriey,   222,   225.     Foundation,     eilablifhment,     and 
itate  of  their  colony  in   Penfylvania,  226.   258.     In  Vir- 
ginia,  259,   2S2.     in  Maryland,   270,  282.     In  Carolina, 
£83,   297.     In  Georgia,   297,   304. —  and  in  Florida,    305* 
313.     Their  dominions  in  North   America  extend  from  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  MifTiiippi-— with  a  pbilofophical 
examination  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages of  a  \ery 
wide  and  exteilfive  empire,   314,315,  316.     Supply  North 
America  with  demeilic  animals,  322.     Enrich  their  North, 
American  colonies  with  European  grain,  323.     Encourage* 
py  confrjerable  premiums,  the  importation  of  naval  flores, 
ircm  theie  colonies,  which   they    formerly  received  from 
Swedens    32* —  326.     Permit    a    free  importation  of  iron 
from  North   America,   which   they  purchafed  (before  this 
time)  in  Spain.,  Norway,  and  Sweden,    at   a   coniiderable 
expence,   329,   33c.     Encourage   (though  with   little  fuc- 
cefs)  the  importation  of  wine  and  filk  from  Carolina,  and 
their  other  fettlements  in  North  America*  331  —  333.  Cha- 
racler  and  views   of  their  fitfl:   colonills  in  North  America^ 
33  5 — 34#»     Prefent  itate  of    population   in    their   North, 
American    colonies,     349,   350.     Happinefs   of    their   co- 
icrJSs  ia  thole  provinces,  351  —  353.     Nature  and  real  uti- 
lity 
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Thy  of  the  feveral  governments  eilablilhed   in  them,  354— 
365.     Nature  of  the  current  coin  in  thefe  colonies,  as  well 
in  fpecie  as  in  paper— with   the  feveral   purpofes  to  which 
the  paper  currency   is  applied,    365,  366,   367.     The   ill 
confequences  of  an  impolitic  reilraint  irnpofed    by  the  mo- 
ther country  upon  the  induflry  and  commerce  of  its  North 
American  colonies,  368 — 372.     State  of  their  public  debt 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  and  the  methods 
they  ufed,  at  that  time,  toraife  the  national  fupplies — par- 
ticularly in  making  the  colonies  bear  their  part  in  this  pub- 
lic burthen  of  the  nation,  373 — 376.     Origin  of  the  Jiamp 
a3>  and  the  oppoiition  it  produced  in  the  North  American 
colonies,  377,  378.     New  impoils  laid  upon  thefe  colonies 
(in   lieu   of  the  Jlamp  ad  which   ivas  repealed)  excite  uni- 
verfal  clamour  in  the  fame ;  with  an  impartial  review  of 
their  right  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  the   Engiiih  admini- 
stration,    379  —  384.     Whether   the   right   of   appointings 
proportioning,  and  raifing  the  taxes,    mould    be   veiled  in 
the  provincial  aHemblies  or  the  legiflature  of  the   mother 
country,   385 — 388.      Whether  they   mould  wifh  to  extend 
their  authority  over  the  colonies  beyond  the   prefent  boun- 
daries,   388,   389.     Their  pall:   favours  to  thefe    colonies 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  prefent  conteft,   3S9— 392. 
Owe  their  national  character  to  their  natural  poiidon,  and 
their  government  to   their  national  character,  424*     Were 
the  finl  people  who  discovered  the  injufiice  of  eccleiiaitical 
power,  the  limits  of  regal  authority,  and  the  abufes  of  the 
feudal  government,  425.     The  excellent  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  government   not   to   be  equalled  — and  the 
means   by    which  the  balance  of  the  three  feveral  branches 
of  the  conilitution  is  preferved,  426 — 429.     The  a;ra  from 
which  the  fuccels  and  profperity   of  their  maritime   power 
may  be  dated — with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  manner  of 
fupplying   their  navy   in  cafes   of  emergency,    487—490, 
The  means  by  which  they  preferve   the  balance  of  power 
in    Europe,    491.       Eminent  for  their  encouragement   of 
agriculture,   513,   514,  516,     Rife  of  manufactures  among 
them,   525.     Sketch   of   the  energy   and   boldnefs  of  their 
language,   578.     Famous  for  having  produced  fome  of  the 
greateit  philofophers  ever  known  in  the  world,   586,   587, 
588. 

Englijh  IJtands,   See — Britijh  IJlands. 

jE/fuimeaux,  (inhabitants  of  Labrador  and  Hudfon's  Bay)  their 
manners  and  eultems  defcribed ;  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfon  by  whom,    their  country  was  firil   difcovered,  v.  v. 
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Europeans i  their  firft  fettlement  and  trade  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies — the  revolutions  produced  in  feveral  Hates  by  it — ■ 
and  the  advantages  of  thefs  revolutions,  v.  i.  p.  I,  2.  This 
matter  proved  and  exemplified  in  taking  a  furvey  of  the  fitua* 
tioncfthe — Phoenicians,  3.  Carthaginians,  4.  Grecians,  5. 
Lombards  in  v.  vi.  v'i.  viii.  ix.  cent.  9,  11.  The  Arabs, 
12,  13,  The  Saxons,  14.  The  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
and  the  Hanfe  towns,  17.  The  Venetians,  19.  The 
Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  20.  1  he  French 
under  Lewis  XI.  21.  The  Englifh,  22.  The  Turks,  25, 
— and  the  Portuguefe,  28. 

Europeans,  their  connections  and  trade  with  the  Chinefe,  v.  ii, 
p.  252,  258.  Purchafe  tea  at  China,  259.  Buy  porcelain 
in  the  fame  country,  with  an  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  China,  and  which  the  moll  valuable,  with  an  account  of 
fome  attempts  in  Europe  to  imitate  this  porcelain,  262, 
272.  Their  trade  with  the  Chinefe  for  iilks,  with  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  iilks  manufactured  in  Europe  and  thofe 
in  India,  273,  277.  Buy  lacquered  ware  and  paper  in 
China,  with  an  account  of  this  varnifh,  and  the  manner  of 
ufing  it,  278,  282.  An  abftract  view  of  the  fums  they 
have  expended  in  their  trade  with  China,  287.  Their 
future  trade  with  this  nation  very  uncertain,  and  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  commerce  of  other  European  na-> 
tions  with  this  people,  288,  289.  The  real  utility  of  con- 
tinuing their  India  trade,  examined— the  objections  to  it, 
obviated— and  an  impartial  view  of  its  gradual  fuccefe^ 
290,  30F.  Their  fuccefsful  eon  quel!  and  large  eflablim- 
menrs  in  India,  prejudicial  to  their  commerce,  302,  320. 
Cannot  carry  on  their  India  trade  without  afibciations  and 
united  companies,  under  the  fanction  of  government:  but 
thefe  companies  fhould  not  enjoy  exclujl<ve  charters,  which, 
are  ini urious  to  trade,  321,  338-. 

Europeans.,  ihort  view  of  their  happy  ilate  for  fome  years  fub- 
fequent  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  revival  of  philo-. 
fophy,  v,  iii.  p.  33£,  336,  2Z7'  Nature  and  value  of 
their  commerce  in  Barbary,  395,  396.  Their  trade  for 
Haves  greatly  encreaied,  423.  State  of  their  fettlements 
ami  factories  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  429 — 432.  Their 
African  trade  wholjy  managed  by  monopolies,  except  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  433.  Some  proper 
directions  for  the  fealbn  and  manner  of  making  their  voy- 
age to  Africa,  435 — 438.  1  heir  depraved  tafle  for  negroe 
women  examined  and  accounted  for,  459,  4^6.  Man- 
ners, cuiloms,  and  genius  of  the  firft  European  colonills 
god  the  prefent  fcttlers  in  America— to  which  is  fubjoined 
Q<?>  account  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubject  on  their 
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firil  arrival  in  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  fome  feafonable 
precautions  againft  them,  489 — 501.  What  advantages 
have  accrued  to  their  feveral  refpective  ftates  from  their 
fettlements  and  commerce  in  the  American  iflands,  502, 
503,  504.  and  v.  v.  p.  402 — 408. 

Europeans,  general  view  of  their  {late  before  the  difcovery  of 
America,  v.  iv.  p.  45.  Much  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  improvements  and  encreafe  of  commerce,  population, 
and  agriculture  fince  that  time,  46.  Comparative  view  of 
the  different  properties  and  effects  of  taxes  among  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies,   265,   266. 

Europeans,  involved  in  great  calamities  by  the  general  war  for 
the  Spanifii  fucceflion,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their 
loffes,  v.  v.  p.  1,  3.  A  review  of  the  effects,  produced  by 
their  connections  with  the  Americans,  on  their — religion, 
399,  404.  And  government,  comprehending  a  general 
account  af  the  origin  of  government  and  the  feveral  forms 
eftablifhed  in  feveral  European  ftates,  405,  4C0.  And 
policy,  with  its  nature  and  ufe  as  managed  by  them,  451, 
466.  On  their  art  of  war,  giving  an  account  of  its  feveral 
improvements  among  them,  467,  479.  And  maritime 
affairs,  with  the  ftate  of  their  navy  at  various  times,  480, 
491.  Their  commerce,  with  its  revolutions  in  feveral  pe- 
riods, with  the  nature  and  fatal  confequences  of  commer- 
cial wars,  492,  510.  Their  agriculture,  with  its  progrefs 
among  them,  and  the  encouragement  it  has  received  from 
the  Englilh  ir.  particular,  511,  521.  Their  manufactures, 
with  their  rile  and  prcgrefs,  522,  534.  Their  population, 
and  the  caufes  which  promote  and  retard  it,  53 5,  551* 
Their  taxes,  with  a  view  of  their  proper  origin,  ufe,  and 
abufe,  552,  563.  Public  credit,  with  the  difference  be- 
tween public  and  private  credit,  and  the  utility  of  loans, 
564,  570.  State  of  the  fine  arts  and  Belles  Lettres  among 
them,  571,  580.  Philofophy,  with  an  account  of  the  ages 
in  which  it  flourished,  declined,  and  revived  in  Europe, 
581,  593.  And  morals,  mewing  their  different  Hate  in 
Europe,  and  connection  with  good  government,  554,  605. 

JLuJtatia,  (St.)  mort  account  of  its  feveral  revolutions,  and 
final  fubmiilion  to  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  is  now  fubject,  v. 
iv.  p.  49,  50.  Prefect  itate  of  its  produce,  population, 
and  trade,  50.  The  advantages  which  it  derives  from  its 
commerce  with  the  French  colonies  in  times  of  holtilities 
between  the  Englilh  and  French,  56,  t  J, 

F. 

fsmandez  Juan,  (an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea)  its  climate, 
fertilitv,  and  excellent  harbour,  v.  ii.  p.  221.     What  great 
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advantages  the  Spaniards  might  derive  from  fortifying  this 
fettlement,  222. 

Flanders,  a  tree  port  and  the  general  mart  of  commerce  to 
moil  of  the  European  nations  in  the  15th  cent,  and  the  ad- 
vantages cf  it  to  feciety  in  general,  v.  i.  p.  17,    iS. 

Flemings,  their  arrival  in  England,  and  the  improvement! 
they  made  in  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  v.  i.  p.  307, 
308. 

Florida  fir  ft  formed  into  a  fettlement  in  1562  by  the  French — ■ 
with  an  account  of  the  remarkable  credulity  of  thefe  firft 
colonills,  v.  iv.  p.  422,  425.  Irs  extent  at  that  time,  ib. 
Reafons  why  it  lay  n.glefted  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
pafled  it  before  it  was  difecvered  by  the  French,  424.  Its 
iky  is  clear — its  foil,  fruitful — and  climate,  temperate,  ib. 
Manners  of  the  favages  iound  here  by  the  French — the 
character  and  ill  conduct  cf  the  fir  ft  French  colonills — and 
the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  civil  diffentions  and  theological 
difputes  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  France,  ib.  Dif- 
putes  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  and  the  cruelties 
they  produced,  425,  426.  Its  former  and  prefent  boun- 
daries, v.  v.  p.  305.  Becomes  a  Spaniih  fettlement  in 
1565,  ib.  Eminent  for  producing  the  bell  faifafras  in  all 
the  continent  of  America,  with  a  defcription  of  this  medi- 
cinal tree  and  its  virtues,  ib.  306.  Its  wretched  llate  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  (in  1763)  cede  it  to 
the  Engliih,  309,  310.  Its  limits  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  part  of  Louifiana,  which  has  been  ceded  to  the 
Engliih — who  have  divided  this  colony  into  two  diftinft 
provinces,  known  by  the  names  of  Eaft  and  Weil  Florida, 
3  jo,  311.  Progrefs  and  fuccefs  of  agriculture  in  this 
country,  exemplified  in  the  culture  of  rice,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo— and  the  great  encouragement  which  is  wifely  and  ju- 
dicioufly  given  by  the  Engliih  parliament,  311,  312.  Its 
prefent  encreafed  ftate  of  population,  and  a  propofal  for  a 
farther  improvement  of  this  colony,   312,   313,   314. 

Formofa  (an  iiland  in  the  Facifick  ocean)  its  extent  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  v.  i.  p.  179.  Its  profperous  flate 
whilil  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch  ;  who  made  it  the  centre 
of  all  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  Java,  Siam, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands,  China,  and  Japan,  180,  181. 
Taken  by  the  Chinefe,  who  have  continued  in  poffeffion  of 
it  ever  fmce  that  time,  and  have  not  permitted  any  Euro- 
peans to  form  a  fettlement,    181,    182,    183. 

France  (Me  cf)  languid  and  neglected  ftate  of  its  firft  colo- 
nills, v.  ii.  p.  75.  Owes  its  prefent  importance  to  la 
Bourdcnnais,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  this  fettle- 
ment?— with  a  fketch  of  this  great  man's  character,  and  the 

methods 
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methods  by  which  he  raifed  this  ifland  to  its  prefent  pros- 
perity, ib.  76,  77.  What  methods  have  been  purfued  for 
its  improvement  fince  his  death,  149,  150.  Prefent  ftate 
of  its  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  fuccefsful  culture  of 
coffee,  151,  Its  importance  to  a  commercial  nation, 
which  trades  with  Aiia,  152.  Defcription  of  its  climate 
and  foil,  and  its  peculiar  importance  to  the  French,  153. 
Its  danger  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  154.  The  neceffity  for 
fortifying  this  ifland  and  Pondicherry,  which  mutually  de- 
pend upon  each  other  for  fafety — if  the  French  wim  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  any  fhare  in  the  trade  of  India,  155, 
156,  157. 
french y  their  ftate  under  Lewis  XI.  v.  i.  p.  21.  A ntient  re- 
volutions of  commerce  among  them,  more  efpecially  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  v,  ii.  p.  1,  4.  Their  firll  voyage 
to  the  Eall  Indies,  9.  A  company  formed  among  them  in 
1642  for  making  a  confiderable  fettlement  at  Madagafcar, 
which  they  afterwards  relinquifhed,  10,  15.  Ellabliihment 
of  their  Kail  India  company  in  1664,  and  its  privileges, 
16,  18.  Surat  made  the  center  of  their  company's  trade, 
19.  Their  attack  upon  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  St. 
Thomas,  and  origin  of  their  fettlement  at  Pondicherry, 
37.  Their  fettlement  at  Siam,  39.  Unfuccefsful  defign 
againft  Tonquin,  47.  Turn  their  attention  towards  Co- 
chinchina,  with  a  fketch  of  the  police,  cuftoms,  and  trade 
in  that  place,  48,  £4.  Their  lofs  and  recovery  of  Pon- 
dicherry, which  became  their  chief  fettlements  in  India, 
55,  58.  Decline  of  their  company,  and  the  abufe,  59. 
The  great  fuccefs  of  their  India  affairs  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Dumas,  and  le  Bourdonnais,  particularly  at 
Pondicherry,  the  ifle  of  France,  and  Chandernagore,  71, 
.82.  Their  views  to  eiiabliih  their  power  and  territories, 
and  their  fuccefs  under  the  conduct  of  Dupleix,  100,  105, 
State  of  their  commerce  and  power  in  Vifapour  and  the 
Carnatic,  109,  110.  Engage  in  wars  with  the  Engliih, 
and  lofe  all  their  fettlements — with  a  view  of  their  erro- 
neous conduct  in  difmifring  Dupleix  from  their  fervice, in, 
113.  Account  of  General  Lally's  conduct  at  the  taking  of 
Pondicherry  by  the  Engliih,  and  the  condemnation  which 
was  paffed  upon  him,  114,  115.  Their  misfortunes,  and 
the  fe veral  cau fes  of  them,  116,  118.  Endeavour  to  re« 
eftablifh  their  affairs  in  India,  but  unfuccefsful,  119,  136, 
Their  prefent  ftate  on  the  coalt  of ( Malabar,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  trade,  137,  140.  The  prefent  wretched 
ftate  of  their  commerce  at  Bengal,  141,  143.  Their  fet- 
tlements and  territories  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  144. 
H-5?     Colony  at  Pondicherry,  and  reafons  for  rebuilding 
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it,  after  its  capture  and  depopulation  by  the  EngUfli,  146", 
148.  Their  advantageous  fituation  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
and  the  various  plans  for  improving  it,  particularly  in  the 
culture  of  c< ffee,  and  the  growth  of  fpices,  149,  152. 
Reafons  why  they  fhculd  fortify  the  ifle  of  France  and 
Pondicherry,  if  they  wifli  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  trade  of 
India,  1^3,  155;  Being  once  eltabliihed  in  India,  they 
Vw'ill  lhake  off  the  oppreliion  impofed  on  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  iy63  160.  Some  account  of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture, particularly  that  which  is  directed  by  Count  Laura- 
gaib,  270,  271,  272.  Nature  and  value  of  their  filks, 
275.  Annual  returns  of  their  trade  to  China,  287.  Efli- 
mate  of  their  annual  exportation  of  money  to  India, 
299. 

French   attempt  to   make  fettlements   fucceffively  at   Rio-Ja- 
neiro,  Rio  Grande,   Paralba,   and  the  ifland  of  Mar ag nan  ; 
and  the  reafons  why  they  were  net  fuccefsful,  v.  iii.  p.  149, 
150.      Origin  of  their  fettlements,   in  conjunction  with  the 
hngliih,  on   the  windward   iflands,  where  they  dellroy  the 
Carihs,   281,   284.     Rife  of  their  colony  at  St.  Domingo, 
with  the  character  of  the  Buccaneers  who  firit  peopled  this 
ifland,   285,  290.     Short  ftate  of  their  affairs  under  Lewis 
XIV.  and   the  difficulries  brought  upon   them   by  the   war 
for  the  Spanifh  fuccefiion,   333,   334.     Engaged  in  a  war 
v/ith  the  Engliih   in  1744 — their  conduct  at   the   peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle — and   their  falfe  policy  in   keeping  up  a 
lormidable    army,    and  neglecting    their    navy,    after   the 
concluiion  of  that  peace,   34.2,   347.     Their  improvements 
in  their  colonies  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  and  are 
the  caufe  of  the  war  in  1755 — in  which   (for  a  fhort   time) 
they  are   victorious,   35c.     Sketch    of  their  general   cha- 
racter  351.     "J  heir   imprudence   in   involving   themfclves 
with  German  affairs,  352.     Are  unfuccefsful  in  Germany  ; 
and  vanquished   in   North   America,  Africa,  and   the   Eafl 
Indies —with  an   account  cf  the  general  diftrefs,  and   the 
h>{s    of   many   of   their  colonies,   358,   359,   360.     Their 
itate   ar  the    concluhon  of  the  peace,  in    1763,  with  the 
Englifh;    and   the  ceiuons  made  by  each   nation   at    that 
Mine,   378.     Competitors    with   the   Englifh    and  Jews  of 
Leghorn  for  the  trade  of  Algiers,   395-     Engrofs  great  part 
of  the  trade   of  Tunis,   396.     Nature  and  ftate  of  their 
ilave  trade  and   factories,  427?  432.     More   humane   than 
other  Europeans  in  treating  their   flaves   in  America,  and 
the  agreeable  confequtnees  of  it,   445. 

French  make  an  attack  upon  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  Cu- 
raflbu,  and  are  repulfed  with  difgrace,  v.  iv.  p.  48,  49,. 
Their  firft  expeditions  to  the  Caribbee  iflanJs   and   fetOe- 
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merit  at  St.  Chriftophers— with  the  ilate  of  the  trade  car- 
ried   en    there,   103,     104,    105.     General   ftate   of  their 
trade  under  the  adminiflration  of  Colbert,  and  the  bad  con- 
ferences   of  encouraging   monopolies,    107,    108.     Eva- 
cuate Santa  Cruz,  which  afterwards  became  fubject.  to  the 
Dutch,  and  give  up  St.  Chriftophers  to  the  Englifh  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,    115.     State  and  produce  of  their  colony 
at  Guiana,  and  the  reafons  why  it  has  not  attained    to  any 
great   degree   of  profperity,   116,   140.      Revolutions   and 
iiate  of  their  colony  at   St.  Lucia,  which   was   fecured   to 
them,  in    1763,  by  the   Englifh — the  improvements  they 
hav£  fince  made  in  it — and  the  meafures  they  have  purfued 
for  its  fafety  and  profperity,    141,    153.     Ex^el  the  Caribs 
from  Martlaico,  and  fettle  upon  it,    153,    159.     State  of 
their    colony    at    Martinico,    159,    1S0.     Origin   and    flow 
prcgrefs  of  their  fettlement  at  Guadalupe — its  various  re- 
volutions under  the   French  and  Englifh  — and  the  time  of 
its    greateft   profperity,     1S1,     199.     Natural,    civil,    and 
commercial   Hate   of  their   colony  at   St.   Domingo — their 
difputes  with   the  Spaniih  colonifts  who  divide  this   fettle- 
ment with   the   French,   about  the   boundaries  of  their  re- 
fpeflive  territories  —  and  the  bell  methed  of  fettling  thefe 
difputes,   200,   261.     Their  mode  of  granting  lands  to  the 
proprietors  of  newly-eftablifhed  colonies — the  reRraint  of 
their  Agrarian   laws — and   their  i;npofition  of  labours  on 
their  American  vaffals— impartially  examined,   261,   262, 
263.     Their  negro-tax,  and  other  taxes  in  their  American. 
fettlementa  proved  to  be  unjnfc,  and  cruel  to  the  colonifts* 
and  injurious  to  the  mother  country,   264,   272.  '  The  pre- 
fect   regulation   of  inheritance^   in  their  colonics,   ought  to    le 
abolijhedy   279,   280,  281.T.     Annual  value  of  the  imports 
from  their  American   fettlements,  and  an  examination  into 
the  policy  and  right  of  compelling  their  colonies  to  deliver 
their  produce  to  the  mother  country  only,   279,   281.  U. 
The  rife  and  fuccefs  of  their  fugar  plantations  in  America— 
their  competition  with,  and  fuperiority  over  the  Englifh  in 
this   branch  of  commerce,   307,  308-     Their   cor.queft  of 
the  ifland  of  Tobago  — their  neglect  cf  cultivating  this  fet- 
tlement—and  cefiion  of  it  to  the  Englifh,  who  were   con- 
firmed in  the  pofleflion  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763, 
369,   371.     Cede  to  the  Englifh  the  ifland   cf  Granada, 
with  an  account  of  its  ftate,   375.     State  of  their  colony 
at  St.  Vincent's,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  Englifh,  and 
the  hardfhips  fuftained  by  thofe  French  planters  who   con- 
tinued in  it  after  the  cefiion,  387,   388.     PofKiTed  of  the 
richer!  iflands  in   the  Weft  Indies,   and  carried  on   a  very 
fixieniive  trade  in  fugar  in  kind  with   the  £ri:i£h  fettlements. 
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in  North  America — the  umbrage  given  to  the  Britim  iflands 
upon  this  account,  and  the  conduit  of  the  Englifh  parlia* 
ment  upon  this  occafion,  398,  400.  The  expediency  and 
neceffity  for  them  to  maintain  a  formidable  navy,  by  which 
only  an  equilibrium  can  be  eftablifhed  in  the  dominion  of 
the  feas  ;  with  a  fhort  view  of  their  natural  advantages  for 
extending  their  trade,  and  becoming  a  valuable  commercial 
Hate,  412,  413,  414.  Their  numerous  population  fuf- 
ficient  at  ail  times  to  fupply  their  navy  with  men,  415* 
Their  ignorance  of  navigation,  ib.  Their  erroneous  po- 
licy in  preferring  a  Handing  army  to  a  powerful  marine  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  416,  417.  The  only  nation 
which  can  interrupt  the  Englifh  in  the  univerfal  dominion 
of  the  fea,  and  the  means  by  which  this  can  be  effected, 
418,  419.  Neglected  for  a  longtime  to  eftablifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America,  with  the  caufes  of  this  neglect,  420. 
Their  firfl  expeditions  into  North  America — difcovery  of 
Florida — character  of  the  firfl  navigators  in  North  Ame- 
rica— and  miferies  fuflained  by  the  firfl  colonics  in  Florida 
from  the  Spaniards,  422,  426.  Their  firfl  expedition  into 
Canada,  and  the  umbrage  it  gave  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe,  428,  429.  Imprudently  embroil  themfelves 
in  the  wars  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  464,  468.  Inflitute 
an  exclufive  company,  with  particular  privileges,  for  car- 
rying on  the  far  trade  in  Canada,  and  the  badconfequencea 
of  this  inflitution,  469,  470.  Short  account  of  the  flace  of 
this  colony  from  1643  to  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  470,  48 1» 
Their  connections  with  the  Indians  originated  from  the  fur 
trade  ;  with  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  animals  which 
fupply  them  with  furs,  481,  497.  In  what  places  and  man* 
ner  this  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  oppofition 
which  the  Englifh  made  to  it  on  their  fettlement  at  New 
York,  497,  505.  Compelled  to  cede,  to  the  Englifh, 
Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia  ;  and  the  pro* 
bable  caufes  of  this  decline  of  their  power  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  506,  509. 
French  people  and  fortify  Cape-Breton,  and  eflabliih  confider* 
able  fifheries  there,  particularly  for  cod,  v„  v.  p.  3,  io« 
Their  fettlement  at  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  and  the  advan* 
tagesofitto  the  colonifls,  it,  13.  Their  firfl  difcovery 
of  the  river  Mifiifippi,  and  a  view  of  the  country  watered 
by  it,  in  which  they  fettle  and  call  it  Louifiana,  14,  50* 
Cede  this  country  to  the  Spaniards,  with  an  examination 
of  their  right  to  do  it,  51,  54.  State  of  their  colony  in 
Canada,  and  what  advantages  they  might  have  derived 
from  it,  and  the  errors  which  prevented  this  from  taking 
place,  55,  81.     Lore  Cape-Breton,  83,  88#     And  Quebec 
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with  all  Canada,  96,   104.     Cede  to  England  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  been  a  long   time   fubjett   to  them,    174,   180. 
Nature  of  their  constitution,  with  its  feveral   changes  ex- 
plained, 434,  437.     Former  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  fine 
arts  and  Belles  Lettres  among  them,   574,  577. 
french  company,  an  account  of  that   which  was  inftkuted  in 
1642,  for  making  a  confiderable  fettlement  at  Madagafcar, 
which  they  afterwards  relinquifhed,  v.  ii.'p.  10.     The  es- 
tablishment of  one,  in  1664,  for  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,   16.     Decline  of  it,  with 
the  feveral  caufes,  59.     Enjoys  a  fhort  and  temporary  fuc- 
cefs  in  its  affairs,  from  Law's  fyftern  of  politics  :   but  foon 
relapfes  into  obfcurity,  64,   70.     Miniflerial  influence  very 
prevalent  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  prejudicial 
to  its  intereft,    119,    121.     A  fcheme  to  leifen  this  influence 
and  promote  its  harmony,  independence,  and  intereft,  with 
the    fuccefs,    122,   123.      State  of  this   company   and  di- 
vidends  on    their*  {hares   from   1722  to   1764,   123,   125. 
Affiiled   by  the   miniftry  in  consideration   of  the  exclusive 
fale  of  tobacco  granted  to  the  latter,  with  a  brief  hiftory  of 
this  trade  for  fome  time   preceding  the  event,   126,   130. 
Injured  by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  trade  of  indi- 
viduals,   131,    132.     Confign  their  whole  property,  except 
the  capital  which  has  been  mortgaged  to  the  [hares   of  the 
proprietors,  to  the   king,  for  a   ftipulated   fum,  with  the 
ftaie  of  the  company  at  this  time,   134,   1  37. 
French  Ijlands,  when  the  firft  expeditions  to  them    took  place, 
v.  iv.  p.  103.     Opprefled  under  exclufive  privileges,    104.* 
108.     Recover  their  liberty  from  thefe  monopolies,   bat  are 
prevented  from  attaining  any  great  profperity,   100,    ii^» 
The  nature  of  the  government  eftabliihed  in   thefe  iilands, 
examined   and   condemned;  particularly  in   the  unjult  al- 
lotment of  lands  in  new  colonies,  and  the  Intolerable  bur- 
thens impofed   upon   (laves,  261,    263-.     The  injudicious 
and  exceflive  taxes  levied  in  them,  264,  273.  T.    Nature  of 
the  military  fyflem  eftablimed  here,  impartially  examined,, 
274,  278.  T.  The  impolitic  law  of  an  equal  divifionof  lands 
among  children  ought  novj  to  be   abolifhed,   279,   282.  T. 
Fair  credit  is  neceil'ary  in  the  connections  between  the  mo- 
ther  country  and  her   colonies  :    whilft  fraudulent  debtors 
fhould  be  branded  with  infamy,  283,  T.  275.  U.     The  ill 
confequences  of  obliging  them  to  deliver  their  produce  only 
to  the   mother  country,  and  the   expediency  of   indulp-insr 
them  with  a  foreign  trade,   276,  281.  U.     The  neceflity  of 
making   them   independent  of  military   power,  and   per- 
mitting them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  colonics  in  fub~ 
ordination  to  thg  met  her  country,  282,  29c.  U. 

Gam®* 
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Gama,  the  nVft  Portuguefc  who  arrived  in   India  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making   fettlements,  v.  i.    p.  65.     Arrives   at   Ca- 
licut,  the  richeit  port  en  the  eoaft  of  Malabar  at  that  time* 
ib.     Returns  to  Lifbon,  and  by  his  favourable  report  of  the 
country  induces  many  to  embark  for  India,  64. 
Georgia^   bounded  by  Carolina  and  Spanilh  Florida,   and   the 
rivers  Savannah  and  Alacamala,  v.  v.   p.  297*     Originally 
peopled  by  infolvent  debtors  from  England — with  fome  ac- 
count of  the   benevolent   plan,  on    which   the   colony  was 
founded  and  tilablifned,   298.     Rapid    progrefs   of  its  po- 
pulation,  and  the  great  advantages  it  derived  from  general 
Oglethorpe,  ib.  299.     The  peltry  trade   more   encouraged 
here  than   agriculture,   300.     The   fuccefs  of  this  colony 
checked  by  the  abufe  of  the  unlimited   power  veiled  in  the 
proprietors — by  the   laws  relative   to   the   right   of  inheri- 
tance— by  fubjecling   the  colonics  to   the  tines  of  a  feudal 
government-^  and    by  prohibiting   the    uie  of  flaves,'  301* 
502,   303.     What  care   the  mother  country  hath   taken    to 
remove   thefe  defects,  and    the   advantages   which  may  be 
reafonably  expected  from  it,   304,   305. 
Ccnnans,  fcetch  of  their  manners  and  genius  for  military  ex- 
ploits, v.  i.  p.  23,   24.     The  nature  and  principles  of  the 
government  eftablifhed  among  them — where  each  feparate 
itate  conltitutes  one  part  of  the  grand   body  politic,  v.  v. 
p.  420.     Never  conquered  by  any  prince  but  Charlemagne, 
who  conquered  them,   but  did   not  reduce  them    to  fubjec- 
tion,   ib.      What  happinefs  they  enjoyed  under  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  the    improvements  which   he   introduced 
into  the  national  legiiluion  of  the  feveral  Hates  of  Europe* 
422,   423.     The  defects  and  degeneracy  cf  their  prefent 
conilitution,   and  the  feveral  cauies,  424.     State  and  cha- 
racter of  their  language  in  the  republic  of  letters,  57 8> 

579-  . 

Ginger,  its   culture,  growth,    and    virtues   defenbed,    v.   iv* 

P-  34«>  342-  .  .  . 

Giufengy  nature  and  properties  of  this  lhrub  — proper  foil  for 

its  cultivation  — and  its  eilimation  among  the  Chinefe,  v.  ii* 
p.  256.       m  ... 

Goa  (the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India)  its 
fituaiion,  extent,  and  climate,  v.  i.  p.  67.  Nature  of  its 
government  before  its  conqueil,  ib.  Generous  behaviour 
ofldalcan  (an  Indian  chief)  to  Albuquerque  at  the  fiege 
of  this  city,  63.  Taken  by  ftorm  and  fubmitted  to  the 
Portuguefe,  to  whom  it  ha3  been  fubje«5t  ever  fince,  69, 
159.     fts  prefent  low  and  deprefled  Hate,  with  reafons   to 

fuppoi'g 
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iuppofe  It  will  never  recover  its  former  glory  and  riches, 
388,   385. 

Good  Hope  (Cafe  of)  originally  called  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
the  reafon  for  its  preient  name,  v.  i.  p.  3c.  Much  fre- 
quented by  the  Dutch  who  form  a  fettlement  here,  with  an 
account  of  rheir  motives  for  it,  225,  226.  Number  of  the 
Europeans  faid  to  be  refident  id  it,  229.  Value  of  this 
fettlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  its  produce,  230,  231.  Much, 
expoicd  to  invafion,  291,  292.  What  advantages  the 
Englifh  might  derive  from  the  conqueft  of  this  place,  292, 
293. 

Government,  nature-,  principles,  and  end  of  the  moft  happy 
eftablifhment  defcribed  in  a  general  view,  v.  v.  p.  405, 
406,  407.  Sketch  of  the  foundation  and  nature  of  thofe 
governments  which  have  introduced  and  eftabliihed  the  pre- 
sent fyftem  of  policy  in  Europe — with  a  ftiort  view  cf  the 
conftitutions  adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Scythians,  Ruifians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  Englilh, 
Dutch,  French,  Spaniards,  and  other  European  nations, 
408,  446.  Differently  modelled  in  different  nations,  447. 
Its  diviiicn  into  legiflation  and  policy,  451. 

Granada,  its  extent  and  firft  eilabliihmenc  into  a  colony  by 
the  French  in  1651,  who  maffacred  the  natives,  and  were 
juftly  punifhed  for  their  cruelties,  v.  iv.  p.  374,  37c. 
Defcription  of  its  air,  culture,  produce,  and  population, 
376,  377»  378.  Ceded  to  England,  and  fecured  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763 — the  conduct  of  the  new 
proprietors,  and  the  misfortunes  which  followed  in  confe- 
rence of  it,  379,  380.  The  improvements  which  have 
taken  place,  fince  that  time,  in  the  population  and  produce 

,  of  the  colony,  and  the  advantages  it  receives  from  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Granadines,  380,  381. 

Greece,  very  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  ftate,  v.  i.  p.  £. 
Superior  to  moft  modern  nations  in  her  inftitutions,  in  her 
plans  of  founding  her  colonies,  and  in  principles  of  trade, 

6>  7-  ... 

Greeks  antient,  travelled  for  inftru&ion  into  India,  before  the 

age  of  Pythagoras,  v.  i.  p.  36.  Sketch  of  the  principles 
upon  which  their  government  was  founded,  v.  v.  p.  409, 
State  of  population  among  them,  540.  State  of  philofophy 
among  them,  582. 
Greeks  modern,  much  attached  to  the  manufactures  of  Afia 
which  they  imitate,  and  monopolize  (for  a  fhort  time)  the 
riches  of  India  ;  but  afterwards  refign  their  maritime  com- 
merce to  the  Genoefe,  v,  i.  p.  13. 
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Grenada  new,  its  government  detached  from  that  of  Peru-— 
with  an  account  of  its  extent,  population,  civil  government, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  v.  ii.  p.  567,  568,   569. 

Guadalupe,  origin  of  this  colony,  and  the  hardfhip*  which 
the  French  experienced  on  their  firil  landing  and  fettling 
here,  v.  iv.  p.  iSj,  183.  Its  fuccefs  impeded  at  iirlt  by 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  which  was  unfavourable  :  and 
its  flate  at  the  time,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
184,  186.  Its  profperisy  when  in  pcflefEon  of  the  Eng- 
lifh— with  an  account  of  its  population,  culture  and 
wealth,  187,  192.  Is  reftored  to  the  French,  and  enjoys  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  trade  with  the  mother  country,  and 
made  independent  of  Martinico,  to  which  it  had  been  hi- 
therto fubjeft,  193,  197.  Its  prefent  ftate  0/  defence,  in 
their  hands,   197,   199. 

Guatemala,  its  conqueit  and  fubje&ion  to  the  Spaniards,  v.  ii. 
p.  454.  Its  extent,  produce,  and  government,  ib.  455. 
Eminent  for  producing  the  belt  fpccics  of  Indigo  in  ail 
America,  45c.  Very  much  expofed  to  invafion,  and  the 
bed  method  for  removing  this  inconvenience,  456,  457. 

Guiana,  origin,  extent,  climate,  productions,  and  commerce 
of  the  Dutch  fettlements  at  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  EfTequebe 
in  this  country — and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed, v.  iv.  p.  57.  73.  Bounded,  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
ocean  ;  on  the  north,  by  Oronooko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
Amazons;  and,  on  the  welt,  by  Rio-Negro,  116.  Man- 
ners of  the  natives  found  in  it  by  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
£rft  arrival  in  1499,  *b.  117*  Rife  and  eftabliikment  of 
the  French  colony  at  Cayenne  in  this  country  in  xvii.  cent, 
and  a  defcription  of  its  air,  foil,  navigation,  and  produce  j 
and  the  improvements  which   may   be  made  in  it*   119, 

Guinea,  defcription  of  the  climate,  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes,  and  the  anatomical  dif- 
coveries  made  upon  this  fubject,  v.  iii»  p.  397,  400.  Soil 
and  natural  productions,  401,  403.  Government,  policy, 
wars,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  people  upon  the  coaft, 
404,  416.  Its  antient  trade,  particularly  for  gold  in  the 
province  of  Bambuck,  417,  420.  Its  new  commerce  of 
the  flave  trade,  421,  426.  For  which  article,  fee  JJa-ve 
trade, 

H. 

HalUfaxy  flate  of  its  commerce,  extenfive  maritime  jurifdic- 
tion,  population,  and  produce,  particularly  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax,  v.  v.  p.  187,   188,   189. 

Hambroick 
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Hambroeck  eminent  for  his  exemplary  and  patriotic  attachment 
to  his  country  at  the  fiege  and  conqueft  of  Formofa  by  the 
Ghinefe,  who  appointed  him  to  go  to  Zealand  to  prevail 
with  his_countrymen  to  capitulate,  when  he  recollected  and 
clofely  imitated  the  example  of  Regulus,  v.  i.  p.  i8i> 
182. 

Hayti,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives  of  this  country, 
afterwards  called  Hifpaniola,  with  the  encouragement  they 
at  firit  experienced  in  Columbus,  v.  ii.  p.  350,  353.  The 
calamities  they  afterwards  fuftained  from  the  foldiery  of 
Columbus,  contrary  to  his  own  confent,  354,  $63. 

Helena  (St.)  difcovered  in  1520  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
formed  no  fettlement  upon  it,  v.  i.  p.  439.  When  made 
fubject  to  the  Dutch  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
F.nglifh,  the  prefent  matters  of  it ;  with  an  account  of  its 
climate,   population,  and  ufe,  ib.  440. 

Hijiory,  parallel  of  antient  and  modern,  v.  ii.  p.  339,   341. 

Holland,  an  account  of  its  antient  revolutions,  and  of  the 
Battae  who  gave  the  name  of  Batavia  to  this  nation,  and 
were  highly  elteemed  by  Julius  Caefar,  v.  i.  p.  162,  163. 
Subject  to  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  v.  cent,  and  its 
Hate  at  that  time,  164.  Receives  the  name  of  Holland 
from  the  Normans,  165.  Submits  to  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
466.  Becomes  a  republic,  with  the  caufes  which  contri- 
buted to  it,  167.  Its  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  the  power  and 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.  and  the  caufe  of  refoiving  to  extend 
its  commerce  to  India,    168. 

Hollanders,  particularly  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
maritime  affairs,  v.  i.  p.  161.  Their  natural  genius  fhewri 
and  exemplified  by  tracing  their  hiilory  to  its  eariieft  sra, 
ib.  Their  firft  voyage  to  India  under  the  conduct  of  Cor- 
nelius Houtman,  171.  Make  a  fuccefsful  voyage  to  Java 
and  the  Moluccas,  under  the  command  of  Van  Neck,  173* 
Eftablifhment  of  their  India  company  in  1602,  which  was 
a  model  to  all  fucceeding  focieties  of  the  fame  kind,  174, 
Build  factories  in  Java,  and  form  alliances  with  the  princes 
of  Bengal,  under  the  adminiflration  of  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  they  confider  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce  and 
power  in  the  Eaft,  175.  The  origin  and  fuccefs  of  their 
wars  with  the  Portuguefe,  ib,  178.  Form  a  fettlement  at. 
Formofa,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Chinefe,  179,  183.  Their  trade  to  Japan,  and  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  it,  and  the  reftrictions  of  their  prefent 
commerce  in  that  country,  183,  v2>j*  For  further  account 
of  this  people,  fee  Dutch. 
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Hottentot s,  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  clans — -with  the  nature 
of  their  habitations  or  huts,  which  they  never  enter  except 
in  a  rainy  feafon,  v.  i.  p.  226.     Employment   in   the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,   227.     Very  pacific  among  each  other  : 
and  attached  to  cuftoms  and  ulhges,  which  fupply  the  place 
of  policy  and  government  among  them,   ib.     Strenuoufly 
oppofed  the  attempts  of  Van  Riebeck  to  feizc   upon   their 
country,  and  obliged  him  to  purchate  the  lnnd  he  wanted 
for  his  malters  (the  Dutch)  at    the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
228.     Soil  of  their  country  fandy  and  good   only  at  inter- 
vals,  229.     Remarkable  for  their  predilection  in  favour  o) 
their  own  country  and  ufual  mode  of  life,    250. 
lludjons  Ba\,  its  extent  and  climate,  v.  v.   p.  139.     Subject 
to  frequent  and  dangerous  Uorms,  ib.     Some  account  of  a 
peculiar  phccncr.enon  of  the  fun  which  never  rifes  nor  lets, 
in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  this  bay,    without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light,  which  is  followed  by  a  fplendid  Aurora 
Bcrcalis  ;   although    a  bright   (ky  is   feldom   feen  here  :   to 
which  is  fubjoined  the  fingular  effect  of  the  excelTive  cold 
in   turning   thole   animals,  which    are   naturally  brown   or 
grey,   v.  hue   in   winter,    140.     Its   weather  very  much  af- 
fected by  the  new  ?.\:d  full   moon — the  caufes  of  which  are 
not  known,    141.     Its  foil  extremely  barren— excepting  the 
iron,  lead,    copper,  marble,    and    a  fubflance   refembling 
fea-coal,  which   have   been    difcovcred  here,   ib.     Phyfical 
defcription  of  the  natives,   their  manners,  cuftoms,   and  the 
difordcrs  to  which  they  are   fubjeel,    142,    143,    144.     Dif 
covered   in    1610,  and   by   Vsi.om,    145.     Competition   be- 
tween the  English   and   French   for   the   fur   trade  of  this 
place,  which  v% as   fettled  at  the  pe.«oe  of  Utrecht:  when 
this  place  was'ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  continued  fub- 
ject  to   the  Englifh  ever  fince,    146,    147.     Value  of  the 
fur  trade,  and   the  manner  of  carrying   it  on,   147,   148. 
Philosophical  realcns  for   fuppefing  that  a  paftage  to   the 
Eaft  Indies  lies   through  that  part  of  it,  which  is   called 
14 rr kerne  Bay ,    149,    155. 

J- 

'Jamaica,  its  extent,  climate,  and  time  of  its  firft  difcovery 
by  Columbus,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  to  him, 
v.  iv.  p.  324,  325.  When  formed  into  a  fcttlement  by  the 
Spaniards,  326.  Attacked  and  taken  by  the  Englifh,  who 
fettled  here  in  1655 — character  of  the  firft  Englifh  colonifls 
and  of  the  firft  adminiftration  of  their  firft  governor,  327, 
328.  Provided  (in  1682)  with  an  excellent  code  of  laws 
which  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  the  encreafe 
of  population,  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  329, 
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330.  Greatly  enriched  by  the  illegal  trade  it  has  carried 
on  with  Spanilh  America,  and  the  meafures  taken  to  re- 
train it,  330,  334.  Made  a  free  port,  in  1766,  by  the 
Englifh,  and  the  advantages  confequent  upon  it,  335. 
Has  derived  greater  advantages  from  its  own  plantations 
than  from  its  illicit  trade — with  a  particular  description  of 
thefe  plantations,  336,  345.  Prelent  ftate  of  its  popula- 
tion, culture  and  produce — with  reafons  to  imagine  that 
greater  improvements  may  ftill  be  made,  346,  347.  In- 
volved in  the  greateft  diftrefs  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  in 
1692,  and  by  a  contagious  diftemper  that  broke  ou<-  foon 
after,  348,  349,  350.  State  of  this  colony,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Englith — the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes  left  upon  it — and  the  neceffity  of  enforcing 
the  military  laws  by  which  the  flaves  were  destroyed  or 
obliged  to  fly  into  the  woods  and  other  inacceflible  places, 
35  !»  352»  353-  The  dangers  it  has  to  apprehend  from 
this  republic  of  independent  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  colony,  354,  358.  Its  fituation  convenient  for  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Spaniards,  but  inconvenient  for  navi- 
gation, 359,  361.  Reafons,  why  this  ifland  iliould  have, 
in  proportion,  a  greater  number  of  white  people  than  the 
other  iettlements  (Barbadoes  excepted)  fubjeft  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire,  392. 

Japanefe,  their  empire  founded  by  Sin-chu,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  the  moil  antient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  the  Chinefe, 
v.  i.  p.  135.  Efteem  the  perfons  of  their  fovereigns,  or 
Dairos,  facred,  136.  A  fuperftitious  people,  but  divided 
into  feveral  feels,  136,  138.  Their  mode  of  education  ex^ 
plained,  and  compared  with  the  Chinefe,  139.  Encourage 
fuicide  as  the  moft  heroic  of  all  adions,  ib.  Received  the 
Portuguefe  with  the  greateft  hofpitality  and  kindnefs,  140. 
Their  country  mountainous,  and  by  no  means  fertile;  but 
abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  ib.  141. 
Their  melancholy  ftate  and  confufion  under  the  tyranny  of 
Taycofoma,  who  eitablifhed  defpotifm  by  fanguinary  laws, 
183,  184.  The  effects  of  Chriftianity  (introduced  among 
them  by  the  Portuguefe)  and  the  bravery  it  infpired  them 
with,  1 85.  Admit  no  ftrangers,  except  the  Chinefe  and  Hoi- 
landers,  to  trade  with  them  :  and  thefe  are  only  under  cer- 
tain reftri.ft.ions,  188.  Forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  the  inhuman  policy  of  this,  edict, 
1 89.  Refufe  to  admit  the  Englifh  into  their  ports,  and  ths 
reafon,  327. 

Java,  its  natives  trace  their  origin  from  the  Chineie,  though, 
different  from  them  in  religion  and  manners,  v.  i.  p.  223. 
The  eftabliihed  and  national  religion  is  a  fuperftitious  fpe- 
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cies  of  Mohammedifm,  ib.  State  of  its  government  when 
the  Dutch  arrived  among  them,  ib.  Depraved  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  delineated,.  234.  View  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Portuguefe  in  this  ifland,  whilft  it  was  fubject  to  them, 
235.  Reflections  en  the  behaviour  of  the  Dutch,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Portuguefe — the  mode  of  government  they  in- 
troduced—  and  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  236, 
237,  238.  All  its  produce  is  carried  to  Batavia,  the  ca- 
pital and  the  center  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India, 
244.  An  account  of  a  lingular  cullom  among  the  natives, 
immediately  after  marriage,  314 — The  proportion  of  gold 
to  {ilver,.  in  this  iiland,  confidered,  v.  iii.   p.  2CO. 

Jeivs%  their  total  expulfion  frcm  Spain,  in  161 1,  produced  a 
villble  decay  and  decreafe  of  power  in  the  Spanifh  empire, 
v.  iii.   p.  75. 

India,  the  manner  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  here,  before 
the  conqueils  of  the  Portuguefe,  v.  i.  p.  69. The  ad- 
vantages, which  the  Europeans  derive  from  the  trade  with 
this  country,  examined  in  a  general  view — obfervations  on 
the  benefits  of  commerce  to  fociety  in  general — objections 
to  the  India  trade  examined  and  obviated — and  a  review  of 
the  progrefs  and  rcfult  of  this  trade,   v.  ii.  p.  290 — 3c  1. 

Indian  cczan,  its  feveral  boundaries  and  divifions  defcribed, 
v.  i.  p.  32,  33.  The  fiogular  effects  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
men  loons  upon  it,    35,    36. 

Indigo,  a  clelcjipticn  of  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  this 
plant — the  regular  prccefs  of  preparing  it  for  ufe — and  the 
various  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  v.  ii.  p.  415,  419* 

Jr.dcjip.n,  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country  known  by  this 
name,  v.  i.  p.  33.  Its  natural  biftory,  particularly  the 
caufe  of  its  (liferent  feafons  which  are  produced  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains  running  from  north  to  fouth,  34,  35.  Sci- 
ence and  arts  introduced  here  in  the  earliefr.  periods  of  time, 
",6.  Suppofed  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  nature  of  its  climate*  air,  and  foil,  ib. 
37.  The  religious  and  fuperiUtious  character  of  the  na- 
tives defcribed,  38,  39.  An  inviolable  fecrecy  obferved 
in  refpect  of  the  eilablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  and 
exemplified  in  a  very  fmgular  intfance,  40,  41.  Difference 
of  opinion  in  points  of  religion  more  general  among  the 
Indians  than  Europeans,  42.  Laws  of  government  and 
culioms  confeitute  a  part  of  the  national  fyitem  of  religion* 
ib,  Brama  is  revered  in  this  country  as  the  founder  of  its 
<;ivil  and  religious  polity,  43.  Diviiion  of  the  inhabitants, 
into  tribes  or  cajies,  and  the  difadvantages  of  this  divifion 
to  fociety,  ib.  The  nation  divided  into  four  claries — the 
laraminsj  the  military,  the  hulbandmen,    and  mechanics  \ 

and 
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and  their  fubdivifions,  with  a  feparate  account  of  each 
ciafs,  44—  4S.  Character  and  cuitoms  of  the  Fakirs,  a  fu- 
perilitious  race  of  monks  among  the  Indians,  who  exceed 
all  the  Europeans  in  auiterities,  49.  A  Iketch  of  their  my- 
thology and  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  ihaftah  :  which 
is  a  fummary  of  their  religious  principles,  50.  The  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  fouls 
among  the  Indians,  50,  51.  When  the  Sciences  became 
neglected,  and  mechanics  were  almoft  unknown  here,  56. 
Short  description  of  their  pagodas  in  this  country,  ib.  57. 
Some  account  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  found  here  by 
the  Portuguefe  on  their  arrival ;  with  its  divifion  at  that 
time,  60,  61,  6;. 

InJoJlan%  iketch  of  its  revolutions  under  the  Macedonians, 
Sandrocotus,  and  the  Arabs,  v.  ii.  p.  84,  85.  Under  the 
Patans  and  Tamerlane,  86.  Under  Babar  and  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  87 — 98.  Its  melancholy  Hate  and  confufion, 
when  fubdued  by  KouliKan,  98,  99.  Its  ftate  at  the  time 
when  the  French  iirfr  appeared  and  made  conqueils  in  this 
country,  and  the  conduct  of  Dupleix  upon  this  occafion, 
ico,  10 1,  102,  Civil  and  political  flavery  prevail  here, 
and  the  reafons,  305 — 307.  State  of  the  military  in  this 
country,  307 — 310. 

Jedda,  nature  and  value  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  this  port 
(fituate  in  the  Arabian  gulph)  between  the  Europeans  and 
Arabians,  v.  i.  p.  356,   357,   358. 

jfobn,  St.  IJIand  of,  its  fituation  and  extent  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  v.  v.  p.  iit  12.  Its  climate,  foil,  and  flate 
in  which  it  was  found  bv  the  French  on  their  firil  fettling  in 
this  ifland,  1  2.  Its  population  and  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants in  agriculture  and  the  cod  fiihery,    13,    14. 

Italy,  its  flourishing  ftate  in  the  fifteenth  cent,  fuperior  to  all 
other  European  nations,  v.  i.  p.  20.  The  revival  of  the 
polite  arts  and  beiles  lettres  in  it,  26,  27. Some  ac- 
count of  the  filk  manufactures  eftabliihed  in   this  country, 

with  their  value,  v.  ii.  p.  274. The  period  and  means 

of  restoring  polite  literature  in  this  country  in  the  fifteenth 
cent.  v.  v.  572,  573,  574. 

K. 

Kouli  Kan^    fhort  account  of   his  expedition   into  India  and 
conqueft  of  this  country,  v.  ii.  98.     The  plunder  he  niade- 
in  India,  and  the  ineftimable  treafures  contained  in  his  pa-  ■ 
lace,  300. 

4  4  Ladrones 
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Ladrones  or  Marianne  JJlands,  their  firfl  difcovcry  by  Magellan, 
v.  ii.  p,  444,  Their  fituation,  extent,  climate,  foil,  po- 
pulation, and  ufe  to  the  Spaniards,  445. 

Lcdly  (General)  his  conduct  at  Pondicherry,  and  condemna- 
tion by  the  French,  with  his  real  character,  impartially  ex- 
amined, v.  ii.  p.  114.   115,  116. 

Lama,  the  (a  domeflic  animal  peculiar  to  Peru)  a  natural  and 
philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal,  and  its  ufe,  v.  ii, 
p.  528,  529.  Different  fpecies  of  it,  particularly  the  gua- 
naco,  530.  The  Spaniards  have  in  vain  attempted  to  pro- 
pagate its  fpecies  in  Europe,  531. 

Lancafter,  the  firfl  of  the  Englifh,  employed  by  the  Eaft  India 
company  in  1601  to  go  to  India  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  ef* 
tablifhing  commerce  with  the  natives — his  arrival  and  ho- 
nourable reception  at  Achem— -is  hofpitably  received  after- 
wards at  Bantam-— and  returns  to  Europe  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  fpices  and  pepper,  v.  i.  p.  31 1,  312. 

J^etvis  XIV.  /ketch  of  his  character,  ambition,  and  defire  of 
conqneit,  v.  ii.  p.  56.  Meets  with  a  formidable  opponent 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  —Is  deprived,  for  a  time,  of  Pon- 
dicherry, which  is  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  57,. 
The  low  (late  of  his  commerce  in  India  and  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  59,  65.  Short  account  of  the 
itate  of  the  French  in  his  reign,  v<  iii.  p.  333,  334.  And 
v.  v.  p.  457,  458,  475. 

Lians,  nature  and  poifonous  qualities  of  this  plant— the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Indians  extract  the  poifon— and  a  philo- 
fophical enquiry  into  the  caufes  which  produce  inftantane- 
ous  death  by  poifoned  arrows,  v.  iv.  p.  13,   14. 

Lima  (the  capital  of  Peru)  its  foundation*  v.  ii.  p.  547., 
Deftroyed  eleven  times  by  earthquakes,  which  have  given 
rife  to  the  introduction  of  arts  in  this  city,  ib.  548.  Super- 
ititious  and  effeminate  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  549 — • 
555.  Nature  and  immenfe  value  of  its  commercial  tran- 
factions,  556,  557. 

Locke,  an  impartial  examination  of  the  code  of  laws,  which 
he  formed  for  the  colony  of  Carolina — the  regard  he  has, 
mewed  therein  to  religious  toleration  and  the  reftrictions  he 
has  laid  on  civil  liberty— and  the  confequenges  it  produced 
in  that  coiony,  v,  v.  p.  283— 288. 

Lognvoodx  the  nature  of  the  tree  which  produces  it,  v,  iii, 
p.  191.  Defcription  of  the  principal  ufes  to  which  it  i& 
applied,  192.  Grows  in  dry,  barren  places,  and  among 
the  rocks  —and  is  found  in  molt  provinces  of  the  Brazils* 
Ih,     Manner  in  which   jhe  trade  for  logwood  is  carried  on, 

by 
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by  the  court  of  Lifboa,  and  the  number  of  mips  employed 
in  it,  ib, 

Lombards,  fome  account  of  them  and  their  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  the  methods  by  which  they  became  agents  for 
all  the  fotithern  parts  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cent.  v.  i, 
p.  i6>   17. 

Long  IJland,  its  extent  and  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  it* 
cultivation,  v.  v.  p.  218,  219. 

Loui/bourg,  defcription  of  this  place,  its  harbour,  fortificati- 
ons and  inhabitants,  v.  v.  p.  5,  6. 

Lcuijtana,  the  country  which  is  watered  by  the  MiiTifippi,  is 
fo  named  by  the  French,  who  form  a  fettlement  there — 
with  an  account  of  its  foil,  v.  v,  p.  18,  20.  Its  trade  ma- 
naged by  an  incorporated  company,  which  was  inftituted 
at  the  particular  requeft  of  Law — with  a  defcription  of  the 
fuccefsful  itate  of  this  company  for  a  fhort  time,  and  its 
future  decline  and  final  diffolution,  21,  26.  Its  extent, 
divifion  into  two  provinces,  climate  and  fertility,  27,  30. 
What  difficulties  the  French  have  encountered  in  making 
fettlements  here,  30,  31.  Manners,  population,  defpotic 
government,  religion,  and  wars  of  the  natives  with  each 
other  and  the  French,  33,  37.  Its  prefent  tranquil  ftate, 
with  the  nature,  fuccefs,  and  advantages  of  the  plantations 
and  colonies  eftablifhed  in  it  by  the  French,  38,  46.  The 
Value  of  its  annual  exports,  47.  Its  profperity  retarded 
by  an  injudicious  allotment  of  lands  to  every  one  indifcri- 
minately,  ib.  The-  difadvantages  which  this  colony  has 
undergone  from  neglecting  the  culture  of  tobacco  ;  which 
was  prcpofed  by  Law,  but  laid  afide  on  his  difgrace,  48. 
Jts  forefts  abound  with  fir  trees,  and  are  favourable  to  fhip 
building,  49.  Reafons  to  think  it  capable  of  yielding 
corn,  cotton,  indigo  and  flax,  or  olive  trees  and  filk,  and 
affording  a  commodious  harbour  for  (hips — all  which  ad- 
vantages have  been  neglected  by  the  French,  49,  50. 
Ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  without  any  juft  right  to  make 
this  cefiion  ;  with  reafons  to  defpair  that  this  colony  can 
attain  any  great  degree  of  profperity  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  51,  55. 

Lucafs  IJlands,  See  Bahama  iflands, 

Lucia  (St.)  undergoes  many  revolutions  in  its  government, 
being  alternately  fubjeel  to  the  Englifh  and  French,  v.  iv. 
p.  141,  143.  Ceded  in  1763,  to  the  French,  who  have 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  pofiefTion  of  it  fince  that  time,  144, 
Its  foil,  air,  produce,  extent,  and  population,  145,  149, 
Jts  prefent  Hate  of  defence  and  fecurity,  150,   153. 

Lutheratiifm, 
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Lutkeranzfnii  produced  great"  changes  in  the  religious  Tene- 
ments of  the  Europeans,  and  was  the  caufe  cf  many  reli- 
gious feels,  v.  v.  p.  22O. 

Lynx*  defcription  of  this  animal,  which  is  carnivorous  and 
inilchievous,  v."  iv.  p.  484.  Hunted  chiefly  for  its  fkin, 
ib.  The  bed  fpecies  of  it  is  found  in  the  coldeit  climates, 
where  its  fur  is  the  moft  valuable,  485. 

Mi 

Madagafcar*  the  natural,  civil,  political,  and  religious  flate 
of  this  iiland  and  its  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  10,  15.  Vifited 
by  the  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Englilh,  who  afterwards 
defpifed  it,  ib.  The  French  inftitute  an  incorporated 
trading  company  to  this  place  with  peculiar  privileges, 
which  is  unfuccefsful  in  making  fettlements  upon  the 
iiland,   16,    18. 

Madeira  (Iflands)  when,  and  by  whom  difcovered,  v.  i.  p.  29. 

Madrojs9  ths  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  colony,  v.  i.  p.  408. 
The  articles  and  fuccefs  of  its  trade,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  become  the  center  of  all  the  Englifh  tranfaclions 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  the  raoft  rlourifhing  fettle- 
mem  in  India,  4C9,  410. 

Madura*  ftate  of  this  Dutch  fettlement  in  the  iiland  of  Java, 
and  the  oppreflions  and  fraud  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  fub» 
mir,  v.  i.  p.  242. 

McgdaLna,  nril  difcovery  of  this  great  river  in  South  Ame- 
rica, v.  ii.  p.  589.  Rife  and  origin  of  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments between  this  river  and  Oronooko ;  together  with 
their  produce  and  commerce,  particularly  in  the  article  of 
cocoa,  which  is  far  fupericr  to  the  cocoa  grown  i.n  any 
other  part  of  America,  ib. — 595. 

Magdlaiiy  Straits  of  >  when  mit  difcovered,  v.  ii.  p..  567*  Their 
extent,  ib.  Continued,  for  a  long  time  after  their  difco-.. 
very,   to  be  the  only  paiTage  into  the  South  Sea,  ib..  5-68. 

M^Ubar*  the  fettlement  and  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  value  of  its  produce  to  this  people^  v.  i. 
p.  223,  225.  Irs  extent,  with  an  account  of  the  Maldives, 
that  are  adjacent  to  this  coaft,  373,  374.  Its  exports  con-? 
fill  oniy  of  cowries,  fifh,  and  kayar,  with  a  defcription  of 
each  of  them,  375,  376.  The  nature  and  value  of  the 
European  fettiements  on  this  coalt,  377,  378.  Nature  of 
its  government,  378,  379.  Principal  articles  of  its  trade 
coniiil  of  fandalum  or  fanderswood,  faffron,  cardamom, 
ginger,  ballard  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  with  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  each  article,  its  value  and  properties,  and  the 
foil  proper  for  it,  380,  384.  State  of  the  feveral  fettle- 
jnexus  Oil  this  coait,  particularly  Bombay,  385,  394. 

Malacca, 
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Malacca,  a  geographical  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this 
place  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  defpotic  government 
eftabliihed  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  93,  94.  The  mod  confiderable 
market  in  India,  when  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe,  with  the 
rile  of  their  fettlement,  95,  96.  The  favage  manners  of 
the  natives  or  Malays,  and  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
them,  97,  98. 

Manilla  ijlands,  See  Philippine  ijlands. 

Manioc,  a  valuable  plant,  tranfplanted  from  Africa  into 
America,  v.  iii.  p.  476,  Conftituted  the  principal  food  of 
the  Africans  in  general,  477.  The  manner  of  cultivating 
it,  and  the  foil  proper  for  it,  with  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  rendering  it  lit  for  common  food,  477,  478. 

Manufactures,  greatly  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  arts,  and  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  v.  v, 
p.  527,  530.     The  caufes  of  their  fuccefs  explained,    530. 

535- 

Marattas,    fketch   of  the  manners,    incuriions,  depredations, 

and  extenfive  power  of  this  people,    whofe  fixed  ftation  is 
at  Malabar,  v.  i,  p.  387.     Dangerous  enemies  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  are  fettled  at  Bombay,  394. 
Margaretta,  fhort  account  of  the  temporary  profperity  of  this 
Spanilh  fettlement  on  the  banks   of  the  river  Oronooko — - 
the  population,  manners  and  wretched   fituation  of  its  pre- 
fent  inhabitants — and  the  reafons,  why  the  Spaniards  keep 
it  in  their  poflefiion,  v.  iv.  p.  9,   10,   11.     Its  former  trade 
with  Martinico,    161. 
Marigalante,  fubject  to  the  French  who  were  much  oppofed 
by  the  natives  on  their  firft  fetling  upon  this  illand — with  a 
fhort  account  of  its  plantations  and  produce,  in  fugar,  co- 
coa, coffee,  and  cotton,  v.  iv.  p.  189. 
Martin,  St.  extent,  foil,  and  air  of  this  ifland  defcribed,  v. 
iv.  p.  52.     Subject  to  the  joint  government  of  the  Dutcha 
and   French,  who  live  in  perfect  peace   and  harmony  with 
each  other,  ib.  53.     Its  population,  produce,  plantationsa 
and  commerce,   53,   54. 
Martin,  philofophical  defcription  of  this  beaft  in  Canada,  and 

the  value  of  its  fur,  v.  iv.  p.  484. 
Martinico,  the  rife  and  eflablifhment  of  this  French  colony 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Caribs,  v.  iv.  p.  153,  156.  The 
feveral  articles  of  its  produce  and  trade,  157,  159.  Its 
former  extenfive  trade  and  profperity,  with  the  feveral 
caufes — particularly  the  advantage  of  being  made  the  center 
of  communication  between  the  mother  country  and  her  co- 
lonies on  the  windward  iflands,  159,  167.  Its  decline  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  reftri&ions  thrown  upon  its  trade, 
j68a   170.     Its  prefent  low  and   melancholy  flate — with  a 

fhort 
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iliort  view 'of  the  population,  culture,  and  plantations  upon 
it,  171,  173.  Cannot  recover  its  former  prosperity  with- 
out the  afliftance  and  generous  fupport  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  cannot  be  expected,  with  the  reafons,  174,  176. 
Its  ftate  of  defence  by  nature,  with  an  account  of  the  for- 
titications  raifed  by  art,   177,   181. 

Maryland,  its  rife  and  adminiftration — detachment  from  Vir- 
ginia—the principles  on  which  it  was  founded— the  encou- 
ragement it  received  at  firft  from  the  Indians— and  the  na-t 
ture  of  the  authority  veiled  in  the  proprietors,  v.  v.  p.  270, 
271,  272.  Its  diviiion  into  eleven  counties,  and  ltate  of 
iti  population,  273.  Its  air  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft, 
Becomes  light,  pure,  and  fubtle,  as  you  approach  the 
mountains,  ib.  ExcefTes  of  heat  in  fummer,  or  cold  in> 
winter,  are  of  very  fhort  duration,  274.  Excellent  llate 
•f  its  vegetation  and  fertility  of  foil,  particularly  in  pro- 
ducing the  belt  corn  in  all  America,  ib.  Abounds  with 
many  navigable  canals,  which  make  it  a  moft  convenient 
port  for  trade,  ib„  Its  inhabitants  are  difperfed  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  colony,  and  have  not  formed  themfelves 
ifito  any  collective  bodies  or  focieties  in  large  towns— the 
inconveniencies  which  the  mother  country  has  received 
from  this  difperfion— -and  the  methods  taken  to  remove 
them  by  eftablilhing  ftaples  for  the  reception  of  Englifh, 
commodities,  and  raifing  forts  for  their  fecurity,  27c,  276, 
Deftitute  of  artjfts  and  manufacturers,  and  obliged  to  im- 
port from  Europe  the  moft  neceffary  articles  of  life,  with 
the  difficulties  produced  by  it,  276.  Loto  ftate  of  its^pror 
duce  and  trade  in  all  articles,  except  tobacco,  277.  Na- 
ture and  extent  of  its  commerce  for  its  tobacco — the  delays 
occaiioned  in  exporting  it-— the  number  of  flxips  employed 
in  it— and  the  advantages  which  the  mother  country  de«* 
rives  from  this  trade  in  freight  and  commiffion,.  in  the  re- 
venue, and  re-exportation  of  tobacco,  280,  281,.  382.. 

Mataram,  an  important  colony  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  with  an  account  of  its  particular  ufe  ia 
fupplying  them  with  wood  for  all  their  India  fettl?ments% 
v.  i.  p.  240,   242. 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany)  eminent  for  the  great  im*. 
provements  he  introduced  in  the  government  and  legiflati-^ 
on  of  Germany,  and  the  great  advantages  of  his  plan  to  all 
the  European  ftates,  v.  v.  p.  422,  423. 

Mexico,  its  foil,  temperature  of  air,  and  fertility,  v..  ii.  p. 
378.  The  indolence  and  pufillanimity  of  their  emperor 
Montezuma,  and  the  commotions  which  prevailed  here,  on 
the  arrival  and  fuccefs  of  Cortez,  the  Spaniard,  379,  380. 
The  manners,  fuperftition,  government,  and  riches  of  t.his 

empire^ 
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empire,  381,  38S.  -  The  Spanifh  dcrcription  of  this  em- 
pire, and  an  impartial  examina  ion  of  the  credit  which  it 
deferves,  389,  390,   391.     Its  boundaries  enlarged  by  the 
Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  it,  393,  396,     The  natives 
have  never  been  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Spaniards,  397. 
Defcription  of  its  climate,  foil,  and  population,  398,  399. 
State  of  the  Creoles  and  Meftees,  40c,  401.     The  natives 
relieved  (for  a  time)  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards, 
by  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas — their  manner  of  living,  re- 
markable temperance,    and  knowledge  of   the  arts  in  the 
province   of  Chiapa,  403,    410.     Manufactures    (particu- 
larly in   the  province  of  Tlafcala)  agriculture,  and  various 
production    of    this   country,    411,    424.     The   principal 
mines  in  it,  with  introductory  remarks  on  mineralogy  an4 
metallurgy,  and  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  and  filver  at 
the  mint  of  Mexico;  424,  451.     Oppreffive  nature  of  the 
taxes  eftablifhed   here,    431,    439-      Its   connections   and 
commerce  with  the  reft  of  America,    440.     With  the  Eali; 
Indies,  particularly  the   Philippines,  441,  453 — and  with 
Europe,  454,  465. 
Mijfijippi,  its  difcovery  by  the  French,  with  the  character  of 
La  Salle,    who   firft  laid   the  fcheme   of  a   colony,    in   the 
country  that  is  watered  by  it — where  the  French  afterward 
fettle  and   call  it  Louifiana,    v.  v.  p.  14,    18.     Annually 
fwelled  by  the  melting  of  the  northern  mows,   29.     Its  na- 
vigation difficult    and   dangerous,  30,  31.     Nature  of  the 
foil  on   its    banks,     41.     European  fruit-trees    have  been 
planted  on  both  fides  of  this  river,  and  met  with  fome  fuc- 
cefs,  42,  43. 
Mocha  (fituate  in  Arabia  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea) 
a  moft  valuable  mart  for  commerce — nature  and   articles  of 
its  exports  and  imports — and  the  manner  in  which  its  trade 
is  carried  on,  v.  i.   p.  353,   354,   355. 
Molucca  IJla?ids,  their  fituation,  number,  and  extent,  v.  i.  p. 
98.     Alternately  fubject  to  the  Javans  and  the  Malays,  un- 
til the  arrival  and  conquert  of  the  Portuguefe,  99.     Nature 
of  the  government,  religion,  and   manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, ib.     Derive  great   advantages  from   the  culture  of 
the  cocoa-tree  and  fago,  which  lait  plant   is  the  peculiar 
growth  of  thefe  iflands — with  a  defcription  of  them  both, 
ib.  100.     The  clave  and  the  nutmeg  accidentally  difco- 
vered  here  by  the   Chinefe,   10 1.     When   made  fubjecl:  to 
the  Portuguese,  102.     The  Portuguefe  expelled  from  them, 
and  the  trade  transferred  to  the  Dutch,  with  an  account  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  trade,    190 — 195.     Stiled  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Dutch  EaU  India   company  :    who  have 
formed  two  fettlements  (Timor  and  Celebes/   with  a  view, 

cm 
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on  purpofe,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  whole  trade  of 
thefe  iflands,    196,    197,    198. 

Monfoons,  their  fingular  effects,  at  two  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  on  the  Indian  oceans,  v.  i.  p.  35.. 

Montreal^  its  rife,  extent,  climate,  foil,  population,  and 
trade,  v.  v.  p.  57,  58. 

Mont/errat  difcovered  in  1493  by  the  Spaniards,  who  named 
this  ifland  after  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  but  did  not  long 
continue  in  it,  v.  iv.  p.  316.  Occupied  by  the  Englifh  in 
1632,  who  deftroyed  the  favages  found  in  it,  and  formed 
a  fettlement  upon  it,  ib.  Its  improved  ftate  in  the  prefent 
century,  and  fuccefs  of  its  fugar  plantations,  317.  Sub- 
ject to  the  governor  of  St.  Chriitophers,  3  19. 

Moors,  their  total  expulfion  from  Spain  very  injurious  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  and  one  great  caufe  of  the 
prefent  decline  of  power  in  that  empire,  v.  iii.  p.  75,  76, 

77- 
Murex  (the)  which  yields  the  purple  fo  celebrated  by  the  an- 

tients,  is  found  to  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  coafl  of  Guaquil 

and  Guatimala  in  Peru,  v.  ii.  p.  544.     Defcription  of  this 

filh,  and   the  proceffes  by  which  its  liquor,  ufed  in  dying 

cloths,  is  extracted,  ib.  545. 

Mujky  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet,  near  to  Bengal,  v.  i. 

p.  418.     What  it  is  in  its  original  Hate,    and   the  trade 

produced  by  this  article,  ibid. 

N- 

Negroes,  3.  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  caufe  and  origin  of 
their  blacknefs,  and  a  flietch  of  the  anatomical  difcoveries 
made  upon  this  fubject,  v.  iii.  p.  397,  401.  Unjuftly 
fuppofed  10  be  incapable  of  reafcn  and  virtue,  with  two 
fpecimens  of  their  behaviour  on  fome  particular  occafions, 
439,  440,  441.  Their  real  character,  442.  To  what 
diforders  they  are  fubject  in  America,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  negroes,  445,  446,  447.  Their  natural  tafle  for 
poetry  and  mufic,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  451.  The  expediency  for  encouraging  the 
love  of  propagation  among  them,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  might  be  effected,  453,  454.  Their  dangerous  infur- 
rection  at  Berbice,  and  the  fatal  confequences  with  which 
it  threatened  the  American  colonies,  v.  iv.  p.  72. 

Nevis,  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  Englifh  fettlement,  with  an 
account  of  the  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  v.  iv. 
p.  317,   318. 

Ne<w  England,  took  its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  in  its 
infant  ftate,  was  diflurbed  with  many  dreadful  commo- 
tions, v«  v.  p.  189,     Originally  called   by  the   name,  of 

North 
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North  Virginia,  and  became  an  European  fettlement  in 
1608,  but  continued  in  a  weak  and  low  ftate  for  feme 
time,  ib.  190.  Character,  manners,  and  religion  of  the 
firll  coloniils,  who  were  chiefly  puritans,  and  had  fled 
from  England  to  avoid  the  civil  war  which  prevailed  there 
at  that  time,  191.  The  harmeny  and  peace  in  which  its 
firft  colonifis  lived  without  any  regular  and  eftablilhed  form 
of  policy ;  with  ibme  account  of  the  civil  eftablifhment 
which  afterwards  took  place,  192.  Exercifed  much  cruelty 
againft  the  feci:  of  the  Quakers  who  fettled  in  this  colony, 
and  perfecuted  thofe  who  denied  the  coercive  power  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion,  193.  Attempts 
to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference  in  religious  opinions  by 
inflicting  capital  punilhments  on  all  who  difTented,  194. 
Its  intemperate  zeal  in  matters  of  the  greateft  indifference 
authenticated  by  the  public  records  of  the  colony,  ib.  195. 
Retrained  by  the  mother  country  in  its  cruelty  againft  the 
Quakers,  196.  Experienced  the  moft  dreadful  calamities 
from  a  religious  war,  begun  in  1692  ;  which  mewed  the 
extraordinary  fuperftition  of  the  coloniils,  197,  198,  199. 
Its  boundaries  and  extent,  201.  The  mode  of  agriculture 
and  eftablifhing  new  villages  or  diftricls,  202,  lis  climate 
uot  fo  mild  as  that  of  feme  European  provinces  under  the 
fame  parallel,  ib.  Its  divifion  into  four  provinces,  and 
what  thefe  provinces  are — and  the  manner  by  which  a  mu- 
tual connection  is  preferved  with  each  other,  203.  Sketch 
of  the  charter  granted  to  it  after  the  Revolution,  lb.  204, 
State  of  its  population,  and  its  culture  which  is  favourable 
to  European  fruits  tranfplanted  into  it,  204,  205.  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  ha\e  been  much 
difcouraged  and  oppofed  by  the  mother  country,  20$,  206, 

207.  Its  rlfheries,  a  great  fource  of  wealth,  207.  Nature 
and  Hate  of  its  exports  to  the  B.-itifh  iflands  in  America — 
its  imports  from  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras — and  trade 
with   Italy,    Spain,    Portugal,    and    the    mother   country, 

208,  209.  State  of  its  debt,  and  the  number  of  men  and 
fhips  annually  employed  in  its  commerce,  210.  Defcrip- 
tion  of  its  capital  (Bolton)--its  fecurity  in  cafe  of  invaiion— • 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  211,  212. 

Ise-cvfoundland,  enjoys  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  v.  v. 
p,  155.  Its  extent,  and  climate,  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  adjacent  coaft,  156.  Difcovered  in  1497  by  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice  of  England,  157* 
Origin  and  time  of  the  firft  fettlement  eftablilhed  here  by 
the  Englifh,  who  appointed  St.  John's  for  their  general 
rendezvous,  ib.  158.  Attacked  by  the  French,  but  after- 
wards fecured  to  :he  Englifii  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht — ■ 

the 
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the  Frencli  reserving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fiftiing  here 
and  on  the  Great  Bank,  159.  The  nature  and  value  of 
the  fifneries  eftablifhed  on  this  coaft — the  proper  feafons  for 
them — the  different  fpecies  of  cod  found  here — manner  of 
conducting  the  fifneries  and  drying  the  cod — and  the  na* 
tional  advantages  arifing  from  them,  160,  174. 
New  Jer/ey,  originally  a  fettlement  of  the  Swedes,  was  after* 
wards  furrendered  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  now  faBjecS  to  the 
Englifh,  v.  v.  p.  222.  Its  boundaries,  223.  Languid 
fiate  of  its  population  and  trade,  with  the  probable  caufe 
of  it,  223,  225. 
N&w  Orleans,  fhort  defcription  of  its  rife  and  progrefs,  v.  v. 

p.  39,  40. 
New  Tor k,  its  boundaries,  and  firft  difcovery  in  1690,  v.  v» 
p.  212.  Was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  con- 
quered by  the  Englifh,  to  whom  it  was  feeured  by  the 
treaty  of  JSreda,  213,  214.  Nature  of  its  government, 
215.  Defcription  of  its  foil,  climate,  religious  toleration, 
and  other  caufes  of  its  profperity,  216,  222. 
New  Zealand,  brief  account  of  this  ifland  and  its  inhabitants, 

v.  iii.  p.  253. 
Norway   manners  and  education   of  its  firft  inhabitants  who 
were  much  accultomed  to  plunder,  and  attached  toWodin, 
v.  ii.   p.    163,    164.     Agriculture   and    timing   introduced 
here,  and  the  favage  manners  of  the  natives  humanized, 
on  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  this  country,   165. 
Formed  a   fettlement   in    Greenland,    fo  early  as   the  ix. 
cent,    with    fome  conjectures   relative   to   the  country   of 
Greenland  being  united  to  the  American  continent,  v.  iv. 
p.  84.      When    and    how    deprived  of  its   fettlements   in 
Greenland,  and  all  its  connections  with  America,   85.     Its 
climate  defcribed  and  compared  with  the  climate  of  Am- 
flerdam,   Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh,  98. 
Nova  Scotia,  its  extent,  boundaries,  foil  and  climate,  v.  v» 
p.  174,   175.     Known   formerly  by  the  name  of  Acadia, 
and  became  a  French  colony  in  1604,  ib.     Surrendered  by 
the  French  to  the  Englifh,  with  an  account  of  the  colony 
at  that  time,   179.     Agriculture  encouraged  and  praclifed 
here  with  fuccefs,   180.     Excellent  character  of  the  neutral 
French  who  continued  in  it,  after  it  was  furrendered  to  the 
Englifh — the  cruel  behaviour  of  the  Englifh  to  them,  with 
the  confequences,   181,    185.     Its   prefent   flate,  and   the 
advantage  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax  in  Halifax, 
186,   189. 
Nutmeg,  grows  only  in  the  iflands  of  Banda  that  are  fubject  to 
the  Dutch,  v.  i.  p.  194.     Its  culture,  proper  feafon  forga- 
thering it,  manner  cf  preparing  it  for  common  ufe,  de- 
fcribed, 
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fcribed,  ibid.  Which  is  the  moil  valuable  of  the  different 
kinds  of  nutmeg,  and  what  are  its  properties  and  ufe, 
195. 

O. 

Ohio,  its  firft  difcovery  by  the  French,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  it,  defcribed,  v.  v.  p.  89, 
The  French  erecl  feveral  forts  upon  this  river,  which  ex- 
cite the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  90,  91. 

Opium,  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  in  Bengal,  v.  f. 
p.  422.  Its  natural  ilate  and  growth,  and  the  bell  fpecies 
of  it  defcribed,  423.  Is  found  in  greater  plenty  at  Patna, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  ibid. 

Ormus,  fituation,  rife,  riches,  manners  and  luxury  of  the  in- 
habitants, v.  i.  p.  86,  87.  Is  invaded  by  Albuquerque, 
and  fubmits  to  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe,  88,  89. 

Oroonoko,  when  and  by  whom  the  river  was  difcovered,  v.  iv» 
p.  1.     Its  fource  and  extent,  2.     Enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
a  Singular  phenomenon,  relative  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  this 
river  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  ib.  3.     Sketch  of  the 
manners  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country  bordering 
upon  it,  4,  5,  6.     Prefent  fmall  importance  of  the  fettle- 
ment  (tit.  Thomas)  eftablifhed  by  the  Spaniards   upon  its 
coait,  and  the  great  advantap-es  which  would  be  derived 
from  a  due  attention  to  agriculture,  7,  8. 
Ojlend,  origin  of  an  India  company  eitablifned  at  this  place 
by  the  Auftrians ;  with  the  capital,  and  value  of  the  Shares 
of  the  proprietors,  and  their  great  fuccefs  for  a  time,  v.  ii. 
p.  176,   179.     This  company  was  hrenuouily  oppofed  by 
the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  and,  at  length,  was  en- 
tirely deftroyed,   179,    182. 
Otter,  nature  of  this  animal  defcribed,  v.  iv.   p.  482.     Im- 
properly ranked,  in  general,  amongil  amphibious  animals, 
ibid.     Is  more  common  and  much  larger  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America  than  any  other  climate,  and  his  hair  molt 
valuable,  becaufe  the  blackeft,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world, 
ibid. 

P. 

Paco,  natural  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal, 
peculiar  to  the  country  of  Peru,  v.  ii.  p.  530.  The  Spa- 
niards have  in  vain  attempted  to  propagate  its  fpecies  in 
Europe,  531. 

Panama,  foundation  of  this  fettlement,  and  the  value  of  the 
pearls  found  upon  its  coaft,  v.  ii.  p.  558,  559.  The  ge- 
neral mart  for  the  rich  merchandize  of  Peru  to  Europe, 
and  from  Spain  to'  her  American  colonies3  559,  560.    Its 
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prefent  decline,  and  the  aera  from  which  it  muft  be  dated, 

567- 
Paraguay,  its  boundaries  and  extent,  v.  iii.   p.  n.     Its  foil, 

and  manners  of  the  natives,  i  2,  26.  Prefent  lituation  of 
the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  27,  29.  An  account  of  its 
trade,  particularly  for  the  medicinal  herb  (called  Para- 
guay) peculiar  to  this  province,  30,  33.  Famous  for  its 
valuable  hides,  33.  Owes  its  fame  to  the  fettlements 
formed  here  by  the  Jefuits,  with  a  view  of  the  excellent  go- 
vernments, civil  and  religious,  which  they  introduced  here, 
3g ,  42.  Extent  of  this  empire,  with  an  impartial  enquiry 
into  the  real  caufes  of  its  depopulation,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ments  made  by  the  Jefuits  among  the  Indian  favages  here, 
42,  49.  Motives,  on  which  the  Jefuits  made  thefe  efta- 
blifhments,  and  introduced  a  fyftem  of  religious  polity  in 
this  country,  examined  and  juftified,  49,  57. 

Patna  (a  province  in  Bengal)  famous  for  its  opium,  v.  i. 
p.  423.  Some  account  of  the  borax  found  here,  and  its 
ufe — the  value  of  its  faltpetre,  and  the  procefles  by  which 
it  is  purified,  433,  434. 

Pegu,  an  Englifh  fettlement  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  famous 
for  its  topazes,  faphires,  amethyfts,  and  rubies,  which  are 
efteemed  the  moll  valuable  in  the  world,  v.  i.  p.  422. 

Penjykvania,  rife  and  origin  of  this  fettlement,  with  a  fhort 
character  of  its  founder,  v.  v.  p.  226,  234.  The  fingular 
moderation,  equity,  and  benevolence  by  which  this  coun- 
try was  obtained  of  the  natives — who  have  fhewed  as  great 
an  affection  for  this  colony,  as  they  have  conceived  an 
averfion  for  all  other  European  fettlements,  235.  Its  le- 
giflation  founded  upon  thofe  two  firft  principles  of  public 
fplendour  and  private  felicity — liberty  and  property  :  with 
an  account  of  the  univerfal  toleration  in  religious  matters 
eftablifhed  in  it,  236.  In  whom  is  veiled  the  right  of  no- 
minating its  governor,  with  the  extent  of  his  power,  237* 
The  mode  of  electing  reprefentatives,  eftablifhing  laws, 
raifing  taxes,  allotting  land  to  new  colonills,  fecuring  land 
to  its  proprietor,  and  recovering  it  when  loft,  ib.  238. 
Defended  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north 
by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  on  the  fouth  by  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  on  the  weft  by  the  Indians.  239-  Its 
extent,  climate,  and  fertility  of  foil,  ib.  230.  Flourifh- 
Hig  flate  of  its  culture,  plantations,  and  produce,  241. 
Some  account  of  a  religious  feci:  in  this  country,  called 
Dumplers,  ib.  244.  Its  rapid  and  continued  fuccefs  more 
immediately  owing  to  the  harmony  among  the  different  re- 
ligious feels  in  it,  244.  State  of  its  population  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  245.  Nature  and  ex- 
tent 
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tent  of  the  paternal  authority  exercifed  here,  not  unlike  to 
the  patriarchal,  247.  Articles  and  value  of  its  trade  and 
exports,  250,  251,  252.  Defcription  of  its  capital  called 
Philadelphia — with  the  ftate  of  its  trade,  learning,  arts, 
population  and  defence,  253,   259. 

Pepper  plants  defcription  of  the  culture,  proper  foil,  and  bell 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  v.  i.  p.  382,  383.  The  trade  for 
this  article  divided  between  the  Dutch,  Englilh  and 
French,  384. 

Perjta,  fketch  of  its  hiftory  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabi* 
tantSj  v.  i.  p.  318,  320.  Its  connections  with  the  Engliih* 
320,   324. 

Perfian  Gulpb,  general  view  of  the  trade  in  it,  and  that  of  the 
Englifh  in  particular,  v.  i.  p.  360,   373. 

Peru,  the  manners,  religion,  laws*  and  civilation  of  the 
natives — a  view  of  the  origin,  and  antiquity,  and  real 
founder  of  their  empire — its  fubjeflion  to  the  Spaniards* 
and  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  this  country*  confidered9 
v.  ii.  p.  473,  494»  Its  extent,  climate,  and  population*, 
508,  510.  Account  of  two  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature*  which  frequently  happen  in  this  country — with  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  upon  this  fubjecl,  511,  514.  The 
wretched  Irate  of  the  natives,  and  the  profound  ilupidity 
into  which  they  are  funk,  by  the  cruel  oppreffion  of  the 
Spaniards,  515,  521.  Much  more  frequented  by  the  Spa- 
niards, than  Mexico — from  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the 
falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provisions  in 
Peru,  522,  525.  What  fpecies  of  cultivation,  and  what 
induitry  have  been  introduced  into  this  empire  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  with  fome  account  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the 
lama  and  the  pacos — domelKc  animals,  peculiar  to  Peru* 
527,  534.  A  defcription  of  its  feveral  mine3  of  gold* 
filver  and  mercury,  and  their  feveral  value,  535*  542. 
Mutual  communication  of  the  feveral  provinces  in  this 
country,  explained— -with  a  particular  furvey  of  the  man- 
ners and  commerce  of  the  people  at  Lima,  543*  556^  The 
channels  by  which  her  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on& 
557,  562.  The  interruptions  which  the  Spanifh  commerce 
with  the  Peruvians  have  received  from  the  Englilh  and 
French — and  the  rife  of  the  Englifh.  South  Sea  company, 
and  the  conceffions  granted  to  it,   ^63,  567. 

Peter  I.  (Czar  of  Mufcovy)  attempted  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  Siberia  and  India  by  independent  Tartary* 
and  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fucceed,  v.  ii»  p.  232, 
State  of  the  taxes  during  his  reign  in  Ruflia*  237.  Greatly 
improved  the  navigation  of  Ruflia,  240.  Ambitious  to 
make  his  country  a  maritime  power,  with  a  fketch  of  the 

§  2  meafures 
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meafures  he  took  for  this  purpofe,   243,   244.     His  cha- 
racter briefly  and  impartially  defcribed,   247,  248. 
Philip  II.   (king  of  Spain)  a  remarkable  bigot  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  endeavours  to  fupport  her  tenets  by  peifecution 
in  the  lew  countries,  v.  i.  p.   168.     Meets  with  ftrong  op- 
pofition  in  Holland  ;  which  humbles  the  Spanifh  flag,  and 
throwing  off  all  fubmiilion  to  Philip,  forms  itfelf  into  a  re- 
public,   169,    170. 
Philippine  IJIands  (formerly  called  the  Manillas)  their  extent, 
and  man-ners  of  the  natives,  v.  ii.  p.  207.     Difcovered,  in 
1521,   by   Magellan,  who  died  here,   208.     The  origin  of 
the  Spaniards  fettling  in  them,   ib.  209.     State  of  theirpo- 
pulaticn,   210.     Subordinate  to  the  power  cf  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,   211.     Nature  and  excellence  of  the  antient  insti- 
tution cf  government  here,  and  their  prefent  languid  flate 
under   the  eppreffon  of   the  Spaniards,   212,   213.      Their 
fertility,  and  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
them  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  may  be  attained,   216,  222.     Nature  and  extent  of 
their  connections  with  Mexico,  441,  446. 
Pbilofopbical  enquiry  into,  andobjh^vations  upon — the  nature  and 
effects  of  animal  and   vegetable  focd   upon  the  inhabitants 
of  different  nations,  v.  i.  p.  57,  58.    The  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  its  peculiar 
influence  on   the  mind  of  the  Indian,   v.  ;i.   p.  306,  307. 
The  feveral  revolutions  to  which  the  earth  is  fubject,  and 
the  caufes  cf  earthquakes  and  inundations,  371,   372,  373. 
The    nature    and   origin    of  iflands,    v.    iii.   p.  253,   258.  , 
The  rights   of  fovereigns   to    dilpofe   of  their   fubjecta   to 
a  foreign  pewer  without  their  conlent,  v.  v.  p.  51,  52,  53. 
7  he  manner  by  which  the  equilibrium   of  the  earth  is  iup- 
porred  in   the  old  and  new  world,   120,    121,   122.     The 
difference  cf  the  climate  in  Europe  and  America,  124,  125. 
The  advantages  and  difad  vantages  of  cultivating  rice,  and 
the  enecls  it  produces  in  the  climate  of  the  country  which 
abounds    with    it,    exemplified   in    feveral    inllances,   29!. 
The  flate  of  vegetation  in  North  America,  316.     Policy 
and  government  in  general — with  feme  rules  for  eftablifli- 
ing  a  wife  and  falutary  legislation,  359,  369.     The  nature, 
end,  and    limits   of   univerfal   morality — their   fluctuating 
flate  in  Europe  at  feveral  periods  of  time — their  infeparable 
connection  with  good  laws   and  good  government,  594, 
602. 
Philofcpky,  its  revival  in   Europe,  pofterior  to  the  revival  of 
the  fine   arts  and  Belles  Lettres,    V.  v.   p.  581.     Its  flate 
among  the  niofl  wife   and   celebrated  of  the  antient  philo- 
sophers, and  the  reafons  why  it  has  been  more  futeefsful 

among 
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M>ng  the  moderns,  c3i.  What  improvement^  and  difco- 
veries  have  been  made  in  it  by  the  modern  philofophers, 
and  who  they  were,  586,  587,  $83.  Inftrumental  in  ex- 
tending the  empire  Of  human  knowledge,  and  by  what 
means,  589,  593. 
Phoenicians  formed  by  their  foliation  on  the  confines  of  Eu- 
rope, Afia,  and  Africa,  to   extend   their  commerce,  v.  i. 

P-  3- 

Pimento  the  produce  of  Jamaica  ;   known  in  England,   by  the 

name  of  all-fpice  ;  defcribed  in  refpedl  of  its  growth  and 
culture,  v.  iv.  p.  343.  The  art  of  managing  its  culture 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1668,  being  brought  thither  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  ibid. 

Pizarro  (Francis)  ihort  account  of  the  principles,  character, 
and  fate  of  this  Spanifh  adventurer  at  the  invaiion  and  con- 
quer!: of  Peru,  v.  ii.  p.  471,  478,  479,  497. 

Poland,  a  fketch  of  the  government  and  eonftitution  efla- 
blifhed  in  this  country,  with  the  evil  confequences  that 
have  attended  it,   v.  v.  p.  418,  419. 

Pcndicherry,  origin  of  this  French  Settlement,  v.  ii.  p.  3?. 
Its  fuccefs  under  the  adminiilration  of  Martin  (principal 
director  of  India  affairs)  and  Dumas  who  were  very  inftru- 
mental  to  its  future  glory,  when  it  became  the  chief  of  all 
the  French  colonies  in  India,  5 3  and  72.  Befieged  by  the 
Englifh,  who  were  driven  from  it  by  Dupleix,  83.  Taken 
and  deitroyed  by  the  Englifh,  114,  115,  What  refolu- 
lutions  were  taksn  by  the  French  to  rebuild  this  town,  and 
reftore  it  to  its  former  fplendor  —  with  a  view  of  the  natural 
and  advantageous  fouatien  of  the  place,  and  reafons  to 
think  it  may  regain  its  former  greatnefs,  147,  548%  The 
great  importance  of  this  fettlement  to  the  French  and  the 
neceffity  of  fortifying  it,  as  one  of  the  beft  methods  of  fe- 
curing  to  themfelves  a  valuable  (hare  in  the  trade  of  India, 
153,    156. 

Popayan  (a  province  of  South  America)  valuable  to  the  Spa- 
niards for  its  gold  mines,  which  are  worked  without  much 
difficulty,  expence,  and  hazard,  v.  ii.  p.  578,   579. 

Porto-Rico,  its  firfl  difcovery,  extent,  and  conqueft,  v.  ii. 
p.  11.  Nature  and  venomous  qualities  of  the  mancheneel 
tree,  the  natural  produce  of  this  place,  14.  Its  prefent 
dlate  of  population,  fertility,  trade,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  an  account  of  what  farther  improvements 
might  be  made,   16,    17,    18. 

Portuguefe,  their  firfl  expeditions  to  Barbary,  and  arrival  in 
the  Indies  in  xv  cent.  v.  i.  p.  29.  Double  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  hitherto  called  the  Cape  of  Storms — fail  along 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  attempt  feas   before   un- 
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known,    and   land  in   Indoftan :  where  they  found  among 
the  natives,  many  Mohammedan  Arabs,  30.  60.     Eftablifh 
a  fettlcment  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  63,  66.     Looking 
upon  Goa,  as  a  mod  important  acquifition,  they  take  it  by 
ftorm,  and  make  it  the  metropolis  of  all  their  fettlements 
in   India,  67*   68,  69.     Make   themfeves    mailers  of  the 
Red  Sea,  with  a  fketch  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
79,   85.     Obtain  a  fovercign  power  over  the  Arabian  and 
Perfian   gulphs,    86,  89.     Form    a  fettlement  at  Ceylon, 
With  a  brief  defcription  of  it,  which   they  neglecl:  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  90,  92.     Their  con- 
cjueil;  of  Malacca,  and  the  means  by  which  they  effected  it, 
93,   96.     Receive  congratulation    upon  this  conqueft,  with 
offers  of  trade  from  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  98,     Pre- 
pare and   effect   a   fettlement   in    the   Molucca  iflands,  98. 
102.     The  caufes  of  their  enterprifing  fpirit    at  this   time, 
102,    105.     Arrive  among    the   Chinefe,    ic6,    107. — And 
permitted  to  trnde  with  them,  and  cilablifh  a  fettlement  at 
Macao,    134,    13;.     Encouraged   to   trade   with    the  Japa- 
nefe,   and   lend   among  them   miiTionaries   and   merchants, 
With  the  fuccefs   of  the   merchants,    13c;,    140.     Extent   of 
their  dominions  in  Ihdia   and   Africa,    141,    142.     Corrup- 
tion introduced  and  prevalent   among   their  agents  and  fac- 
tors in  India,  with  their  decline  in  confcqucnce  of  it,    143, 
146.      Short  and  temporary  fuccefs   of  their  Indian    affairs 
under  Don  Juan  da  Caflro,  147,    149.     Lofs  of  their  power 
and  influence  in  India  fo  great,   that   their   prefent  fettle- 
ments confill  only  of  Macao,  Diu  and  Goa,    J59,    160. 
Tcrtuguefc,  their  f.rll   difcovery  of  the  Brazils,  owing   to   ac- 
cident, in  xv  cent.  v.  iii.  p.  126,  127.     Their  firil  colonills 
they  fent  to  the   Brazils,  confilled  of  condemned  criminals 
and  abandoned  women,  and  their  falfe  policy  in   this  rc- 
fpect,    129.     Refemble  the  Spaniards  in   their   maxims  and 
adopt  fome  of  their  worft  inilitutions,  particularly  the   in- 
quifition,    130,    131,    132.     Their    fuccefs    in   the   Brazils 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits,   144,    149.     Expel  the 
Dutch  from  the  Brazils,   with  an   account  of  their   fitua- 
tion  in  it  after  this  event,    162,  163,  164.     Origin  of  their 
fettlement  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons,   166,   167.     Rife 
and   ftate  of  their  colony  on   the   river  Plata,    180,   186, 
foundation   and    firlt  coloniits  of  their   fettlement  at  St. 
Faul,    187,   190,     What  meafures  they  have  taken  to  fe- 
cure  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Brazil,   205,  210.     Their 
decline    at   home  and  in  their  colonies,  with   the  feveral 
caufes,   218,   225.     An    account  of  what    changes   fhoulcl 
take  place   in   their  civil*    ecclefiaftical,  and   commercial 
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affairs —before  they  can  recover  their  antient  dignity  at 
home  and  in  their  colonies,  226,  251. 
Prujjia,  character  of  her  prelent  king,  Frederic  III.  who  en- 
deavours to  form  connections  in  India:  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ellablilhed  an  Eait  India  company  at  Embden,  with 
an  account  of  its  nature  and  fate,  v.  ii.  p.  200,  207. 

Qi 

Quakers,  feverely  opprcfTed  by  the  colonics  of  New  England, 
v.  v.  p.  193,  195,  196.  Origin  of  this  religious  feci,  with 
a  fhort  character  of  their  founder,  p.  230.  Their  extraor- 
dinary contempt  for  eltablilhed  modes  of  drefs,  all  outward 
marks  of  deference,  and  reciprocal  demonitrations  of  re- 
fpect,  231.  Autlerity  of  their  morals  and  love  of  univerfaj 
peace,  232.  Their  conltancy  and  fortitude  under  the  op- 
preftions  and  perfecutions  they  fuffered  in  England,  and 
the  efteem  they  acquired  upon  this  account,  233,  234.. 
Their  fettlement  in  Penfylvania,   234,   235. 

Quito  (a  Spanim  colony  in  South  America)  defcription  of  the 
air,  foil,  manufactures  and  trade,  and  corrupt  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  v.  ii.  p.  570,  5-4.  Famous  for  its  bark, 
which  is  the  only  valuable  production  of  the  place,  575, 
576. 

R. 

Ralegh  (Sir  Walter)  fketch  of  his  character  and  fruitless 
voyage  to  Guiana  in  South  America,  v.  iv.  p.  118.  The 
firlt  projector  of  the  Engliih  expeditions  into  North  Ame- 
rica,  v.  v.  p.  105. 

Red  Sea,  the  origin  and  caufe  of  its  name,  what,  v.  i.  p.  Si. 
Is  not  much  expofed  to  tempelh,  but  is  dangerous  to  ihips 
of  large  burthen,  ibid.  Its  general  trade  with  various  na- 
tions, and  the  Engliih  in  particular,  339,  359. 

Religion,  its  revolution  in  theory  and  practice  among  the 
Europeans,  fmce  an  intercourse  has  been  ellablilhed  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  briefly  demonftrated,  v.  v. 
p.  399,  405.  ,- 

Romans  (antient)  jealous  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  to  conquer  Sicily,  feize  upon  this  coun- 
try and  afterwards  turn  their  arms  againit  each  of  thefe 
ftatcs,  v.  i.  p.  6.  wTheir  conquells  not  advantageous  to 
commerce,  7. 

Rome  (modern)  brief  account  of  the  progrefs  by  which  the 
papal  government  extended  its  power,  v.  v.  p.  452,  453. 
By  what  means  it  revived  and  cultivated  the  arts  in  Eu- 
rope, 572. 

e  4  Rum, 
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Rum,  the  method  or  procefs  by  which  it  is  diftilled  from  fu- 
gar,  v.  iii.  p.  486,  487. 

Ruffians,  their  incurfions  into  Tartary  excite  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Chinefe,  v.  ii.  p.  228.  Their  frequent  fkirmiihes  and 
contentions  with  the  Chinefe  ;  who,  at  length,  conclude 
a  treaty  of  commerce  (the  firit  treaty  they  made  iince  the 
foundation  of  their  empire)  with  them — this  treaty  fub- 
ject  to  great  reftrictions,  with  a  plan  for  improving  it,  229, 
232.  Their  unfuccefsful  project  (under  Peter  the  Great) 
to  trade  with  India,  through  independent  Tartary,  232. 
Carry  on  an  intercourfe  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  232, 
23  c.  The  very  large  extent  of  their  empire,  and  fmall 
population  of  it,  236,  237.  The  neceffity  of  encouraging 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine,  as  a  fource  of  fu- 
ture wealth — to  which  mould  be  added  the  working  of  their 
iron  mines,  which  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Sweden,  238,  239. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  their  trade,  which  is  impeded  by 
the  exorbitancy  of  the  public  revenues,  240.  The  expe- 
diency of  reducing  their  military,  and  navy,  and  encou^ 
raging  the  peaceful  arts,  and  changing  the  prefent  fyllem 
of  government,  as  the  bell  means  for  attaining  future  prof- 
perity  and  happinefs,  241,  252. 

S. 

Saba,  flate  of  the  trade  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  this  Dutch  fettlement,  v.  iv.   p.  50,  51. 

Sage,  the  nature,  culture,  and  virtues  of  this  plant,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Mo] ucca  iflands,  v.  i.  p.  1.00,   101. 

Sak-petre,  an  account  of  this  nitrous  earth,  and  the  manner 
of  refining  it  in  Patna  (a  province  of  Bengal)  and  its  va- 
lue, v.  i.  p.  433,  434. 

San- Salvador,  (one  of  the  Bahama  iilands)  the  firPc  place 
which  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  who  (in  1492)  arrived 
there  and  took  pofieflion  of  it — his  conduct  towards  the  na- 
tives and  their  grateful  return  for  his  kindnefs,  v.  ii.  p. 

34-S,  349-. 

Santa  Cruz,  its  extent,  revolutions,  and  rapid  prcgrefs  under 
the  French,  v.  iv.  p.  90,  91.  Became  fubject  to  the  Danes 
by  purchafe,  and  its  prefent  ftate,  92,  95. 

Sajfc.fras,   an  American  tree,  which   is  found   in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  excellence  in  Florida,  v.  v.  p.  305.     Its  growth 
and  medicinal  virtues  defcribed,   305,   306. 

Saxons,  their  origin,  character,  and  fubmiiHon  to  Charle- 
magne,   v.  i.  p.  11. 

Schilderop,  ihort  account  of  his  fingular  humanity  and  pro- 
bity, which  made  him  univerfally  admired  and  revered  in 
Africa,  v.  iv.  p.  92,  93, 

Seat* 
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Seal,  nature,  different  fpecies,  and  ufe  of  this  amphibious 
animal — with  the  manner  of  conducting  this  fifhery  and 
the  number  of  mips  annually  employed  in  it,  v.  v.  p.  66, 
69. 

Siam,  Hate  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  this  city, 
v.  i.  p.  207,  2o3.—  State  of  the  French  fettlement  here, 
v.  ii.  p.  39,  40.  Very  fertile  in  its  own  productions,  and 
favourable  to  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  into  its  foil,  41. 
Its  government  arbitrary  and  defpotic,  41,  43.  A  fketch  of 
the  religion  of  the  natives  and  the  fruitlefs  labours  of  the 
French  mifiionaries,  44,  45. 

Sicily,  commerce  and  agriculture  introduced  into  it  by  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  v.  i.  p.  6.  Cultivation  of  the 
fugar-cane  known  and  adopted  in  this  country  xii.  cent. 
v.  iii.  p.  479. 

Slave-trade,  account  of  the  places  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  v.  iii.  p.  426,  428.  Forts  necefTary  in  order 
to  procure  ilaves,  429,  433.  Small  vefiels  preferable  to 
large  ones  in  this  trade,  434.  The  moll  favourable  feafon 
for  it,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 435,  436.  Manner  of  conducting  their  ilaves  on. 
their  parages,  as  adopted  by  the  different  nations  con- 
cerned in  this  trade — and  which  method  is  molt  confident 
with  humanity,  437,  438.  Method  of  felling  the  Haves 
in  America,  439.  Wretched  condition  of  the  Ilaves  — and 
the  diforders  to  which  they  are  fubject,  with  an  account  of 
the  moil  probable  caufe  to  which  they  are  owing,  439,  448. 
Some  wife  and  humane  meafures  propofed  for  alleviating 
the  miferies  of  Ilaves,  with  the  advantages  to  their  pro- 
prietors in  adopting  them,  448,  455.  Slavery  entirely 
inconfiilent  with,  and  contrary  to,  found  policy,  humanity, 
reafon,  and  jufiice— With  Montefquieu's  opinion  upon  this 
fubjecl,  456,  465.  The  oppreffive  yoke  and  labours  of 
the  ilaves  in  the  American  ifl'ands,  466,  467. 

South-Sea,  origin  of  the  views  of  the  Englim  for  making;  a 
fettlement  upon  its  coaft,  and  the  rife  of  their  commercial 
company,  v.  iii.  p.  58,  59.  Conjectures  concerning  the 
iilands  in  it  having  formerly  compofed  one  entire  conti- 
nent,  253. 

Spam,  a  (ketch  of  its  ancient  revolutions,  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors  or  Saracens,  who 
were  entirely  fubdued  in  1491*  when  Grenada  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  under  whom  all  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  Spain    were  united   into  one  kingdom,  v.  ii. 

P-  34!>  H7- 
Spain,  her   decay   and  miferies  may  be  dated  from  the  total 

£vqpulficn  of  the  Moors  and   Jews  from  this  country,  and 

from. 
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from  the  defects  of  her  civil,  religious,  and  military  itirti- 
tutions,  v.  iii.  p.  74,  89.  The  neceffity  of  granting  a 
liberty  of  confcience  in  religious  matters,  and  encouraging 
foreign  manufacturers  and  artiits — in  order  to  recover  her 
former  greatnefs,  99,  111.  What  meafures  ought  to  be 
purfued  for  the  re-eitabliihment  of  her  colonies— particu- 
larly the  improvement  of  agriculture,  working  the  mines, 
and  granting  a  free  trade  to  her  fettlements — with  an  in- 
troductory account  of  the  value  of  her  colonies,  from  1492 
to  1740,  on  the  moil  moderate  computation,  112,  125. 
To  what  caufes  we  mult  attribute  the  decline,  and  almoft 
total  deitruction  of  this  monarchy,  290. 

Spaniards^  their  itate    under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  v.  i.  p. 
20,  21. 

Spaniards,  origin  of  their  fettlement  in  the  Philippines,  v.  ii. 
p.  207,  209.  Nature  of  their  connections  in  the  Eait  and 
Welt  Indies  briefly  explained,  213,  214.  Juftly  cenfured 
for  their  general  ufe  of  the  linen  and  cloths  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  wifdom  they  would  fhevv  by  uiing  In- 
dian manufactures  from  their  own  colonies,  215,  216. 
Their  invafion  of  Mexico  under  Cortez,  and  the  itate  of 
this  empire  at  that  time,  378,  392.  Obtain  an  entire 
conqueit  over  Mexico,  and  extend  its  boundaries,  393, 
398.  Might  reap  great  advantages  from  the  ufeful  and  fa- 
iutary  laws,  introduced  and  ellablifhed  by  the  Jefuits  in 
California,  4-J-6,  454.  Nature  and  ufe  of  their  expedi- 
tions, which  preceded  the  difcovery  of  Peru,  466,  472. 
The  real  itate  of  Peru  at  the  time  it  was  difcovered  by 
them,  473,  494.  Their  enormous  cruelties  and  civil  wars 
after  the  conqueit  of  this  country,  495,  507.  Their  iitua- 
tion  and  number  of  their  fettlements  here,  with  the  mo- 
tives for  eitablifhing  them — and  what  manufactures,  culti- 
vation, and  induitry  they  have  introduced  into  this  em- 
pire, $22,  534.  State  of  their  affairs  in  New  Grenada, 
which  was  detached  from  Peru,  569.  State  of  their  colony 
at  Quito,  which  they  conquered  in  1534,  570,  577. 
Their  valuable  gold  mines  in  Popayan  and  Chaco,  which 
are  worked  without  expence,  difficulty,  or  hazard — with 
an  account  of  the  terms  and  privileges  of  the  miners  in 
thefe  provinces,  578,  579.  Their  colony  and  trade  at 
Santa  Fe,  particularly  for  the  valuable  emeralds,  which 
are  found  here  in  great  plenty — with  an  enquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  opinion,  that  emeralds  of  a  bright  green  came 
from  the  Eait  Indies,  580.  A  furvey  of  their  colony  at 
Carthagena,  mewing — its  difcovery,  the  revolutions  it  has 
undergone,  the  climate,  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
itate  of  its  commerce,  582,   588,     Remarks"  on  the  coun- 
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tries,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Oronooko 
(fubjeet  to  the  power  of  -Spain)  which  are  famous  for  no 
production  but  Cocoa-~with  a  plan  of  improvements  which 
might  take  place,   589,   59}. 
Spaniards,  an  account  of  their  conquefl  at  Chili,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty by  which  it  was  accomplimed,  v.  iii.  p.  1,   5.     Un- 
able to  extend  their  conquefts  in   this  country,  and  negli-^ 
gent  in  cultivating  the  foil  which  is  naturally  fertile,  6,  7. 
Derive  little  or  no  advantage  from  the  trade  of   Chili; 
which  is  carried  on  only  with   the  Indians,  Peru,  and  Pa- 
raguay— with  an  account  of  the  articles  cf  trade,   8,  9,  10. 
Eitablifh  a  fettlement  at  Paraguay — with  a  brief  furvey  of 
the  extent,  foil,  commerce,  and  value  of  this  colony,  and 
rnanners  of  the  inhabitants,    11,  26.     Their   prefent  fitua- 
tion  in  Paraguay  ;   and  the  very  excellent  harbour  for   their 
(hips  in  the  port  of  iVlaldonado,  which  is   reckoned  one  of 
the  fineil  harbours  in   the   world,  27,   30.     Their  internal 
divisions,  and  the  evil  confequences  of  it,  with  other  caufes 
of  their  decline,    290.      Their   colony   at   Jamaica,  which 
had  been  in-rheir  pofTefiion  ever  lince  1509,  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1655 — after  having  made  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  upon  St.   Domingo,   290,   295.     Their  fet- 
tlement at   Campeachy  invaded  and  taken   in  1685   by  the 
Buccaneers  ;     who   make   a  conquefl:   cf    Carthagena,   and 
plunder  it,   although  it  was  thought  to  be  invincible,   327, 
325.     Their  colony  at  Cuba  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Englifh,  who  afterwards  reitore  it  at  the    conclufion  of  ths 
peace  in  1763,  370,   374,  378. 
Spaniards,  the  fir  ft  difccverers  of  the  great  Archipelago  of  the 
Caribbee   iflands,    and    the    fir  ft   fettlers  upon  them,   v.  iv. 
p.  i.     The  rife   of  their  colony  on  the   banks  of  the  Oro- 
nooko, with  the  ufe  that  has    been,    and   may   be  made  of 
it — a    furprifing  phenomenon  of  this   river — and  a  iketch 
of  the  manners  of  the  people  who  border  upon  it,  and  the 
want  of  population  among  them    explained,   2,   7.     Their 
fettlement  at  Trinidad  and  at  Margaretta,   and  their  Ihame- 
ful  neglect  at  thefe   places,   8,    ic.     The  extent,  fertility, 
and  natural  productions   (particularly   the  Liane   plant  and 
Mancheneel   tree)  of  their   fettlement   at  Porro   Rico,   ii, 
18.     The  former   and    prefent.  Hate   of  their  fettlement  at 
St.   Domingo,    18,     26.     The    extent,    foil,    productions, 
flate,  and  importance  of  their  colony  at  Cuba,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  extennve  harbour  for  their  fhips  in   the  Ha- 
vannah  :   with  an  account  of  its  ftate  of  defence  againft  an 
enemy,   26,  42.      Not  kicapable,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  bring- 
ing their   colonies   to  great    perfection,  and  what    are  the 
^eil  means  to  accompli  ill  this  end,  42,  45. 
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Spaniards,  account  of  their  firft  eftabliihment  of  a  colony  in 
Florida  in  1565,  after  having  driven  the  French  from  it, 
and  flow  progrefs  in  cultivating  it,  and  their  ceflion  of  it, 
in  1763,  to  the  Englifh,  v.  v.  p.  305,  310.  The  nature 
of  their  government  and  conftitution,    which  is  abfolute, 

.     438. 

Spanijh  America,  conftantly  expofed  to  foreign  invasions,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  South  Sea,  v.  iii.  p.  57,  60.  Methods  for 
preventing  them  ;  particularly  by  keeping  a  powerful  ma- 
ritime force  in  the  South  Seas,  and  another  fquadron  which 
might  be  eaiily  fitted  out  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with  the 
proper  fiations  for  thefe  naval  forces,  64,  74.  The  decay 
of  its  colonies,  owing  to  the  difcovery  and  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  fraudulent  trade  and  animofity  between  the 
Meltees  and  the  Europeans  who  refort  hither,  8g,  99. 
The  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  liberty  of  a 
free  trade,  neceflary  for  its  future  profperity,  115,  124. — 
Its  malignant  fertility  in  producing  poifonous  plants  ;  to 
which  are  added  fome  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  fatal 
effects  of  poifoned  arrows,  and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into 
the  caufe,  v.  iv.  p.  13.  Nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
traband trade  ic  carried  on  with  Jamaica  after  its  conquefi 
by  theEnglilh,  and  the  reflraints  which  the  court  of  Spain 
afterwards  laid  upon  it,  330  —  335. 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  in  the  iflands  of  America,  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  article  of  trade,  v.  iii.  p.  479. 
Defcription  of  the  cane  which  produces  it,  the  moft  proper 
foil  for  its  culture,  and  the  general  method  of  cultivating 
it,  4 So.  Crops  of  fugar  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
fame  time,  481.  The  feveral  procefles  by  which  it  is 
made  fit  for  ufe,  482,  484,  The  different  fpecies  of  it, 
and  which  the  moil  valuable,  485.  The  preparation  by 
which  rum  is  diltilled  from  fugar,  486,  487.  Some  rules 
for  estimating  the  value  of  fugar  plantations,  488. 

Sugar-maple,  the  properties  and  ufe  of  this  tree,  and  the  foil 
accommodated  to  its  growth  in  North  America,  to  which 
country  it  is  peculiar,  v.  v.  p.  318,   319, 

Sumatra,  \l&  air,  commerce  and  commotions  which  threw  it 
into  the  utmoil  confufion,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  foreign 
trade,  previous  to  the  Dutch  fettling  upon  this  ifland  — 
the  origin  of  their  fettiement — the  preient  Hate  and  value 
of  irs  trade,  v.  i.   p.  205,   207. 

Surat  (the  capital  of  Guzarat)  made  the  center  of  all  the 
French  tran factions  and  commerce  in  the  Hither  India, 
v.  ii.  p.  19.  Its  extent,  climate,  and  fertile  foil,  ibid. 
The  caufe  and  origin  of  its  profperity  may  be  dated  from 
fome  exiled  Perfians,  by  whofe  induftry  both  the  lands  and 
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manufactures  of  this  city  were  brought  to  fo  great  perfec- 
tion, as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  Moguls,  20,  21.     Becomes   a  province  of  the 
Moguls,  who  conquer  the  Portuguefe  and  improve  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands,  22,   23.     Indians,  Periians,  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Armenians  refort  hither  for  the  purpofe  of  trade,  24. 
The  manners  and  education  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  Banians — men,  eminent  for  their  honefty,  politenefs  and 
evennefs  of  temper,  24,  25,  26.     Nature  of  the  pleafures 
which  prevail  in   this   city,  and   their  dancers   called  Bal- 
liaderes,   27,  32.     Former  and  prefent  Hate  of  its   trade, 
exports  and  imports,    32,  36. 
Surinam  (capital   of   the  Dutch    colonies  and   fettlements  in 
Guiana)   fuccefs   of  its  plantations,    and  its  produce  which 
confifts  of  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  fugar,  v.  iv.  p.    65- 
The  climate  fo  very  pernicious  to  the  Europeans,  that  the 
factories  are  managed  by  the  deputies  of  the  planters,  66. 
Englifh  mare  the  trade  with  the  Dutch,  66,  67. 
Sweden,  its  antient  inhabitants  were  the   Goths,  that  contri- 
buted  to  the  fubvernon   of  the  Roman  empire;    with  a 
Iketch  of  their  government  or  rather  anarchy,  v.  ii.  p.  182, 
183.     The  internal  divifions   and  natural  genius   of  its  in- 
habitants, and  Mate  under  Guftavus  Vafa,  183.     Its  feveraf 
improvements    under   Guftavus  Adolphus,     184.     Its  ilate 
under   Charles   XII.   ib.     What   attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce   polite  arts  and   improvements  of  every  kind, 
185.  Cultivates  the  India  trade — inilitutes  a  company,  with 
exclufive  privileges,  to  trade  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
which  is  chiefly   fupported  by  foreigners  —  and    renews  the 
charter  two  feveral  times — with  the  myflerious   conduct  of 
the   proprietors   and  directors   of  it,    1 86,    187,    1 88.     Its 
extent  and  foil,    189.     Declining  flate   of   its   population, 
which  is  much  diminished  by  frequent  emigration — with  an 
enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  national  attachments,    ipo,  19  u 
Its  agriculture,  ib.     Its  mines  and  manufactures,    192.     Its 
agriculture,  and   fifheries,  particularly  the  herring  fifhery, 
193.     Prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities^ 
and  the  advantage    of  it   to  navigation,    194.      State  of  its 
military  force,  and  the  revenues  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
195,   196.     State  of  its  public   credit  and   private  intereft, 
and  the  meafures  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  revoluti- 
on under  the  prefent  king,   197,    198,   109.  —  Sketch  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  its   antient   conftitution,    and   the 
eafe   with  which  the  prefent  revolution   was  accompliihed 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  v.  v.   p.  414,  418. 
Switzerland,  its  antient  inhabitants  eminent  for  their  {kill  and? 
fortitude  in  war,,  with  a  fketch  of  their  revolutions,  v.  v- 
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p.  44?.  Itsrirefent  divifion  into  thirteen  cantons,  whn  a 
brief  defeription  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment, ib.  443.  Account  of  its  general  diets  and  long 
prefervation  of  peace,  443,  444. 

T. 

'Tahafco,  the  natives  of  this  place  are  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Cortez,  v.  ii.  366.  This  Spaniard  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  them  and  carries  away  feveral  of  the  American  wo- 
men with  him,  who  were  glad  to  follow  him,  ibid.  The 
moil  fhameful  and  unnatural  kind  of  debauchery  is  prac- 
tifed  by  the  men  in  general  in  this  city  and  in  all  America* 
and  the  probable  caufes  to  which  this  depravity  may  be  at- 
tributed, 367.  The  i\merican  women  of  this  city  were  fo 
attached  to  the  Spaniards,  that  they  difregarded  hufbanda 
and  children  for  their  fake;  ferved  the  Spaniards  as  guides; 
frequently  procured  them  fubfiftence ;  and  fometimes  be* 
trayed  confpiracies  to  them:  and  are  faid,  by  all  hiflo- 
rians,  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico,   368. 

Tartary,  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  name  of  Scythia, 
its  fevera!  boundaries  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p.  222.  Its  diviiion 
into  three  feveral  parts,  of  which — one  is  fubjecT:  to  the 
Chinefe;  another  is  under  the  dominion  of  Ruflia;  the 
third  is  independent,  ib.  223.  The  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, plain  and  fimple — their  origin  and  cuitoms,  very  an- 
tient — and  their  veneration  for  the  great  Lama  who  re/ides 
at  Putali,  223.  The  religious  difciples  of  Lama  believe 
him  to  be  immortal,  and  the  origin  of  this  belief — the  an* 
tiquity,  progrefs,  and  liability  of  the  religion  of  Lama— - 
and  the  influence  which  the  priells  have  in  temporal  and 
fpiritual  affairs,  224,  225,  226.  The  inroads  of  the 
Tartars  into  China,  226,  227.  Mogul  Tartars  fubmit 
to  the  Chinefe,  228.  Nature  of  the  contentions  between 
the  Ruihans  and  the  Chinefe  in  this  country  in  xvi  cent. 
228,  229. 

Taxation  of  the  Britim  colonies  by  the  parliament  of  England** 
and  their  right  to  impofe  taxes  without  the  free  confent  of 
the  colonies,  examined— ^See  North  America. 

Taxes,  the  true  definition  of  this  term,  and  the  origin  of  tax- 
ation, v.  v.  p.  552,  553.  Their  ilate  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  under  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  553* 
554.  The  various  modes  of  raiiing  them  considered — ■ 
with  a  brief  view  of  their  ufe  and  abufe,  555,  556,  557. 
The  nature  and  propriety  of  thofe  which  are  laid  upon 
U»d  and  the  expediency  of  levying  them  according  to  the 
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value  of  theeflates,  558,  559,  560.     What  perfons  fhould 
be  veiled  with  the  power  of  impofing  them,  561,  562. 

Tea,  when,  and  by  whom  imported  into  England  from  Hol- 
land, v.  i.  p,  446.  Its  price  at  the  firil  importation,  447. 
General  computation  of  the  quantity  imported  into  Eu- 
rope in  1768,  ib.  Methods  ufed  by  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  contraband  trade  of  this  article, 
hitherto  ineffectual,  448.  This  article  paid  for  in  money; 
with  an  account  of  the  reilriclion,  laid  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  fpecie  for  this  and  other  Indian  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  an  enquiry  into  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  this 
meafure  adopted  by  fuch  a  commercial  flate  as  England, 
449,  450,  451. — Its  culture,  and  virtues,  and  different 
fpecies  of  it,  defcribed,  v.  ii.  p.  259,  260.  The  different 
degrees  of  its  perfection  depend  on  the  difference,  of  foil  in 
which  it  is  planted,  and  of  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  ga* 
thered — and  what  feafon  the  moll  ufual,  260.  Univerfally 
drunk  by  the  Chinefe,  from  whom  the  Europeans  firft 
adopted  their  opinion  about  its  virtues,  ib.  261.  The 
good  and  bad  effects  of  this  article  cannot  be  well  deter- 
mined, till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own  climates ;  with. 
an  account  of  Linnasus's  attempt  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
and  the  advantage  which  would  follow  the  fuccefs  of  its 
cultivation,   261,   262. 

Thomas  (St)  the  rife,  and  progrefs,  and  ufe  ©f  this  Daniih 
fettlement,  particularly  in  the  excellent  harbour  it  affords 
for  their  fhips,  and  in  being  a  general  mart  for  receiving 
the  commodities  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  v.  iv.  p.  8-? 
88. 

Timor,  the  extent,  and  trade,  and  {mall  importance  of  this 
fettlement  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  reafons  for  keeping  a 
garrifon  in  it,  v.  i.  p.  196,    197,    198, 

Tlafcala,  (a  city  in  Mexico,  and  fubject  to  Spain)  the  natives 
of  this  place,  though  enemies  to  the  Mexicans,  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  the  deligns  of  Cortez  againil  Mexico,  and  >had 
nearly  defeated  his  army,  v.  ii.  p.  375.  An  infiance  of 
their  remarkable  and  humane  attention  to  thofe  who  diep, 
or  are  wounded,  in  the  field  of  battle,  ibid.  The  very 
lingular  nature  of  their  government,  376.  Their  morals 
very  fevere  ;  and  military  merit,  highly  efteemed,  ibid. 
Its  extent,  population,  and  culture,  377.  An  alliance  - 
formed  between  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  378.  State  o£ 
the  manufactures  here,  41 1,  412. 

Tobacco,  the  principal  article  of  trade  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, v.  v.  p.  277.  Its  nature  and  properties,  and  firft 
difcovery,  in  1520,  by  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  The  manner 
of  cultivating  it,  the  foil  proper  for  it*,  and  the  bell  me- 
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thed  of  preparing  it  for  common  ufe,  278,  279.  Progress 
of  its  culture,  and  clefcription  of  the  belt  fpecies  of  it,  280. 
The  advantages  to  the  nation  and  merchant,  from  the  fale 
of  it,  and  the  number  of  mips  employed  in  it,  20  1 ,  282. 
Tobago,,  its  extent,  foil,  climate,  population,  and  harbours 
for  mips,  v.  iv.  p.  367.  Subject,  at  firft,  to  the  Dutch 
who  eftablifhed  a  colony  upon  it,  368.  French  feize  upon 
it,  and  expei  the  Dutch,  but  neglect  its  culture,  369,  370. 
Englifh  lay  claim  to  it,  conquer  the  French,  and  fecure 
the  po/Teilion  of  it  to  themfelves  by  the  peace  in  1763.  371. 
By  what  means  this  may  be  made  an  advantageous  fettle- 
ment,  and  reafons  to  imagine  that  it  will  profper  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh — although  their  firlt  colonics  upon 
this  iiland  were  unfuccefsful,  and  died  in   great  numbers, 

37- >  375- 
Tonquin,  manners,  religion,    and   vices   of  the  natives;  who 

had  been  inftruc~led  by  the  Chinefe,     but  were  inferior   to 

them    in    every    refpecl,    v.    ii.  p.  47.     Many   Europeans 

have  attempted   to  form  fettlements   here,    but  have  been 

unfuccefsful,  48. 

Tortuga,  extent,  fertility,  and  produce  of  this  fettlement,  at 
its  firft  eflablifhment,  when  fubjec't  to  the  Englifh  and 
French — and  the  alarms  of  the  Spaniards  upon  this  account, 
v.  iv.  p.  200,  201.  Produces  ievere  contorts  between  the 
Englifh,  French,  and  Spaniards — with  its  final  fubmiffion 
to  the  French,  who  neglect  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment,  202,   203. 

Tranqueoar,  the  rile  and  favourable  profpect  of  eftablifhing  an 
extenfive  commerce  on  this  Danilh  feitlement  in  Tanjour, 
v.  ii.  p.  107.  An  account  of  the  endeavours,  ufed  by  the 
Danilh  government  to  make  it  profper — the  feveral  com- 
panies, which  have  been*  formed  with  peculiar  privileges, 
for  this  purpofe — in  ;  the  flourifhing  ftat6  of  the  laft  incor- 
porated company,    168,    172: 

Tranfmigration  of  fouls ',  a  free  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  doctrine,  v.  i.  p.  5c,  51.  Its 
fingular  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  favage  in  mak- 
ing him  timid  and  cowardly,  v.  ii.  p.  306,   307. 

^Triniaad,  when  and  by  whom  it  was  firft  difcovered — and  the 
reafons  why  it  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  neg!e<5ted> 
and  was  afterwards  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  iv.  p.  1, 
2.  Its  extent  and  fertility  of  foil,  and  reafons  to  imagine 
it  might  have  become  an  important  colony,  if  encourage- 
ment had  been   piven  to   the  colonics  :  with  an  account  of 

O 

its  prefent.low  ftate,  8,  9.     Nature  and  flate  of  its  trade 
with  Martinico,  i6cr» 

2V/, 
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Tkrfe,  Grangers  to  the  police  arts,  and  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment— but  eminent  for  military  exploits,  Vi  i.  p.  25, 
Subverted  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  without  adopting 
their  manners,  ibid.  Their  conqueft  of  Egypt  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  all  other  nations,  if  they  had 
not  been  attacked  and  repulfed  in  their  expeditions  to 
India,  83,  84.— — Invariably  attached  to  the  maxims  of 
Afiatic  defpotifm,  they  have  refufed  to  admit  any  improve- 
ment in  their  legiflation,  v.  v.  p.  41  j. 

U.  and  V. 

Vanilla,  defcription  of  the  culture  and  virtues  of  this  plant* 
which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  v.  ii.  p.  413,   414. 

Van-Neck-,  employed  by  the  Hates  of  Holland  to  go  upon  an 
expedition  to  the  ifland  of  Java,  arrives  there  and  is  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  v.  i.  p.  17.3.  Arrives 
at  the  Moluccas,  eftabliihes  factories  in  feveral  of  the 
iflands,  and  lays  the  ioundation  of  feveral  affociations  for 
commerce,  ib. 

Van-Piebeck,  advifes  the  Dutch  in  i6qo)  to  form  a  fettle- 
ment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  might  ferve  as  a 
ftaple  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Afia,  v.  ii.  p.  225. 
Undertakes  this  buiinefsj  and  fails  for  the  Cape,  with  a 
number  of  perfons  to  people  it — to  whom  certain  privileges 
are  granted,  and  what  thefe  were,  326.  The  behaviour 
of  the  Hottentots  to  him  on  his  arrival,  22S.  Purchafes 
the  country  he  wanted  to  occupy  for  a  certain  flipulated 
fum,  and  obtains  a  quiet  and  undifturbed  poiTeilion  of  it  to 
the  Dutch  from  that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  ib.  229. 

Vedam  (the)  univerfally  received  among  the  Indians,  as  the 
book  that  contains  the  principles  of  their  religion  :  whilit 
the  generality  differ  on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and 
practice^  v.  i.  p*  42. 

VelafqutZy  lays  the  foundation  for  the  colony  of  Cuba,  and 
appoints  Cortez  for  the  conquerl  of  Mexico,  v.  ii*  p.  364* 

365- 
Venetians,  fupefior  to  all  other  Europeans*  in  xv.  cent,  in  the 

extent  of  their  commerce,  v.  i.  p.  12,    14*    19.     Check  the 

progrefs  of  the  Turkifh  power*   19.     The  firrr.  projectors 

of  veiling  money  in  the  public  funds — and  famous  for  their 

manufactures   of  fil.k,    gold,  and    filver  ;  which    were  the 

beft,   and  almoll  the  only  ones  of  that   time-,  ibid.     State 

of  their  manners  and  literature*  20*     Oppofed  the  attempts 

of   the  popes  with  firmnefs  and   prudence,  ibid.     Alarmed 

at  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India,  from  which 

time  we  may  date  their  decline*  77.     Injured  by  a  league 

f  formed 
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formed  between  feveral  European  nations  to  diftrefs  them  i 
and  almoft  dellroyed  by  the  victory,  which  Lewis  the  Xllth 
obtained  over  them  at  Aignadelle,  ib.  Strenuoufly  oppofe 
the  Portuguefe,  and  unite  with  the Egyptiansagainft  them, 
but  with  no  fuccefs,  78,  79.  The  Chinefe  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Europeans,  'till  their  nation  was  difcovered 
by  a  Venetian  (Mark  Paul)  who  had  travelled  hither  by 
land,    107. 

Ycnicey  the  extent  of  its  power,  v.  v.  p.  439.  The  origin  of 
this  ftate  took  place  in  the  Venetian  lagunes,  440.  The 
doge,  or  duke  was  elected  by  the  people  till  1 173,  when 
the  nobles  feized  upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic, 
and  named  its  chief,  ib.  The  decay  of  its  commerce  hath 
fo  enervated  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  that  they  are  dege- 
nerated, timid,  and  fufpicious — more  efpecially  in  all  af- 
fairs relative  to  the  pubiic  adminiltration  of  government; 
of  which,  no  private  individual  dares  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion, 441,  442. 

f era-Cruz,  the  original  defign  of  this  Spanim  fettlement  on 
the  guiph  of  Mexico,  v.  ii.  p.  380.  Made  the  general 
mart  for  the  Mexicans  to  receive  all  the  European  merchan- 
dize, 41  z.  Defcription  of  the  old  and  new  towns  of  this 
name,  with  the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  the  latter, 
462,  463.  The  nature  and  value  of  its  exports  and  im- 
ports, 464,  463. 

Vicuna*  natural  and  philofophical  defcription  of  this  animal 
(peculiar  to  the  country  of  Peru)  and  fome  account  of  the 
fruitlefs  attempts  which  the  Spaniards  have  made  to  propa- 
gate its  fpecies  in  Europe  :  the  value  of  its  wool  and  the 
various  ufes    to  which  it  is   applied,  v.  ii.   p.   531,  532, 

Vincent  (St.)  piven,  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  Eng- 
liih  and  French  (in  1660)  to  the  Caribs  as  their  property, 
y,  iv,  p.  5S1.  Manners  of  the  Caribs,  with  a  defcription. 
of  the  origin  of  the  black  and  red  Caribs,  who  were  found 
here  at  the  time  of  the  ifland  being  firft  difcovered,  382. 
Diffentions  between  the'fe  people,  and  the  advantages  which 
the  French  derived  from  them  ;  who  came  and  fettled  here 
with  the  Caiibs — with  an  account  of  the  revolution  that 
followed  foon  after,  in  confequenceof  the  partition  and  fale 
cf  lands  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  the  French,  385, 
386.  Engliih  take  pofTeilion  cf  it,  387.  State  of  its  plan- 
tations and  culture,  and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
jnade  in  it,   3S9. 

Virginia*  its  boundaries  on  the  north  by  Maryland  — on  the; 
fouth  by  Carolina — on  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian  moun- 
;;:;— and  on  the  eafl  by  the-  Atlantic— and  its  prefent  ex- 
tent 
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tent  defcribed,  v.  v.  259.     When  firft  vifited  by  the  Eng- 

lilh — the  origin  of  their  firft  fettlement  at  James-Town 

the  miieries  of  the  new  coloniits,  and  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duced thern,  ib.  Its  favourable  progrefs  under  the  men, 
but  excellent  administration  of  Lord  Delaware,  260.  Its 
fuccefs  impeded  by  the  exclufive  privileges  of  a  company, 
which  was  diifolved  upon  the  acceiiion  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
throne  :  when  this  colony  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  crown  ;  with  an  account  of  its  ftate  in  that 
reign,  and  under  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  261,  262. 
Oppreiled  by  the  mother  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.— invaded  by  the  favages  —  and  fuftained  great  troubles 
by  a  rebellion  in  the  colony,  262,  263.  State  of  its  civil 
religious,  and  military  government,  264,  270.  State  of 
its  climate,  foil,  vegetation,  and  convenient  fituation  for 
trade,  274.  What  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the 
Englifh  miniftry  to  eftablifh  itaples  for  the  reception  of  its 
commediries,  with  their  reafons,  275.  Forts  ordered  to  be 
erected,  but  this  project,  failed,  276.  The  inhabitants 
obliged  to  import  from  Europe  many  necefTary  articles  of 
life,  277.  Nature  of  its  trade,  navigation,  revenues,  cdm- 
merce,  and  advantages  to  England,   280,   281,   282. 

United  Provinces,  Iketch  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  general  affiftance  they  received  from 
the  European  Hates  in  their  eftablimment,  v.  v.  p.  429. 

Utrecht,  the  general  advantages  of  the  peace,  concluded  at  it, 
to  all  the  Europeans,  with  a  lhort  view  of  their  ftate  for 
fome  years  fubfequent  to  this  peace,  v.  iii.  p.  335,  336. 

W, 

Urarnvick  (Admiral)  confidered  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Dutch,  as  the  founder  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their 
powerful  colonies,  in  the  Eait,  v.  i.  p.  175. 

x. 

Xinto,  a  religious  fed  among  the  Japanefe,  which  teaches— - 
that  the  innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to  the 
deity,  and  that  men  mould  enjoy  in  this  world  that  hap- 
pinefs  they  enjoy  in  the  next,  v.  i.  p.  137.  The  abufes 
committed  in  confequence  of  this  doctrine  by  the  japanefe, 
138. 

Z- 

Zcnguelar,  nature  and  value  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on 
this  coaft,  and  the  ieveral  mines  of  gold  and  filver  which 
are  found  thereon,  v.  i,  p,  142,   143. 
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MEMOIRS  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime  Minifter  of  Henry 
the  Great.  Containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  that  Monarch,  and  his  own  Administration  under 
him.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Trial  of  Ra-jailliac,  for  the  Murder  of  Henry  the  Great.  The 
4th  Edition,  in  6  vols.  i8s. 

The  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  carlieft  Accounts  of 
Time  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second,  adorned  with  Heads 
elegantly  engraved.     By  Dr.  Goldfmitb.    4  vols.   ll.  4s. 

The  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  Invafion  of  Julius  Ctrfar 
to  the  Revolution,  16S8.  By  Da-vid  Hume,  Efq;  8  vols. 
2I.  8s. 

A  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England %  from  Egbert  the  Great 
to  the  Revolution  :  Confiding  or  Characters  difpofed  in  dif- 
ferent ClalTes,  and  adapted  to  a  Methodical  Catalogue  of  en- 
graved Britijh  Heads,  interfperfed  with  Variety  of  Anecdotes 
and  Memoirs  of  a  great  Number  of  Perfons  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  Biographical  Work.  4  vols,  il  4s. 

The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceflion  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Sccttijh  Hiftory,  previous  to 
that  Period  ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Original  Papers* 
In  2  vols.     By  William  Rolertfon,  D.  D.  a  new  Edition.  12s. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  hmpire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
Century.  By  William  Robert/on,  D.  D.  4  vols,  adorned  with 
Frontifpieces,  a  new  Edition,    il.  49. 

An  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the 
Birth  of  Chrift  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century.  In 
which  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Variations  of  Church  Power 
are  confidered,  in  their  Connection  with  the  State  of  Learn- 
ing and  Philofophy,  and  the  political  Hiftory  of  Europe, 
during  that  Period.  By  the  late  Learned  John  La-ivrence 
Mcjheim^  D.  D.  Tranflated,  and  accompanied  with  Notes 
and  Chronological  Tables.  By  Archibald  Machine,  D.  D. 
To  the  whole<-i«  added  an  accurate  Index.  The  2d  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved  by  additional  Notes,  and  feveral  Ap- 
pendixes, 5  vols,   ilros. 
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